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Wate the body of the present article 
will be devoted to the description of a 
seven days’ excursion undertaken during the 
summer of 1893 by the school of practice of 
the University of Jena, I shall devote a few 
words at the opening to the consideration of 
school excursions in general, in order that 
their purpose may be clearly understood. 

The principal purpose of instructive excur- 
sions, as conducted by the schools of Germany, 
is to lead the child, by guided observation, to 
acquire a broad knowledge of his environment. 
Indeed, the study of the home stirroundings of 
the child is recognized in the German schools 
as a special branch of knowledge, and it is in- 
cluded in the curriculum for the first three 
school-years under the name of Heimathskunde 
(home-ology). 

While insome of the German schools instruc- 
tion in this branch is still limited to class-room 
work, in others — perhaps the majority — the 
teachers are in the habit of taking their pupils 
upon instructive walks for the purpose of intro- 
ducing them, in a natural manner, into almost 
every branch ofknowledge. Cannot everywhere 
material be found for teaching, from nature, bot- 
any, zodlogy, geology, and the elements of ge- 
ography? Arenotthe works of man represented 
by the streets and buildings, the shops and fac- 
tories ? Does not the govérnment of every town 
contain the elements of general government ? 
And may not the local historical associations 
serve to introduce the child into the study of 
universal history ? 

The most progressive German teachers are 
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accustomed to take their pupils upon an excur- 
sion whenever occasion calls for one, whether 
the interval be a month, a week, or even a day. 
And, depending upon the aim of the particular 
outing, they walk with their pupils over the 
hills, or along the banks of streams, or visit in- 
structive buildings, such as museums, castles, 
and factories. As a rule, sufficient material is 
collected on a single outing to serve as a basis 
for a number of lessons in home-ology in the 
class-room. 

That instruction of this nature is not a new 
departure is proved by the fact that a work on 
Heimathskunde, founded on walks that had 
been taken by the author of the book with his 
pupils, was published as early as 1844. 

When the child has passed his third school- 
year, the ideas acquired during the study of the 
home surroundings are constantly called into 
play, and by their means life is frequently given 
to words and symbols which otherwise would 
convey little meaning to the pupil. 

But in some schools of Germany objective 
teaching has reached a still higher stage of de- 
velopment. In these schools the idea of the 
Heimathskunde is extended so as to include, 
after the third year, the study of the broader 
home—the fatherland. On many occasions 
even Switzerland and Italy have been visited 
by German schoolmasters, accompanied by 
large classes of children. Where the broader 
aim is found, the children, after entering upon 
their fourth school-year, are taken annually on 
an excursion the duration of which is from one 
to two weeks. Long outings are usually termed 
All rights reserved. 
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“school journeys.” Extremely novelas the idea 
of the extended tour may appear, it is neverthe- 
less true that journeys were undertaken by the 
eminent pedagogues Basedow and Salzmann, 
a hundred years ago. Since the initiative was 
given by these educators, pedagogical journeys 
have been constantly growing in favor. At the 
present time they are regularly conducted by 
a rather large number of German schools, both 
public and private. During the course of time 
not only has the number of followers increased, 
but the journeys themselves have become more 
scientific in their management. Generally 
speaking, the work now undertaken on a tour 
is more organically connected with the curri- 
culum than was the case in former years, and the 
material to bestudied is more definitely selected 
with reference to the interests and mental capa- 
city of the pupils. It is necessary to add, how- 
ever, that even at the present time the journeys 
conducted by some schools are much more 
scientific in their aim than those undertaken by 
others. 

Among the most scientific journeys are those 
conducted by the school of practice of the 
Pedagogical Seminary at Jena. This institution 
is unique in so far as it is a model school con- 
nected with a university. It is directed by the 
university professor of pedagogy, at present 
Professor W. Rein, and it exists for the purpose 
of affording to students of pedagogy an oppor- 
tunity to apply in practice, under the direction 
of regular class-teachers, the educational theo- 
riesas taughtinthe university. The school con- 
tains only three classes, and each class is limited 
to about fifteen members. There is probably 
no city in the world that offers to the student of 
pedagogy so many advantages as Jena. While 
every one may not agree with all the phases of 
the work as there carried on, it cannot be denied 
that those who study pedagogy at Jena become 
imbued with the idea that educationis ascience, 
and that he who teaches without a proper peda- 
gogical training is guilty of quackery. 

In the school of practice the pedagogical 
journey is regarded as an invaluable element 
in the development of the child, intellectually, 
morally, and physically. The instruction here 
undertaken during a journey is not only regu- 
lated in accordance with the curriculum, but 
the ideas acquired on the tours actually con- 
stitute central points around which either di- 
rectly or incidentally the instruction during the 
entire year revolves. Thus, while on the one 
hand the class-room instruction is directed 
largely either toward the assimilation of ideas 
acquired on preceding journeys or to prepar- 
ing pupils for future excursions, on the other 
hand each outing serves the double purpose: 
first, of broadening and impressing more for- 
cibly ideas acquired in the class-room, and, 
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secondly, of introducing the pupils in an inter- 
esting and impressive manner into the work 
of the following year. Further, as an abun- 
dance of opportunity is offered on a journey to 
converse freely with the scholars, and to observe 
their actions while associating with their com- 
panions, the excursions are supposed to enable 
the teachers to acquire a more thorough insight 
into the individuality of each particular child, 
and consequently to obtain important clues ser- 
viceable in the development of his character. 

The territory to be covered on the excursions 
is determined by the historical interest, because 
the instruction throughout is conducted on the 
principle of unification, history being the com- 
mon center. The remaining interests, geo- 
graphical, botanical, industrial, and so on, are 
however, duly regarded. As the school’s his- 
torical course has been thoroughly planned, the 
ground to be covered on the five journeys to 
which each child is entitled has been rather 
definitely fixed. 

The journey of the summer of 1893, upon the 
consideration of which I shall now enter, was 
undertaken for the purpose of preparing the pu- 
pils for the study of the history of the Reforma- 
tion. It involved, first, a visit to Bavaria, in 
order that the pupils might become somewhat 
acquainted with the appearance and customs 
of a Catholic country, and, secondly, a tour 
through the Thuringian Forest, and particularly 
through the districts where Luther spent much 
of his time while translating the Bible into the 
German language. While this tour wasintended 
primarily for the pupils in their seventh school- 
year, the tourists were met at the end of the 
third day by the members of the fourth-year 
class. I shall, however, for want of space, limit 
my remarks to the studies undertaken with the 
older children. The party, including teachers, 
students, and the pupils of both classes, num- 
bered thirty-eight. The ages of the children 
ranged between ten and twelve years. 

The last school-day before the start was de- 
voted entirely to the final preparations. On that 
day the boys made their appearance with their 
knapsacks packed, ready for the tour. The 
things to be taken had been definitely pre- 
scribed, and they were now inspected by the 
teachers. The foot-wear was examined with 
particular care, as imperfections in this direc- 
tion would be liable to incapacitate the pupils 
for thelong tramps. Besides the necessary cloth- 
ing, each pupil was required to be provided with 
a piece of soap and-a towel, and every third 
child with a clothes-brush, a blacking-brush, 
needles, thread, and buttons. The school sup- 
plied for the benefit of the party the following 
articles : a medicine-chest, a field-glass, a com- 
pass, a magnifying-glass, a barometer, and a 
tape-measure. When the knapsacks had been 
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inspected, the boys were drilled in packing, re- 
gard being had for both speed and order. 
Next, the class was divided into sections or 
committees of three, for the performance of 
special duties. These committees were: first, 
anadvance-guard, whose duty consisted in lead- 
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search for points of interest which the party 
would not be likely to come upon naturally. In 
order that the pupils may become trained in the 
performance of these various duties, each sec- 
tion serves in the same capacity only one day 
at a time. During the excursion each section 
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ing the way, and thus determining the rapidity 
of the gait; secondly, a rear-guard, whose mem- 
bers were obliged to search through rooms and 
cars, in order that nothing might be forgotten 
on leaving hotels and trains, and, further, to 
coax or push along children inclined to fall be- 
hind during the march; thirdly, the purchas- 
ing committee, who attended to the purchasing 
of the lunches required by the party during the 
day ; and lastly, the committee of inquiry, to 
ask the way when necessity required, and to 


is placed in charge of a teacher or a student, 
who is required to observe that the duties are 
properly performed by the children. The hotel 
arrangements are made by the principal of the 
school a week or two in advance. 

The session concluded with a final recitation 
concerning the special points of interest to be 
observed. During this recitation a map of the 
route was drawn on the board, and copied by 
the pupils in their note-books. Each child was 
provided with a memorandum-book containing 
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notes taken during the preparatory lessons, each 
alternate page being left blank for entries to be 
made on the way. 

When the children had been dismissed, the 
teachers and students who had decided to take 
partin the journey met for their final conference. 
During the journey, however, conferences were 
held every evening after the children had re- 
tired. At these meetings the work of the day 
was criticized, and special traits of character 
that had been observed among the children 
were discussed. While the excursion was con- 
ducted under the general supervision of one of 
the regular class-teachers, the direct instruction 
was, as a rule, left in the hands of the students, 
each student who had volunteered to take part 
in the instruction being placed in charge of the 
excursion fora whole day. Again, a number of 
students were appointed each to make a report 
of the proceedings of a single day. The final 
preparations were made on Saturday, July 29, 
the time of starting having been set for the fol- 
lowing Monday morning at six o’clock. 

Monday morning was ushered in by a tremen- 
dous downpour of rain, which showed no sign 
of abating as six o’clock approached. I fully 
expected that the inclemency of the weather 
would result in a change of program. On ar- 
riving at the school-house, however, I found 
everything in readiness, and was informed by 
the teachers that the plans of the excursionists 
were never changed by reason of unfavorable 
weather. A few minutes after six, the members 
of the party threw their knapsacks over their 
shoulders, fell into line, three abreast, started a 
national air, and while singing left the building. 
On the march to the station no one appeared 
to think of the rain. Lichtenfels, Bavaria, being 
our destination, we were booked for a six hours’ 
ride. 

Both the valley of the Saale and the valley 
of the Loquitz, through which we passed on our 
way across the Thuringian Forest to Bavaria, 
are naturally very picturesque, and the numer- 
ous castles on the surrounding peaks serve to 
increase the beauty of the scenery. Among the 
points in the valley of the Saale in which the 
pupils were particularly interested were: first, 
Orlamiinde, a village that played a not impor- 
tant part during the period of the Reforma- 
tion ; and secondly, the castle of the Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, a very fine structure 
plainly to be seen from the train. Not far from 
this castle is situated the village of Kailhau, 
where, in 1817, Friedrich Froebel established 
the famous institute which is still in existence. 
The valley of the Loquitz proved of interest 
not only on account of its scenery, but also by 
reason of its numerous slate-quarries. In some 
of the villages that we passed, the houses were 
built entirely of slate. Near the southern end 


of this valley, a few minutes before entering 
Bavaria, the train passed through a tunnel into 
the valley of the Main. At one o’clock we ar- 
rived at Lichtenfels. By this time the rain had 
ceased. Indeed, with the exception of the first 
few hours, we were fortunate enough to enjoy 
excellent weather during the entire excursion. 

After lunching hastily at Lichtenfels, we 
started on our way to the first of the points of 
interest on ourprogram—Die Vierzehnheiligen, 
a magnificent Catholic church, and one of 
Bavaria’s celebrated places of pilgrimage. It 
occupies a commanding situation on one of 
the plateaus surrounding Lichtenfels, and is 
within an hour’s walk of that city. When 
we had reached the top of the plateau we 
halted for the purpose of giving the pupils 
the benefit of the view. From the spot where 
we rested an excellent view of the city could 
be obtained. In all directions the country was 
peculiar in so far as it abounded in plateaus, 
and the teachers did not fail to take advantage 
of the opportunity for giving a lesson on the 
plateau. The boys were led to observe the 
landscape before them systematically, and they 
recited upon the results of their observations. 
They compared the plateaus now before them 
with those they hadseen on previous occasions, 
and thus incidents of former journeys and ex- 
cursions were recalled. Some peculiar stones 
that had been found during the walk were 
shown to the class and discussed. Halts made 
for the purpose of incidental instruction are 
usually cut short, in order that the time to be 
spent on essential points may not be given to 
matters less closely connected with the partic- 
ular aim of thejourney. Interesting specimens 
found on excursions are presented tothe school 
in the name of the finder. 

When the Vierzehnheiligen was reached, the 
boys were fascinated with the grandeur of the 
structure. A systematic study of the church 
was now undertaken. First, the front of the 
building was observed and described by the 
pupils, and a sketch of the portals made by 
them; next, a walk around the building was 
taken, in order that the pupils might receive a 
general idea of its size; finally, the church was 
entered and the interior examined. After an 
hour had been devoted to the observation of 
the church, the class assembled to recite upon 
what they had learned. That the boys possessed 
almost incredibly fine powers of observation, as 
well as excellent memories, was apparent to 
all who attended the recitation. 

Next in order was a visit to the hermit who 
for many years has occupied a small house on 
the Staffelstein, a mountain not far from the 
Vierzehnheiligen. During the ascent several 
stops were made for the purpose of studying 
certain phases of plant-life. We were more 
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than repaid for our walk by the magnificent 
view that greeted us from the Staffelstein. Here 
the pupils received a valuable lesson in geog- 
raphy. Below us lay the valley of the Main, and 
the river itself could be followed with the eye 
for miles. The mountains in which this river 
rises (the Fichtelgebirge) were plainly to be 
seen in the distance. Other mountain ranges 
were also in view, and the numerous castles in 
the field lent additional charm to the scenery. 
The observations were as usual followed by a 
recitation. Recitations following upon such ob- 
servationsserve a double purpose: first, they act 
in thenature of a drill, the points becoming more 
thoroughly impressed by means of the repeti- 
tion; and secondly, they enable the teachers to 
learn whether the pupils have received the cor- 
rect impressions. It is foreign to the methods 
of this school to take for granted that children 
know everything that they ought to know. 
The visit to the Staffelstein virtually ended the 
first day. Another hour’s walk brought usto the 
railway station, where we boarded the train for 
Coburg, our resting-place for the night. The 
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particulars in regard to the distances walked, the 
food, the hotel accommodations, and the spirit 
manifested during the journey, will be discussed 
aftertheconsiderationoftheintellectual features. 

The morning of the second day was devoted 
principally to the study of the Feste (Fortress) 
Coburg. It was here that Luther spent his time 
during the session of the Augsburger Reichstag, 
from April 16 to October 6, 1530. The fortress, 
moreover, is a splendid specimen of a Roman 
castle, and it is peculiarin so far as the main struc- 
ture is surrounded by two massive stone walls. 

Before ascending to the fortress, some ob- 
servations were made in the city of Coburg 
itself. On the market-place we found a num- 
ber of buildings of both legendary and historical 
interest. The walks through the principal streets 
enabled the pupils to receive a general impres- 
sion of the appearance of the city. The castle, 
which is situated on a hill commanding an ex- 
tensive view, was reached by means of a road 
leading through the court-yard of the residence 
of the Duke of Coburg, and across the beauti- 
ful park surrounding the palace. 

On arriving at the outer wall of the fortress, 
we halted for the purpose of examining its 
structure. The large door guarding the en- 
trance to the first court-yard is a work of art. 
Its artisticmerits were discussed, and asketch 

; of the door was made. The tour of the 


| castle was next undertaken. While Luther’s 


room and the Reformation room were to us 
the most important, there were many other 
things in which the boys were interested. It 

|. was in the apartment known as Luther’s 
¥ room that the reformer lived during the ses- 
sion of the Reichstag at Augsburg. In this 
room a bronze bust of Luther, a collection 
of his writings, and numerous other 
relics, are kept. In the Refor- 

mation room the large painting 
representing the Reichstag in 
session was carefully ex- 
amined, and the events of 
that session recalled. A 
general talk on the Refor- 
mation followed. Before 
leaving, the children sang 

in chorus Luther’s hymn, 
“Ein’ feste Burg,” which 

is said to have been com- 
posed in that apartment. 
During the recitation that 
followed the visit to the 
castle, the pupils spoke so 
well that one who did 
not know how their infor- 
mation had been received 
would have been liable to 
believe that the matter had 
been studied verbatim from 
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a text-book. The recitation over, we wended 
our way to the railway station to board the 
noon train for Suhl, a city in the heart of the 
Thuringian Forest. On reaching the station, 
we found a large number of people assembled, 
and we learned that the excitement was due 
to the fact that the King of Roumania was ex- 
pected in Coburg. He was indeed traveling 
on the train for which our party was waiting. 
The children’s desire to have a good look at 
the king was gratified, for within a few feet of 
where we were standing he held conversation 
with the Duke of Edinburgh—the man des- 
tined, within a month, to become the Duke of, 
Coburg. 

Two hours after leaving Coburg our train 
arrived at Suhl, the place that had been selected 
by the teachers for beginning the ascent to 
the Adlersberg, one of the highest peaks in 
the Thuringian Forest. After the visit to the 
Feste Coburg, several days elapsed before fur- 
ther points of interest relating to the history of 
the Reformation were reached. In the mean 
time the attention was directed principally to 
geography, botany, and the industries. The 
Adlersberg was placed on our program be- 
cause the extensive view from the summit affords 
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an opportunity for a good lesson in geography. 
Besides, the view from this mountain is one 
of the most picturesque to be obtained in the 
forest. Unfortunately, the lesson in geography 
that had been prepared for this occasion was 
destined to be a failure, the peak, during the 
party’s visit, being wrapped in clouds. 

The second night was spent in Schmiedefeld, 
an industrial village of some importance, sit- 
uated at the foot of the Adlersberg. A consid- 
erable amount of porcelain and glassware is 
here manufactured. It had been our intention 
to visit both the porcelain and the glass fac- 
tories, but we were doomed to disappointment, 
in so far as the latter was not in operation at 
the time. 

The tour through the porcelain works, how- 
ever, proved to be one of the most interesting 
features of the journey. 

Owing to the kindness of our guide, the chil- 
dren received a good idea of the numerous 
processes involved in the manufacture of this 
ware. We began with the room where the raw 
material passes through its first process, and 
ended with the apartment where the finished 
articles are placed on exhibition. It was inter- 
esting to notice how well the guide played the 
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par?of the teacher, and how, on this occasion, 
the pupils recited to him. On school excur- 
sions the teachers frequently resign their posi- 
tions, for a time, in favor of persons better 
acquainted with the matters brought to the no- 
tice of the pupils. After completing the round 
ofthe room in which the raw material is molded 
and glazed, the large ovens in which the articles 
are hardened were shown to the boys, and ex- 
plained tothem. Inanotherroom wesaw anum- 
ber of men engaged in painting on porcelain, 
and the method of fixing the colors was also 
demonstrated. Next, we were taken into the 
packing-room, and, lastly, into the salesroom. 

The remainder of the day was devoted toa 
visit to the highest point in the Thuringian For- 
est — namely, the observatory on the Schnee- 
kopf. Its elevation is 3250 feet. Atramp of two 
and a half hours from Schmiedefeld brought us 
to our destination. On this occasion the atmo- 
sphere was perfectly clear. The view was very 
extensive and proved of much value geograph- 
ically, asthe children received a bird’s-eye view, 
not only of the entire forest, but also of a con- 
siderable amount of territory beyond. Here, in- 
deed, the pupils were enabled to determine from 
nature the relative positions of several of the 
mountain ranges about which they had received 
instruction in the class-room. 

For conveying to children the meaning of 
a map, a view of this nature is ideal. With the 
aid of a field-glass a large number of castles 
and ruins could plainly be seen. The recitation 
that followed again showed thatthe pupils were 
able to observe accurately, to grasp situations 
quickly, and to memorize with remarkable fa- 
cility. Before descending from the mountain, a 
number of observations were made upon plants, 
and the geological conditions were studied. 
From the Schneekopf, an hour’s walk brought 
us to the village of Gehlberg, where we were 
booked to pass the night. At this place we 
were joined by the twelve pupils of the fourth 
grade, accompanied by their teacher and a 
number of students. 

As the next point on our program was situ- 
ated in an entirely different part of the forest, 
some thirty miles from Gehlberg, the fourth 
day of the journey was virtually devoid of 
pedagogical features. It was devoted simply 
to traveling on foot to Finsterbergen, a village 
twenty miles nearer our destination. Although, 
taken all in all, that day was a very wearisome 
one, it was not entirely devoid of interest. 
Between Gehlberg and the next railway sta- 
tion (Oberhof) there is a tunnel two miles in 
length, and in order that the children might 
experience the sensation of riding through a 
long tunnel, the first few miles were made by 
train. Again, the pupils were delighted with 
their march through Oberhof, which is one of 
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the most beautifully situated summer resorts 
in Thuringia. 

It might naturally be supposed that the chil- 
dren, onarriving at their destination, were ready 
to succumb. When Finsterbergen was reached, 
some of them were, indeed, very tired; but a 
few minutes’ rest, followed by a good wash, 
served to refresh them so thoroughly that even 
before supper they were amusing themselves 
by running and jumping about the grounds. 
In the evening their feet were examined by 
the teachers, and sore spots were covered with 
carbolized vaseline and bandaged. 

The last three days of the journey were fully 
as interesting and instructive as the first three 
days had been. While the distances traveled 
on foot on the fifth and sixth days were long, 
there was so much variation both in the char- 
acter of the scenery and in the subjects of in- 
struction that the drudgery of the tramp was 
reduced to a minimum. 

The special points included in the program 
for the fifth day were two: first, a visit to the 
Inselsbérg, amountain commanding a very pic- 
turesque and extensive view ; and secondly, a 
walk over a part of the historical Rennstieg. 

The distance from Finsterbergen to the In- 
selsberg can be covered at a brisk walk in three 
anda halfhours. Among the interesting places 
passed on the way were, Friedrichroda, the 
most frequented summer resort in the forest ; 
and Reinhardsbrunn, a romantic spot where 
one of the residences of the Duke of Meinin- 
gen is situated. When we reached the Insels- 
berg, the view was especially .good, and the 
pupils received another important lesson in 
geography. 

On leaving the Inselsberg on the opposite 
side, we came upon the Rennstieg, a historical 
road one hundred and ten miles in length, ex- 
tending through the forest almost from end to 
end. Of all the places visited on the journey, 
none offered richer opportunities than the Renn- 
stieg forinstruction both in history and in geog- 
raphy. Geographically the road is of interest, 
first, because it forms a watershed between two 
important river-basins, the Elbe and the Main, 
and, secondly, because it forms a boundary 
line between north and south Germany, sep- 
arating directly the country of the Thurin- 
gians from the land of the Franks. There is, 
consequently, on the two sides of the Rennstieg 
a marked difference both in the dialect and in 
the customs of the people. As an illustration 
of a watershed no better example can be found 
than the Rennstieg in the vicinity of the Insels- 
berg, running as it does on a narrow strip of 
land highly elevated above the valley on each 
side. It is needless to state that the teachers 
made excellent use of the instructive material 
afforded by the road. When at clearings 
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glimpses were received now of north Germany 
and now of south Germany, appropriate poems 
were recited by the pupils and national airs were 
sung. The fact that the Rennstieg forms a 
boundary line between north and south Ger- 
many is as interesting to historians as it is to 
geographers. It is over this road that St. 
Boniface is supposed to have found his way 
into Thuringia. 

Just before leaving the Rennstieg, we came 
upon a triangular stone known as “ Der Drei 
Herrnstein” (The Stone of Three Masters), so 
called because it indicates the point of meeting 
of three dominions —namely, the kingdom of 
Prussia, and the duchies of Meiningen and Co- 
burg. An hour’s walk from Der Drei Herrnstein, 
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through the garden-likevalley of the Steinbach, 
brought us to the village of Steinbach, a small 
manufacturing place, where we passed the night. 

The next day, again, was interesting and in- 
structive throughout. It was begun with a visit 
to a factory in Steinbach where clasps, locks, 
andsimilararticles aremade. Among the most 
interesting of the processes here followed by the 
tourists was the manufacture of the metallic 
framework for pocket-books and purses. As 
an object lesson, it proved as valuable as the 
one received on the tour through the porcelain 
works at Schmiedefeld. Some rather extensive 
cutlery works also were visited. 

After the round of the factories had been 
made, we started on our way to a neighboring 
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rock, upon which St. Boniface is said to have 
preached. This rock forms a prominence in the 
park surrounding Schloss-Altenstein, another 
of the palaces of the Duke of Meiningen. As 
we had been informed at Steinbach that the 
duke was at the time stopping at this residence, 
we doubted whether permission to enter would 
be granted to us. We were, however, not long 
in suspense. On the road leading to the park 
the duke, who was at the time on his morning 
walk, came upon the party, and entered into 
conversation with the teachers. On learning 
their mission, he cordially invited them to visit 
the grounds. He led the tourists across the 
magnificent park to the balcony of his palace, 
from which a fine view may be obtained. After 
looking over the children’s note-books, and 
offering cigarettes to the teachers, he sum- 
moned a soldier to guide the party over the 
grounds. When the rock which we sought was 
reached, some incidents relating to the work 
of St. Boniface were discussed. The Duke of 
Meiningen is one of the regents, as well as a 
supporter, of the University of Jena. 

Soon after leaving Schloss-Altenstein, we 
reached a stretch of land known as Luther’s 
Valley. It was here that the reformer, while 
fleeing from Worms, was captured, and, against 
his will, taken to the Wartburg for protection. 
Upon the spot where he was made prisoner a 
monumenthasbeenerected. Atthemonument 
the pupils received another lesson on the Re- 
formation, Luther’s conviction by the Reichs- 
tag at Worms and his friendly capture being 
discussed. The inscriptions on the monument 
were explained by the teachers, and copied by 
the boys in their note-books. Next, Luther’s 
hymn was sung, and a few poems suited to the 
occasion were recited. Lastly, the excursion- 
ists quenched their thirst at Luther’s spring, 
which flows within a few feet of the monument. 

From Luther’s Valley it was but an hour’s 
walk to Ruhla, an important manufacturing 
town and a favorite summer resort. Ruhla was 
visited principally for the purpose of witness- 
ing the manufacture of meerschaum pipes, the 
meerschaum industry being conducted here on 
a very large scale. On our arrival, however, 
we learned to our disappointment that, on ac- 
count of a festival then in progress, all the 
factories were closed. As a substitute, we were 
obliged to accept a parade of the villagers, and 
the music of the local band. These incidents 
were, however, thoroughly enjoyed by the chil- 
dren, who soon met with another pleasant sur- 
prise in the form of a visit from their principal, 
who had come to finish the journey with them. 
After a rather prolonged stay at Ruhla, we 
started on our two-hours’ walk, through one 
of the most beautiful districts in the forest, to 
Eisenach, the last place on our program. 
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The morning of the last day was devoted to 
the study of the gem of Thuringia, the Wart- 
burg, which is said to be the most perfect relic 
of a Roman castle in existence. It is situated 
on a hill near the city of Eisenach, and the view 
from its terraces is picturesque beyond descrip- 
tion. As the Wartburg forms the most prom- 
inent figure in the history of Thuringia, and the 
castle was Luther’s home during the time of the 
Reformation, the teachers regarded this visit as 
the most instructive period of the journey. On 
this occasion the principal of the school took 
charge of the classes. 

During the tramp through the woods from 
the hotel to the fortress, many places of his- 
torical interest were passed, and the more 
important points were discussed. A few ap- 
propriate songs and verses given by the pupils 
served more fully to impress upon them the 
grandeur of the situation. When the castle 
was reached the final preparatory recitation 
took place. Before entering the structure some 
time was spent in observing its exterior from 
the various court-yards, and a view from the 
terraces was taken. After we had entered the 
building we were first ushered into the gallery 
containing the series of fresco paintings repre- 
senting important incidents in the life of St. 
Elizabeth, who spent much of her time on the 
Wartburg. When the guide here began in a 
mechanical manner to explain the meaning of 
the pictures, Mr. Scholz, the principal, re- 
quested him to allow the boys to do the talk- 
ing, as they had all seen copies of the paintings. 
The man gave his consent very reluctantly, 
stating that he was obliged to complete the 
round of the buildings in half an hour; but 
when the pupils began to talk, he was so 
thoroughly surprised at the knowledge they 
displayed, that he no longer thought of his 
haste. Indeed, in passing from room to room, 
he now requested the teachers to take their 
time, and he did not speak unless his services 
were required to elucidate points not clearly 
understood by the members of our party. 

While there were things innumerable in 
which the boys became interested, the center 
of attraction was the room that had been oc- 
cupied by Luther during the period of his cap- 
tivity —from May, 1521, to March, 1522. It 
was in this room that the translation of the 
Bible was begun. Among the relics here to be 
found are portraits of Luther and his parents, 
two of the reformer’s letters in manuscript, a 
book-case containing a number of Bibles, and 
the famous ink-spot. In Luther’s room the 
boys reviewed in outline what they had learned 
during the journey concerning the history of 
the Reformation. Incidentsrelating to the early 
life of Luther, with which they had become 
familiar on a previous excursion, were also re- 
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THE RETURN. 


called. Before leaving, Luther’s hymn was 
once more sung. 

The visit to the Wartburg over, the work that 
had been planned for the journey was con- 
cluded. The remainder of the closing day was 
spent in strolling about the city of Eisenach. 
Here the attention of the pupils was called 
to a number of interesting things, among which 
were the building in which Luther resided 
as a boy while in the charge of Widow Cotta, 
and the house in which John Sebastian Bach 
was born. As the children were tired and think- 
ing of home, the day dragged on rather heavily. 
At six o’clock in the evening we boarded the 
train for Jena. The return trip was unevent- 
ful. When, atten o’clock, the lights of Jena came 
into view the boys were happy, and they gave 
vent to their feelings in a song of greeting. 


As the journeys undertaken by thisschool are 
always closed with a parade through the city 
of Jena from the railway station to the school- 
house, we were not surprised to find, on our ar- 
rival, a large number of people in waiting. As 
a festival was in progress on that evening, the 
usual number of musicians could not be ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, the two drummer-boys 
who had volunteered their services played with 
so much energy that they succeeded in pre- 
venting the procession from becoming chaotic. 
Many of those who had come to meet us were 
supplied with Chinese lanterns, and the streets 
through which we passed were further illumi- 
nated by means of strontium lights, which had 
been prepared by friends of the pupils. 

When the school-house was reached the pro- 
cession halted. The principal of the school now 
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spoke a few words, intended mainly for the pur- 
pose of explaining to the parents the significance 
of aschool journey. Anoutline of the work that 
had been done during the week was also given. 
In answer, one of the men who had listened to 
the address spoke in behalf of the parents, 
thanking the teachers for their pains, and ex- 
pressing complete confidence in the methods 
of the school. It was eleven o’clock when the 
company dispersed. 


WHEN the attention is directed to the fea- 
tures of the journey other than those purely in- 
tellectual, the story to be told is by no means 
a glowing one. ‘The distances to be covered 
on foot were long, thesleeping accommodations 
poor, and the meals plain and uniform. But 
as the German mode of living differs so widely 
from our own, things that might be regarded 
as hardships by American boys would not ne- 
cessarily be so regarded by boys brought up 
in Germany, amid poor home surroundings. 
Besides, it is one of the particular purposes of 
a German school-journey to harden the boys. 

From the start until the end of the third day 
the boys fared well enough; the walks were 
not very long, and the hotel accommodations 
were passable. On the first night mattresses 


were placed at the disposal of the tourists, and 
on the second night even beds were secured. 
On the evening of the third day, however, the 


difficulties were destined to begin. Owing to 
an act of negligence, no positive arrangements 
had been made for that night. On our arrival 
at the only available inn at Gehlberg, the pro- 
prietor stated that he was not prepared, at a 
moment’s notice, to accommodate a party of 
thirty-eight (we were to be joined before dinner 
by the members of the youngerclass). The host, 
on seeing our plight, finally concluded to ac- 
commodate us. He proposed to allow the party 
to occupy during the night a large meeting- 
room, promising tospread shavings on the floor, 
and to supply an adequate number of blankets. 

As the children were tired and hungry, and 
the prospects before them were poor, their hu- 
mor was naturally not of the best. And when 
the teachers, instead of endeavoring to raise 
their spirits, voluntarily added trouble to the 
unavoidable ones, the boys became very much 
depressed. In the first place, on this evening, 
when the dinner was much more meager than 
usual, the pupils were punished for a slight of- 
fense, committed on the previous day, by being 
deprived of their regular allowance of beer. 
Again, when, after the meal, two boys became 
engaged in a harmless war of words, a teacher 
settled the question by striking one of them. 

When the time for retiring arrived, matters 
were found to be even worse than had been 
expected. The proprietor of the inn— who was 
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the only mean man we met on the journey — 
had furnished no more than five blankets for 
the accommodation of over thirty persons, and 
besides, the supply of shavings was far too 
scanty. As we were at an elevation of twenty- 
two hundred feet, and the temperature was ex- 
ceptionally low even for that region, some of 
the children suffered severely from the cold. It 
was, indeed, the lot of more than one to be 
obliged to rest on the bare floor, and without 
even a part of a blanket for a cover. One of 
the boys in the party weighed only forty-eight 
pounds, and another not more than fifty. That, 
on rising the next morning, the excursionists 
were not in excellent condition, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine; yet this was the day that had 
been set for the long walk to Finsterbergen, 
to which I have already referred. On the might 
following this walk the children rested on straw, 
but the proprietor of the hotel was kind enough 
to make them comfortable by means of a lib- 
eral supply of sheets and blankets. 

While the fifth day’s tour was interesting, it 
was nevertheless a difficult one, as the distance 
walked was nearly twenty miles, and the boys 
had finally begun to tire. The little fellow that 
weighed only forty-eight pounds carried a knap- 
sack weighing nineand a half, while some of the 
knapsacks weighed no more than five pounds. 

By farthe most disagreeable experiences dur- 
ing the journey, however, were those that be- 
fell the party in the place where the fifth night 
was spent. The village itself bore a look so un- 
inviting that even on entering we were thor- 
oughly disgusted. The odor that pervaded it 
was awful. But this was not all. While on our 
way to the inn where we had arranged to stop, 
we were informed that the proprietor had died 
suddenly, that he had been buried on that day, 
and that, in consequence, we should be obliged 
to stay at the only other available house. Even 
underthe most favorable circumstancesit would 
have been bad enough to spend a night in such 
a place; but now matters were very much 
worse. Thehouse to which we were conducted 
by our informant was kept by a butcher who 
had absolutely no regard for sanitary laws. As 
to the room which had been placed at our dis- 
posal for the night, although it was large enough 
for the purpose, it wasso badly ventilated andso 
poorly lighted that it was scarcely habitable for 
human beings. Thestraw that had been strewn 
upon the floor for the accommodation of the 
guests bore the appearance of having been used 
in the stalls for a considerable period. It was 
fortunate that all escaped on the following 
morning no worse for the experiences of that 
memorable night. On the sixth day, again, a 
walk of nearly twenty miles was taken ; but the 
night was spent in a good hotel, and, on that 
occasion, the straw was clean. 
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While the food during the journey was plain, 
it was better than most of the boys were ac- 
customed to receive, for nearly all the chil- 
dren attending this school are from the poorest 
of homes. The breakfast, which was usually 
taken at seven, consisted of a cup of coffee and 
a roll, At dinner—the evening meal — the 
boys were generally served with a roast, one 
or two vegetables, bread, and half a pint of 
beer. Breakfast and dinner were taken at the 
hotels where the nights were passed. During 
the day three luncheons of bread and sausage 
were made. The luncheons at ten and at five 
were hastily partaken of on the road or in the 
woods. The midday meal, however, was usu- 
ally spread on a table, either in a restaurant or 
a beer garden, and each child at this time re- 
ceived, in addition to hissandwiches, half a pint 
of beer. As a rule, a long time was spent over 
this meal. It was the period set aside for rest- 
ing after the morning’s exertions. Socially, it 
was the most enjoyable part of the day, and 
the only time when the family life may bé said 
to have been led by the school. 

The expense, although fully as high as on 
other occasions of a similar nature, was almost 
incredibly small. All things included, the cost, 
per capita, did not exceed sixty cents a day. 
The highest amount paid in any one inn for 
dinner, lodging, and breakfast was thirty-two 
cents — eighteen cents for dinner, nine cents 
for lodging, and five cents for breakfast. Fif- 
teen cents covered the cost of the three lunches. 
The remainder was spent on railway-fares, and 
on entrance-fees to castles and observatories. 
To school excursionists railway-tickets are sold 
at a reduction of sixty-six per cent. from the 
regular rates, and still greater reductions are 
made on entrance-fees to instructive places. 
Thus, in Germany, school excursions are in 
every way encouraged. The funds required for 
the journey are in part provided by the uni- 
versity, and in part given in the form of dona- 
tions by the students of pedagogy, and other 
friends of the school. The pupils are not ob- 
liged to contribute, but a few of them usually 
pay a small sum. 

The spirit manifested during the journey was 
in full accord with the physical features. In- 
deed, lack of sympathy on the part of the 
teachers was a characteristic phase of the tour. 

As for the boys, although they endured the 
physical hardships with scarcely a murmur, 
their behavior in other directions showed a com- 
plete lack of manliness. Nor did the feeling 
of good-fellowship exist. In many of them the 
tears were always near the surface, and they 
were shed in profusion on the slightest pro- 
vocation. Ifa boy happened to take the small- 
est liberty with one of his companions, the 
affair was seldom passed over good-naturedly, 
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the usual result being either a crying spell, or a 
flow of abusive words. One of the pupils wept 
long and bitterly simply because some one had 
called him a shoemaker. Worst of all, petty 
spats arising among the pupils were seldom 
settled by themselves. Sooner or later the tale 
of woe was carried to one of the teachers, 
and the latter not infrequently brought affairs 
to a close by boxing the ears of one of the 
boys, it mattered little which. Na attempt 
was made by the teachers to cure the children 
of their babyishness, and tattling was always 
encouraged. Once a boy’s mental equilibrium 
was disturbed, he became sullen, and remained 
aloof from the others for hours. As ill-humor 
on the part of a few pupils naturally reacted 
on the other members of the party, the pre- 
vailing feeling during the journey was one of 
gloom. Again, in the evening, when the boys 
were tired, nothing was done to afford them 
pleasure. And when, after retiring, children 
were found who failed promptly to fall asleep, 
their restlessness, which was most likely due to 
exhaustion, was put down by the teachers as 
unruliness, and they received as an anodynea 
box on the ears. 

Although the spirit and the physical features 
of the described journey may not meet with our 
approval, it is clear that its suggestive value, 
from the standpoint ofintellectual development, 
is in no way affected by the former. In them- 
selves the German methods are not antagon- 
istic to sympathy. Is not, for example, the 
kindergarten — the institution which above all 
fosters helpfulness, love, and sympathy — a 
creation of Germany ? Andare not our progres- 
sive schools abounding in sympathy, while their 
system of instruction is founded on theories 
evolved by German educators? In a word, as 
it has been shown in so many directions that 
when German educational theories are planted 
in American soil, the fruit begins to approach 
the ideal, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the same would be true in regard to the school 
excursions ? 

The material for instruction offered by our 
country, with the exception of the historical, is 
in every way equal to that offered by Germany. 
Nor is our country by any means lacking in his- 
torical associations interesting to Americans. In 
regard to the latter, I take the liberty to quote the 
following from Mr. Lyman P. Powell’s highly 
suggestive article, ‘The Renaissance of the 
Historical Pilgrimage,’ which appeared in the 
“ Review of Reviews” for October, 1893 : 


Our land is a great historical laboratory in 
which our historic wealth has been too long neg- 
lected. In each of the thirteen original States, 
pilgrimages could easily be planned for a study 
of its colonization. A week in New England will 
furnish a new insight into the colonization of that 
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section. The Swedish, Dutch, and English set- 
tlements of the Middle Atlantic States could be 
visited in little time. Doubtless the early South- 
ern colonies could easily be picked out, including 
a visit to the site of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fort on 
Roanoke Island. . There is scarcely a spot, 
east or west, whichis not within easyaccess of some 
historic survival which has in it a lesson for the 
child and for the adult. The whole Southwest is 
rich with vestiges of those Spanish institutions of 


AT 


which Professors Bernard Moses and Frank W. 
Blackmar have recently written. The school-chil- 
dren of St. Louis and New Orleans will find in 
those cities abundant traces of the French occu- 
pation of Louisiana. The dweller upon the Great 
Lakes will find Detroit of as great historic as com- 
mercial interest. 


Again, as the spirit manifested by our pro- 
gressive teachers in the class-room is such as to 
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exert an excellent influence on the esthetic 
feelings and the sympathies of the child, it is 
but natural to suppose that amid surroundings 
in themselves inspiring the influence exerted 
on the character of the child would be doubly 
favorable. Finally, by careful attention to the 
physical needs of the pupils, a school journey 
could not fail to exert a favorable influence 
on their health. As money is more plentiful 
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LUNCH. 


here than it is in Germany, an American 
school journey might be made in comfort; 
suitable accommodations for the night might 
besecured, and the food made commensurate 
with our mode of living. Moreover, by means 
of wagons, the physical exercise might be 
regulated according to the strength of the 
pupils. The experiment is certainly worth 
trying. 
J. M. Rice. 


It is interesting to note that, on the suggestion of the author of this article, the experiment was made last 


June by the public-school authorities of Anderson, Indiana. 
The party, including teachers, pupils, and members of the school-board, numbered 


proved successful. 
seventy-two. — EDITOR. 


The excursion, which was seven days in duration, 





PLAYGROUNDS 


USINESS led me over on the 

West Side and into Wooster 

street the other day. It was 

the noon hour. Below Bleecker 

street, in front of Grammar 

= 4] School No. 10, a knot of 

boys obstructed the sidewalk, intent on some 

game that was new tome. I stopped to watch 

them. While I looked, some one in the crowd 

shouted to go into the yard and finish it, and 

they all went. I wanted to see the end of the 
game, so I went too. 

The “ yard” was a gloomy little well be- 
tween the school and a big factory building. I 
was going to say it was called yard by courtesy, 
but courtesy could never have been stretched so 
far. Nobody buta boy bornina tenement would 
have thought of it as a yard. A stairway ran 


up at the farther end, and to the right was an 
open door, through which the boys disappeared. 


1 followed them in. If it was twilight in the 
yard, in there it was midnight. A gas-lamp 
burned on the opposite side of the room. It 
seemed to me a long way off, though it was only 
a few steps. Its rays merely served to show how 
dense the darkness was. Doors wereslamming; 
they let in smells, but no light. One of the 
romping boys ran against me, but though I 
caught and held him, it was some time before 
my eyes, accustomed to the sunlight in the 
street, could make him out. By degrees I saw. 
I was in a room about half the width and, I 
judged, nearly the length of the building, full 
of dust and drafts, in which a score of boys 
were running around. Presently they were all 
bunched at the rear, where there was some kind 
of a recess, and a teacher, coming in from the 
yard, went swiftly over to see what they were 
doing. The impulse was upon me to doas he 
did. The place seemed suggestive of nothing 
so much as of deeds of darkness. Coming 
back, he told me that some of the class-rooms 
up-stairs were as dark as this playground. 
Even on a day as bright with summer sun- 
shine as th’; one, they had to burn gas in them. 
Then a bell rang, and all went up-stairs. 

I knew well enough that he spoke the truth, 
for I remembered a report made by Dr. Mo- 
reau Morris of the Health Department, two 
years before, on this Wooster street school 
among others, and of course it was not to be 
expected that it would have had any other ef- 
fect so soon than to make some of the school 
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officers angry. Schoolsare not built or reformed 
ina day —atleastnot in New York. There was, 
years ago, a conscientious board of trustees 
that had doubts as to theirschool, and resolved 
to have it investigated by the Board of Health. 
The inspector reported that it was bad, and 
told howit should be made good, and supposed 
that he had heard the last of it. But the next 
year there was another resolution asking for 
an inspection. It was made, and disclosed that 
nothing had been done. The same faults were 
pointed out, and the same remedies suggested. 
It was not until this performance had been 
gone through four or five times— for all I 
know it is going on yet —that it dawned upon 
the inspector that he was never to hear the last 
of it. So I was prepared to find the Wooster 
school unchanged. I have been at the pains 
since of looking up Dr. Morris’s report, and 
these are some of the things it said: that the 
class-rooms were dark; that in some the little 
light that came in fell on the right side of the 
children, which was most injurious to their 
sight; that the closets were foul ; that the air in 
the class-rooms was so “ vitiated, foul, and un- 
healthy” that “the teachers are compelled to 
suspend the studies for a time during each ses- 
sion to open all the windows and doors for the 
admission of fresh air, exercising the children 
by calisthenics during the time the windows are 
open, whatever may be the outside tempera- 
ture at any season of the year.” 

The doctor said nothing about the “ play- 
ground,” forthe reason, probably, that there was 
little to say that would not be a virtual con- 
demnation of every other school playground in 
the city, and just then he had his hands full 
with theclass-rooms in which the children spent 
five hours of the day, breathing sometimes lit- 
tle less than rank poison. Such as it is, this 
Wooster street playground is typical of the New 
York public school in all essential things. Per- 
haps it is darker than most of them, but none 
of them is well lighted. There is always need 
of the lamp. Herds of rats forage about the 
old buildings. In all but the newest schools 
rows of closets open upon the playground. In 
the cellar-like gloom of this cheery apartment 
the boys and girls dodge countless iron posts 
and pillars in their play. In the most recently 
built schools these have been abolished, and a 
stone floor has been substituted for the dusty 
boards, but there is no trick of construction that 
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can bring sunlight and cheer into them. I never 
enter one without experiencing a real shock at 
the thought that such things can be. I know 
of a mother in this city, the wife of a mission- 
ary, who, having spent half a lifetime sharing 
her husband’s labors among the heathen, re- 
turned to New York and civilization overjoyed 
at the thought of having an opportunity to 
give her boys proper schooling; but horri- 
fied at what she saw at the public school to 
which she took them, she marched them off 
at once to the nearest private school that was 
not like a dungeon, as she said ; and there they 
stayed. 

Perhaps it is unjust to criticize the Board of 
Education onthisaccount. It must be admitted 
that it is no easy task to keep step, even a long 
way behind as we do, with the demands of our 
growing population upon the schools, and the 
idea that they had any duties in the matter of 
the children’s play that were not covered by 
the “system” as it has been handed down to 
them probably never entered the commission- 
ers’ heads. If it had, it is highly improbable 
that any proposition to spend money for such 
an object in a city that pays thirty millions a 
year for the running of its municipal machin- 
ery would have provoked anything but ridicule 
in those who hold its purse-strings. It is not to 
be assumed that they would comprehend that 
children have other rights than to be stuffed 
with “ knowledge ” that is sometimes of more 
than doubtful quality. The proof of it is in the 
very recent condemnation by the Health De- 
partment of at least one school-building as dan- 
gerous to life, and the arraignment by one of 
the school commissioners of a dozen others as 
unfit for use. The old Greeks, with whom we 
are fond of comparing ourselves in seasons of 
civic gloriation, rather to our own advantage, 
knew better than that. They gave the boy 
the first chance, and the man they made of 
him would have passed muster, intellectually 
and physically, even with a New York school- 
board. 

In the matter of healthy play the school-boy 
in New York does not have a chance. Any 
village boy is better off than he. He has play- 
grounds, so called, but it is idle to say that he 
plays there. He could not if he would. With 
boys, to play is to run. To run one must have 
room. How much room is there on one floor for 
the children to run in, who, sitting down, pack 
three rooms? They must either go on the street, 
or they are let loose in the play-room on suffer- 
ance. Thelimit is reached as soon as they begin 
to let themselves out. Up-stairs there are pupils 
who study during recess, and teachers with 
nerves. The result was described to me by an 
employeeinone East Side school up-town,one of 
the best in the city, where more than three thou- 
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sand children go. “‘ There is generally one of 
the teachers looking after them to see that they 
don’t over-do it. They have to make noise kind 
of easy-like, you know. Anyhow, they can’t all 
be here. Most of them stay up-stairs studying 
at recess. It has to be that way.” And down in 
the Allen street school, No. 42,—which is one 
of the worst, if not the worst, in the city,— 
where the playground is, if anything, darker 
and more repulsive than the one in Wooster 
street, the janitress explained the prevailing 
quiet in so great a crowd by the statement that 
“these children are of a kind that have to be 
kept down.” As if they were not kept down 
enough out of school, poor wretches! They 
were the children of the poorest refugee Jews. 

I know of atleast one school in this city where 
there never was any other playground than the 
street outside. After forty years of this sort of 
thing, I am told that an indoor one is at last 
to be provided this year, the crowd of children 
having been reduced enough by the building 
of another school-house in the neighborhood to 
allow space forit. In another, where nine hun- 
dred of the poorest children go, all little ones, 
the only playground is a narrow hallway with 
rows of vile-smelling closets strung along it. 
To offset these, there is to my knowledge one 
real public-school playground in New York, 
not counting the two-acre lot at the West 
Farms school, or the accidental playground 
afforded the boys of Grammar School 94, at 
68th street and Amsterdam Avenue last win- 
ter, by some building lots that are now being 
fenced in. It is characteristic that this one 
real playground as such is also an accident, 
or at least it was never acquired for that pur- 
pose. It is in the heart of a tenement block 
adjoining the First street school, on the site 
of an old graveyard, which was acquired with 
infinite trouble to protect the school’s light. 
No less than two special laws had to be 
passed to gain possession of it. The veteran 
principal builded better than he knew when 
he persevered through many obstacles. His 
school is to-day one of the brightest in the 
city. It is noted for the spirit his boys put 
into their singing and into all their work. Nor 
is it all the reflection of the spirit of the master. 
The playground, I am persuaded, is responsi- 
ble for its share of it. “ Money would not com- 
pensate us for the loss of it,” said Mr. Litchfield, 
the master, to me one day recently. Exclusion 
from the playground he has found to be a most 
effective punishment, if any is needed, which is 
not often. The demand for this, the only play- 
ground in the neighborhood, is so great that 
he has been compelled to allow its use after 
school-hours in the afternoon. It is not big 
enough for all at once, but for as many as it 
can hold it is an ideal spot, with enough shelter 
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when it rains, and sunlight in plenty when it 
is dry. Some of the boys come an hour earlier 
in the morning to get a chance for a good 
romp. 

It may have been a mere coincidence that the 
rough gang of boys which used to disgrace that 
block on Second Avenue, and occasionally did 
much mischief, has not been heard from since 
the old graveyard became a playground. Itisa 
fact, anyhow, and my experience with Poverty 
Gap makes me feel quite certain that there is a 
connection between the two things. Over there 
it used to be next to impossible to go through 
the block without being pelted with mud by 
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the ragamuffins, who very early developed into 
toughs of a peculiarly vicious stamp. They half 
killed two policemen, and, out of sheer malice, 
beat to death the one boy in the block with 
a good reputation. The neighborhood was as 
desolate as it was desperate; but when the 
wicked old tenements were torn down, and a 
public playground was opened on the site of 
them, with swings and sand-heaps and wheel- 
barrows and shovels, the whole neighborhood 
changed as if by magic. There were no more 
outrages. I don’t believe I heard once from 
Poverty Gap that yearthrough the police. Even 
a man with spectacles might go undisturbed 
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through the block. The boys had found other 
use for the mud. As an ingredient of pies it was 
a great persuader to peace, whereas in the gut- 
ter it had been a standing challenge to com- 
bat with society at large. All the wickedness 
that remained in Poverty Gap spent itself in 
the name it gave to the playground, “ Holy 
Terror Park.” But it was harmless. Unfor- 
tunately, the Park is gone. The building of 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge wiped it out in part. 
There is room yet, however, and a rare chance 
for some public-spirited citizen to do his day 
and his generation (all but the police-reporter) 
a good turn. 

If the transformation of Poverty Gap was 
magic, it was of a kind school-boards and city 
authorities ought to learn with all speed. But, 
after all, it is very simple. Boys in and out of 
school need to play, and in their own way. 
Their own wayis not “ kind of easy-like.” They 
have to yell to be healthy. Unless they have 
the chance, they are likely to turn out either 
wicked or dull. Dr. Morris in his report on the 
schools commented upon the factthat where the 
ventilation was bad the children were always 
dull toward theend of thesession. There are not 
a dozen schools among the hundred and thirty- 
odd in the city where the ventilation is as it 
should be. There are many in which it is ex- 
ceedingly bad. The children are required to 
give close attention to their studies during five 
hours of every school-day. Unless that day is 
broken up by intermissiors in the open air at 
healthy play, it is simply.impossible for them 
to do it. They have not the chance. The 
street is the only playground that is open to 
them. But the street is an educator with its 
own plan, and the plan is nota safe one. Pov- 
erty Gap gave us a lesson on that point, and 
we have had more of the kind. 

Real playgrounds must be provided fo: the 
children of New York, but from where are they 
to come ? I do not know of a single school 
in the city to-day that is near to a park or 
other breathing-spot, where the boys and girls 
may romp to their hearts’ content. Indeed, 
they seem to have been placed with a purpose 
of avoiding such neighbors. No relief is to be 
expected from the Board of Education. It has 
lost some good chances of providing it, and in- 
terfered to spoil some promising plans laid by 
more far-sighted ward trustees. A case in point 
was the new school, No. 7, in Chrystie street, 
on the corner of Hester street. It is a building 
witha magnificent sweep of nearly two hundred 
feet front, and is in the most densely crowded 
neighborhood, not only in New York, but in 
all the world. The census shows the packing 
of the Tenth Ward to be at the rate of 353,000 
to the square mile, and it is growing all the 
time. The children thatattend theschool come, 
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to a large extent, from the poorest and most 
desolate homes. There is no green spot within 
easy reach of it. To procure a playground 
for the children by the purchase of property 
was beyond the means of the trustees. They 
determined to make one on the roof of their 
big building, and laid their plans for a brick 
floor up there, and a parapet high enough to 
keep the boldest boy from climbing over. It 
was a beautiful idea, but it never became more 
than that. The Board of Education decided 
that the building would cost too much, and 
cut off all the “ frills.” The playground on the 
roof was the first.of these. Now the school 
has a tin roof, which represents a lost oppor- 
tunity of rare proportions. The city saved per- 
haps $40,000. What it lost cannot easily be 
computed in money. That roof-garden would 
have been cheap at almost any cost. 

The new school in the Mulberry Bend has 
an attic gymnasium that was secured by atrick. 
As an educational influence it will rival the 
park under its windows, when that becomes a 
reality. Adjoining Grammar School No. 1, at 
Ludlow and Delancey streets, there was an 
open lot with a single tree in it upon which I 
cast longing eyes for years as a member of a 
committee interested in locatinga playground 
in that neighborhood ; but we were told at the 
Comptroller’s office that it was for the school- 
children to play in. It was to be laid out for 
their use. Since then it has been built upon, 
and there is an end of that plan. I have heard 
of three or four instances in which ground had 
been procured with this professed aim, but it has 
not in any case been utilized. The longest step 
the Board of Education took in the direction of 
reforming the physical condition of the schools 
was when, some years ago, it committed itself 
to the policy of building thenceforward only 
on corners ;! but that, salutary as its effects 
were, specially in the matter of light, was a 
step away from the needed playground, for of 
course corner property costs more money, and 
leaves less to spend for “frills.” And then 
the improved looks of the thing made it easier 
to forget what was still lacking. Grammar 
School No. 77, on First Avenue between 85th 
and 86th streets, represents the development of 
that idea to its best advantage, though it was 
built before the idea was laid down as a rule 
of conduct. It occupies two corners, covering 
the whole end of the block, and is in all other 
respects an excellent school; but its indoor 
playgrounds are ridiculously inadequate to the 
accommodation of its three thousand and more 


1 At least so I understood it; but I see that in this 
year’s report Superintendent Jasper recommends that 
preference be given to such sites, as if it were not a set- 
tled principle, as I thought. At all events, it has been 
the practice. 
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pupils. It is the one I spoke of in which the 
children had to “ play kind of easy-like.” Of 
course the effect is to thrust the children upon 
the street, which is hostile to the educational 
idea that the school-board represents. 

Some other way must be found, then, of pro- 
viding the needed playgrounds, if they are ever 
to come. It happens that there is a perfectly 
simple and easy way. It is no Utopian back- 
yard reform, but a plain business-measure, for 
the operation of which the machinery isalready 
provided by law. The need of breathing-spots 
for old and young in the crowded tenement 
districts appealed to the legislature seven years 
ago with sufficient force to procure the pas- 
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sage of what became known as the Small Parks 
Law. Under it the Board of Street Opening 
and Improvement is empowered to condemn 
lands anywhere below 155th street, and to take 
the necessary steps to locate and lay out “such 
and so many” public parks as it may “from 
time to time determine.” Here was an un- 
equaled opportunity, deliberately extended to 
meet a recognized emergency. How was it 
used ? In seven years the city authorities have 
located, but not laid out, one park of a single 
block, which was urgently needed. I refer to 
the one which is coming, when all the red tape 
is unwound, in the Mulberry Bend. It has 
taken the commissioners seven years to award 
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a million and a half, in round numbers, to the 
holders of property in the block. It took the 
politicians less than seven weeks to get the half 
million they assessed for benefit upon adjacent 
property wiped out, and to saddle the whole 
thing on the city. That is the way of a good 
many reform efforts in New York. Still, one 
might condone even that, if the park were there, 
orevenin sight. But the Bend is there instead, 
in all its pristine nastiness. All the change 
wrought so far has been on paper. 

I say that is the only visible, or rather in- 
visible, result wrought so far under this most 
beneficent law. To.be sure, an addition was 
made to the East River Park, up-town, under 
it, at a cost of half a million, and the old Hud- 
son street graveyard has been condemned at a 
like figure. But there was no crying demand for 
either, and as to the Corlear’s Hook Park, that 
was authorized by a special act, and was never 
urgent except as a political measure. None 
of the sites that were urged by the health offi- 
cers have been taken or even considered. Asa 
means of “relieving the congestion of the tene- 
ment districts,” the Small Parks Law has been 
a bad failure. The net 
results of seven years 
of its operation are an 
appropriation of two 
millions and a half, al- 
ready paid out, or soon 
to be, and a promise of 
a park in the Mulberry 
Street Bend. Clearly, if 
this generation, or the 
next, is to derive the in- 
tended benefit from it, 
we must go about it in 
another way. 

Here is the one I 
propose, for which the 
law furnishes all the 
needed machinery: Let 
enough land be con- 
demned around every 
public school in the 
city that is not already 
isolated, to make a very 
small park that shall at 
once be a playground 
for the children, and a 
breathing-spot for the 
over-worked mothers 
with their babies, as 
well as a place where 
the fathers may smoke 
their evening pipes. 
And let these parks be 
laid out at once. There 
need be no long quar- 
rel about the value of 
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property to be so seized. It generally goes way 
up when the city manifests a desire for it ; but, 
as is well known, schools depress rather than 
boom real estate, so that, without taking advan- 
tage of this fact, the fair selling value ought to 
be ascertained without long palaver. Then this 
plan would result in locating at once a hundred 
little “lungs” or more where the greatest crowds 
are, and where, therefore, they are needed most, 
and so would end that discussion. The question 
that arises in everybody’s mind at once, quite 
naturally, is, What would it cost ? 

Without stopping to consider whether such 
a system of school-parks would not be cheap 
at any cost, let us look at the facts a moment. 
There are in this city from the Battery to 
West Farms 131 public schools. Of these 
about eighty-three are in the middle of blocks, 
squeezed in between other buildings that rob 
them of light and air, and four more are situ- 
ated in that way, but run through to the next 
street. I say “ about,” because while that is the 
number at the time of writing this, yet some 
ofthem are to be abandoned,—none too soon,— 
as for instance the Vandewater street and the 
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WHERE THEY BURN GAS BY 
Roosevelt street school, and are counted here 
only because they still exist. The rest of the 
schools are on corners, or isolated for the pres- 
ent at least. Leaving these last, which are all 
in the annexed district, out of consideration at 
this time, I find that such parks as I have in 
mind could be provided at the remaining 116 
schools for about thirteen millions of dollars. 
Keeping in mind what we have or have not got 
for two millions and a halfin seven years, does 
this seem an exorbitant sum ? ‘There is no rea- 
son why the carrying out of such a plan should 
take anything like the time that has been wasted 
in the Bend. It could be doné as easily in 
seven months as in seven years, in season to 
give all the work needed by the unemployed 
next winter without surrendering to their claim 
that the city should make work for them. The 
expense of setting each of the 87 school-houses 
that stand in the middle of their blocks in such a 
park as I mean, I estimate at ten millions and 
a half, an average of about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars for each. 

But what kind of park can be got for $125,- 
ooo? By looking at the ground-plan of Gram- 
mar School No. 20, in Chrystie street, the reader 
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will at once comprehend both the emergency 
and the scheme of relief. The school is seen to 
be set in a solid block of tenements, which, as 
the pressure of the population grows, will grow 
taller, trenching more upon its light and airun- 
til they must be removed. Already the teachers 
have to burn gas on the two lower floors on the 
brightest days, and in spite of the use of reflec- 
tors to catch what light struggles down between 
the tenements, the lower rooms resemble dun- 
geons more than places for children to learn 
their lessons in. The class-rooms are so crowded 
that in two the children had to get up and move 
before I could enter. Their legs blocked the 
door. Their“ playground” is dark, with closets 
opening upon it. The school is in the heart o! 
the crowded Tenth Ward. My scheme includes 
the removal of one tenement on each side o! 
it in Chrystie street, and the six on Forsy! 
street behind it. I have been at some pails 
to ascertain the value of the property to bes? 
condemned, and believe thatit coul:! be bought 
for $240,000, if not fort less. In fa: 
houses is for sale at a lower figur 
put upon it. So in the case of No. 7, at¢ hrys 
tie and Hester streets, only a few blocks awa)- 
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There I would pay for the “ frills” rejected by Vandewater street and the Roosevelt street 
the Board of Education by condemning all the school I have allowed $100,000 to be laid out 
property back of the school on Forsyth street in a breathing-space about the new building in 
atacost of $220,000. Ifthis were deemedtoo Oliver street. The site is now under discussion, 
liberal an allowance because of the proximity and there is here a fine opportunity to test my 
of the other school park in Chrystie street, a plan in a district that is as much in need of a 
hundred feet square or so behind the school, green spot as any in the city. 
from the corner to No, 51 Forsyth street, might § SofarI havespokenonly oftheschoolsdown- 
be acquired at a cost of $130,000. But this is town. Some of those up-town are quite as bad 
ofali places the neighborhood where parks are as the worst. In the case of those that are not, 
needed, and I would not skimp here, particu- as for instance Grammar School No. 77, at First 
larly as there are other localities where asim- Avenueand 8sthstreet, and where Central Park 
ple playground will suffice. These help to is within reasonable reach of the grown-up peo- 
reduce the average of cost, which in some of ple, I would add a playground of generous size 
the East Side schools is much exceeded. by clearing at least two full lots adjoining the 
Tothisclass belongs Primary School No. 15, school. This is merely foreconomy’s sake, since 
in Stone street, for instance, which has a small that is going to be where the fight will come in. 
attendance, and could get along nicely with a IfI had my way, I wouldsurround every school 
playground, Jeannette Park being in the imme- in the city, up-town or down-town, with a park 
diate vicinity. The adjoining lot is inthe mar- that would make it always the most attractive 
ket for $60,000, So, in the case of Primary spot in all the neighborhood. 
School 34, in Pearl street, near Beekman street, To my mind that is one of the chief advan- 
where the population is small, $75,000 would tages to be derived from the school park. In- 
cover the purchase of enough ground for the stead of being repelled, children would be 
children to play in, and to secure light and air attracted to a school that was identified with 
for the class-rooms, if the school is to remain their playground. Truancy would cease. I 
there. In the case of Grammar School 
No. 4,in Rivington street, I would 
tear down all the houses that back up 
on it from Ridge and Pitt streets, and 
somake at once a breathing-spot cap- 
able of being made beautiful as well 
asuseful. The city has already, I be- 
lieve, acquired the property west of 
the school, but not for a playground. 
Iam informed that a new wing of 
the school is to be built there at once. 
If this could not be prevented, the 
Pitt street property ought at least to 
be acquired at a cost of not much 
more than $100,000, though it is held 
ata higher figure. And so on. My 
figures are not random guesses. I 
have carefully examined the property 
ontheinsurance maps and personally, 4% rt 
and while they would probably be dis- ~~ os ee area oer 
puted by those in interest, I am con- PLAN OF RIVINGTON STREET SCHOOL AND NEIGHBORHOOD. 
ident that they would not be greatly exceeded would adopt the plan that has proved success- 
inthe awards, ful in London, of lending the schools to the 
Ifthe Wooster school is not to be definitely boys for club-rooms in the evening hours,— un- 
abandoned, it would be necessary to demolish der some system of effective but not intrusive 
the factories on both sides to improve its light, surveillance, and not the kind that would aim at 
aswell asto give the children a playground,and “keeping them down,” — those evening hours 
Thave counted it in my footing at $175,000; but whenthe manufacture ofthe tough goes on most 
Ido not think it would be worth spending-any actively in the street. The gangs would soon 
such amount upon it. Neither would the ex- find their occupation gone when the schools 
penditure of $125,000 to secure relief for No. became boys’ clubs. Why is it so hard for our 
42,in Allen street, be justified by the results. city authorities tolearn a lesson which any man’s 
These schools should long since havebeen con- unofficial commonsense grasps at once? How- 
demned, and other sites found. I have included eyer, the club is not necessarily a part of the 
tiem in my estimate for that event. For the school park. It is one of the “ frills” to be con- 
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sideredafterward. The firstconsideration would 
be to make the park attractive as well as useful. 
I would have a few trees in it for shade, a shel- 
ter at one end or along the side for rainy days, 
and some simple gymnastic apparatus for the 
children. For the rest, there should be a com- 
bination of asphalt and grass, with the asphalt 
predominating, and neverasign of “keep off the 
grass,” if the lawns had to be sodded every year 
anew. My school-park should be a people’s 
park in which the children might play at recess, 
and where the mothers might take their babies 
during school hours, It should be always open, 
and there should be plenty of seats in it. 

A school set in such a park could be made 
architecturally attractive. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to accomplish that with some of the 
structures which now stand, but in time that 
would follow, once the principle was laid down. 
Light in plenty there would be, and foul air 
would no longer make the children dull over 
their books. Dr. Morris reported that in all 
the schools he visited “the children and the 
teachers suffered from colds caused by the dan- 
gerous drafts ” from the windows that had to 
be opened lest they smother. Mechanical ven- 
tilation might yet be needed, but there would 
be no Allen street or Wooster street stench, at 
all events, to wreck our children’s health. The 
question of quick exit in the event of danger 
would be solved by the school-park, and the 
awful risk of fire by having a school-house in 
among tinder-box factories would be avoided. 
Very few public-school buildings in the city 
have any pretensions to being fireproof. Any 
one can see for himself, by examining the in- 
surance maps, how many of them, especially of 
the crowded ones down-town, are surrounded 
by buildings rated specially hazardous on ac- 
count of their character. 

The plan of the school-park, as I have here 
put it forth, did not originate with me. It was 
first suggested by Dr. Roger S. Tracy when the 
location of small parks was broached some years 
ago. There wasachance totry it when the Mul- 
berry Bend Park wastakenin hand, forthere was 
a public school in that very block. But that 
chance, like so many others, was lost. When 
I called attention to it at the time they were 
looking for a new site for the school,—since 
built on the opposite corner, and not included 
in the estimate above, because of the prospec- 
tive proximity of the park, and because they 
have actually a gymnasium up in the attic,— 
and pointed out that the law allowed the Park 
Commissioners to erect in the small parks, “for 
public purposes, for the comfort, health, and 
instruction of the people,” such buildings as they 
saw fit, I was told bya city official, a high-sal- 
aried lawyer, that that could not be made to 
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include schools, and that the Park Department 
was not the Board of Education anyhow. There 
would be “a conflict of authority.” Doubtless. 
This is one of the most efficient means of hinder. 
ing and hampering reform of any kind. But it 
ought to be possible to overcome that obstacle 
in this case. The real argument, so far as 
there is any, against the school-park plan is on 
the question of expense. Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
Health Commissioner, answered that when, in 
1892, he, as sanitary superintendent, forwarded 
Dr. Morris’s report to the board with this com- 
ment: “ The only objection that can be made 
to the recommendations is that their compli- 
ance would entail the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. This objection should not 
weigh for a moment against the health of the 
school-children. Pure air is absolutely essential 
to their well-being. The air of our school- 
buildings should be made pure, regardless of 
cost.” In Paris, and in other cities abroad, there 
are playgrounds for real play at every public 
school-house. I presume that real estate is high 
enough in the French capital, if not as high as 
in cramped New York; yet it does not appear 
that the city’s credit has suffered by its liber- 
ality, if the statement is correct which recently 
came by cable to the effect that a new munici- 
pal loan had been taken eighty-five times over 
in one day by her own people. Local condi- 
tions differ ; the school-park plan seems to me 
to meet for New York a double demand quite 
as well as anything I have heard of abroad. 
And when it comes to the actual pay-desk, I 
believe that the revenues of the sinking fund 
for a single year would almost pay the ten mil- 
lions and a half, if not the thirteen. 

I was told once by an ex-superintendent of 
school-buildings in a great city that he had no 
end of trouble trying to make his school-board 
understand the relation between the number 
of their scholars and the cubic air-space of the 
class-rooms.. They paid no attention to him un- 
til one day he brought a copy of the Talmud to 
the chief among them, who was a Jew, and 
showed him that it was all down in the Mosaic 
law ages and ages ago. That settled it. After 
that he had hisway. We in New York can get 
up a fine frenzy at short notice over the ques- 
tion of keeping the Bible in our public schools. 
By all means let it stay, and hoist the flag on 
the school, too, if it is worthy of it, but unt! 
our schools have been made places for which 
no Christian needs to blush, as he must for 
many that are crowded every day in this city, 
this zeal for the Bible is sheer mockery and 
humbug. It were better to put the Talmud o 
the principal’s desk, and upon the desk of every 
School Commissioner as well, until they have 


learned its lesson. * 
Jacob A. Rit. 
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WN writing about the lobby, in his 
“ American Commonwealth,” 
Mr. James Bryce says: “ All 
™ legislative bodies which control 
f important pecuniary interests 
are as sure to have a lobby as 
f an army to have its camp-fol- 
lowers. Where the body is, there will the vul- 
tures be gathered together. Great and wealthy 
States, like New York and Pennsylvania, sup- 
port the largest and most active lobbies.” This 
was written several years ago, and was, like 
all the same author’s comments upon Ameri- 
can affairs, singularly penetrating and accurate. 
The lobby evil was then substantially the same 
in all the older and wealthier States, and the 
problem of coping with it by means of laws 
for its regulation was a subject of current dis- 
cussion. But within recent years there have 
been developr 2nts which have resulted vir- 
tually in the discontinuance of the lobby in 
the richest State, and in the establishment in 
its place of the political boss as the disposer 
and regulator of all legislation. Since Mr. 
bryce wrote also one State, Massachusetts, has 
passed a law for the regulation and restraint of 
the lobby, and I will consider briefly the re- 
sults achieved by that law before passing to 
the consideration of the modern substitute 
for the lobby. 

The Massachusetts statute went into effect 
at the legislative session of 1891. It requires 
the sergeant-at-arms of the legislature to keep 
two dockets, one for the names of all persons 
employed as counsel before committees, and the 
other for the names of all agents employed in 
connection with any legislation affecting the pe- 
cunlary interests of any individual, association, 
or private or public corporation. Upon these 
dockets the names of each counsel and agent 
must be registered within one week of the date 
of his employment, with the length of time it 
is to continue, the special subject or subjects 
of legislation to which his employment relates, 
and the name and business address of his em- 
ployer. Whenever additional subjects of legis- 
‘ation are assigned to an agent or counsel, they 
must be entered on the books in such a man- 
ner that the entries opposite the name of each 
employer will show all the subjects of legislation 
in relation to which any counsel or agent is 
employed by him, and that the entries opposite 
the name of each agent or counsel will show all 
the subjects of legislation with reference towhich 
te is employed. No person whose name is not 


registered is allowed to appear as counsel before 
any committee, or to act in any manner as 
agent in respect to any legislation, and no per- 
son, or corporation, or association, is permitted 
to employ as counsel or agent any person who 
is not registered. Each register or docket is 
closed at the end of the session, and new ones 
must be opened at the ensuing session. Within 
thirty days after adjournment, every person, cor- 
poration, or association, whose name appears 
on the docket as having employed any coun- 
sel or agent, must render to the secretary of 
the Commonwealth a full, complete, and de- 
tailed statement, sworn to before a justice of 
the peace, of all expenses paid or incurred in 
connection with promoting or opposing in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, the passage of 
legislation. Violation of any provision of the 
act is punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100 or more than $1000 for each offense; 
and any person seeking to act as counsel or 
agent contrary to its provisions is liable to the 
same penalties, and in addition will be dis- 
barred from acting in such capacity for a pe- 
riod of three years from the date of conviction. 

The law demonstrated its usefulness in one 
respect immediately upon going into opera- 
tion. At the first session of a legislature act- 
ing under its provisions, many professional 
lobbyists, including all those of the most no- 
torious character, declined to put their names 
upon the dockets and departed forever from 
the State-house. Some of them took up their oc- 
cupation in the hotel lobbies, and other places 
frequented by members of the legislature, but 
they plied their trade under such disadvantages 
that most of them abandoned it permanently 
not long afterward. The regular counsel of 
the railway companies and other corporations 
appeared as usual, and put their names on the 
dockets. At the close of the session of 1891, 
the secretary of the Commonwealth sent to the 
attorney-general the names of 67 employers 
of counsel and agents who had failed to make 
sworn statements in accordance with the law. 
These were classified as follows: making no 
returns, 8; making returns more than thirty 
days after adjournment, 28 ; making imperfect 
returns, 31. The attorney-general submitted 
the cases to the grand jury, but no indictments 
were returned. Since 1891 the attorney-gen- 
eral has sent notice to persons whose namres 
have been given to him as those of employers 
failing to comply with the law, and they have 
all thereupon made the required returns. I 
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have obtained from the records of the attor- 
ney-general’s office the following figures of re- 
gistrations and returns for the four years in 
which the law has been in operation, those for 
1894 being incomplete as to returns, which 
at this writing are not due: 


1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
Legislative coun- § 163 men. § 183men. § 157men. § 142 men. 
sel. 2 223 cases. ; 276 cases. ; 262 cases. ; 231 cases. 
20 men. ; 
63 cases. 


17 men. 
28 cases. 


49men. § 39 men. ; 

66 cases. 2 

Cases referred to 
\ 


Legislative agents f 57 cases. 


the attorney- —_— 
general 
Prosecutions sve ° 


30 23 


° —— 


As to the general working of this law, it is 
the verdict of all observers that it has made 
the air of the State-house steadily clearer each 
year, the number of lobbyists growing smaller 
at each succeeding session, as the official fig- 
ures show. Of the seventeen agents registered 
this year, only seven were professionals —that 
is, men who have been about the State-house 
as lobbyists for several years. All these had a 
miserable year of it, or, as the sergeant-at- 
arms putit, “ were living on applesand cheese.” 
It has been shown that persons and corpora- 
tions in search of legislation do not like to 
make public record of the fact, as they are 
obliged to do if they employ a counsel or an 
agent. They do not like to have it known, in 
the first place, that they are hiring men to help 
them to procure legislation, and they wish 
to avoid, in the second place, the importuni- 
ties of agents who rush in for employment as 
soon as they see a possibility of obtaining it. 
Publicity, which is a wonderful reform agency 
wherever it is applied, works, first, to cut down 
the number of lobbyists by driving away the 
more pernicious of them, because they dare not 
register, and, second, to send the more reputa- 
ble into other occupations by diminishing the 
number of employers and making the business 
unprofitable. One bad effect of the law, which 
was developed during its first three years, 
seems to have run its course, for it has not 
been apparent during the present year. Fore- 
seeing that they could not ply their trade 
thenceforth in the lobby, certain professional 
corruptionists got themselves elected to the 
legislature, and plied it on the inside. They 
would go to the registered employers of coun- 
sel and agents, and offer for cash to pass cer- 
tain measures, threatening to defeat them if 
their offers were not accepted. There was rea- 
son to suspect that something of this kind was 
done during the first three years of the law, 
but this year none of the persons suspected re- 
appeared in either house, and that evil appears 
to have worked its own cure. 

Ohio is the only other State which has shown 
any indication of even a desire to adopt the 


Massachusetts method, a bill embodying its 
principles having been introduced in the Ohio 
legislature at its last session. So far as J cap 
discover, there are no other State laws bearing 
upon the subject except the old ones of Cali. 
fornia and Georgia, the former of which declares 
lobbying to be a felony, and the latter declares 
it to be a crime. 

Let us now consider the case of New York, 
in which State, as I have said, the lobby has 
been superseded by a political boss who dis. 
penses and regulates all legislation. It hasbeen 
a part of my professional duty for many years 
to keep close watch upon legislation at Albany, 
and to examine every bill that was introduced 
in either house of the legislature. I began to 
notice four years ago that certain forms of 
“ strikes ” — that is, bills against corporations, 
designed to reduce their profits or otherwise in- 
jure them, which had been familiar for many 
years — were not so plentiful as formerly. This 
was in the session of 1891. In the session 
of 1892 a still further diminution was percep- 
tible. In 1893 there was a total void. Nota 
“strike” of any size or consequence was to be 
found among the bills from the opening to the 
close of the session. In 1894 a few of the fa- 
miliar ones reappeared again, but they were 
of comparatively slight importance, and were 
able to make no progress. When the “strikes” 
began to fall off in 1891, loud complaints were 
heard from the lobby, and when the supply 
failed entirely in 1893, the lobbyists disappeared 
from the capital, and, what was no less signifi- 
cant, members who for years had been notori- 
ous legislative jobbers began to complain au- 
dibly that there was no longer “anything in 
the business,” since the bosses took all the 
profits. 

The legislature of 1892 was the first one for 
many years which had in both houses a ma- 
jority of the same political faith as the gov- 
ernor. Thisharmonious arrangement had been 
accomplished by proceedings which afterward 
became familiar to the whole State because of 
Judge Maynard’s connection with them. It 
was during this session that my curiosity 
prompted me to set on foot inquiries as to the 
reasons for the falling off in anti-corporation 
legislation. There were rumors in circulation 
that a new system had been put in operation, 
and that instead of “sending up the stuff to 
Albany,” —to quote Mr. Tilden’s phrase in de- 
scription of the lobby method,—a way had been 
opened for the direct application of the “ stufl 
in New York city, I asked one attorney of 4 
powerful corporation, who had spent much 
time at Albany every winter for many yeals, 
if he had any information on the point which 
he could give me. His answer was that he 
could only say that for the first time since his 
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connection with the corporation he had not 
peen asked to go to Albany to oppose any mea- 
sure either in committee or elsewhere. I asked 
another attorney, whose knowledge of the ways 
of corporations was intimate and large, what 
he thought about the matter, and his reply was 
that if the truth could be got at, he suspected 
it would be found that every corporation lia- 
ble to attack at Albany had “ bought peace” 
for itself in New York city. 

It should be borne in mind, in order to fol- 
low step by step the development of the new 
system which is now thoroughly established in 
New York, that no assurance could be given, 
during the campaign of 1891, in which the leg- 
islature and governor of 1892 were elected, that 
one party would control the entire State gov- 
emment. Whatever system there was in that 
year for controlling legislation from New York 
city was put in operation, consequently, after 
dection. When the campaign of 1892 came 
around, the outlook was much more certain. 
The Democratic party had the governorship; 
it had such sway in New York city that it was 
certain of rolling up a great majority there; its 
majority in the State Senate was to hold over 
for another year, and it had an excellent pros- 
pect for getting a majority in the lower house, 
or Assembly. Herein lay the conditions for con- 
structing the new system, which was the simple 
one of * buying peace” by means of a contri- 
bution to a campaign fund. The “word was 
passed ” that every contributor to the Tammany 
campaign fund would be “ taken care of,” not 
merely in the city, but at Albany. For years a 
request for a contribution to this fund had been 
recognized as carrying with it a pledge of im- 
munity from various local annoyances, in case 
it were complied with. Consequently, in 1892 
and 1893, when contributions were asked on a 
more generous scale, and were asked also in 
the light of recent experience in the new way 
of disposing of Albany legislation, they were 
granted with full understanding on both sides 
asto the ends in view. Thatthese contributions 
were very large in some instances was admitted 
ireelyin private conversation, and the existence 
of the new system was as well known as that 
of the old had been. In the campaign of 1893 
the system was in full operation, and there 
was scarcely a corporation in the city of New 
York, the great center of the corporate wealth 
of the land, that did not at least have an oppor- 
tunity to fall beneath its sway. 

_ More or less open allusion to the existence of 
the system had been made from time to time in 
the newspapers, but the first public exposure 
of Its Operation in specific cases, with names 
and amounts, was made by Mr. Wheeler H. 
Peckham in March of the present year. Ina 
speech before a Good Government Club, Mr. 
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Peckham described the new system in its true 
light as the successor of the old lobby, declar- 
ing that one man, the boss, “says whether a 
bill shall pass or not,” and that to this boss 
“many pay large amounts ‘for peace,’ as they 
put it.” He then went on to say that he had 
heard of one corporation, which he named, that 
“pays $50,000 a year for peace,” and he knew 
of another that pays a similar amount for the 
same purpose. If aman of less character had 
made these statements, they might have :it- 
tracted little attention; but Mr. Peckham had, 
only a few weeks earlier, been nominated by 
President Cleveland for Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the press of all 
political parties had agreed in declaring him 
eminently fitted, by ability and character, for 
that exalted position. That such a man should 
make statements like these was a serious matter, 
and there was a natural expectation that denial 
or explanation would follow from the corpora- 
tion named. But, from that day to the present, 
not a word either of denial or of explanation 
has been heard. Silence, under such condi- 
tions, must be taken as confession. 

I was led by this incident to make exhaustive 
inquiry as to the number of corporate and other 
interests which, from the nature of their busi- 
ness, would be likely to be called upon to “ pay 
for peace,” with a view to obtaining some idea 
of the gross income of this new system. I made 
a careful analysis of all the corporations exist- 
ing under New York laws, and examined the 
business of those and of all other financial 
institutions subject in any way to legislative 
regulation. When the resulting list was com- 
pleted, I submitted it in turn to eminent legal 
advisers of the various classes of corporations 
and institutions embraced in it, for the purpose 
of eliminating all whose claims to a right to be 
included were in any way doubtful. I left in 
none which did not belong to some class in 
which there were individual members that had, 
to my certain knowledge, paid something “ for 
peace.” As finally revised and sifted, this list 
contained 2126 names, with an aggregate nom- 
inal capital of $1,890,000,000. These can be 
subdivided as follows: 


With capital less than 1 million 

With capital ranging from I to § millions. 

With capital ranging from 5 to 25 millions ae 
With capital ranging from 25 to 100 millions 15 


Total, 2126 

I have not included in this list the foreign 
steamship companies, though these are all, 
through Tammany control of the quarantine 
regulations of the port, as sensitive to the de- 
mands of “ peace ” as any other elements of the 
organized wealth of the community. A partial 
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list of the larger groups of susceptible corpora- 
tions is the following : 

Insurance companies 

State banks ..... 

UND CNN GS cess bid piccianle seg nb cae 

Street railway companies 

oo eS 

Foreign steamship companies 

Domestic “ 3 


Whether all the members of these lists are 
contributors to the “ peace” fund, it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is the opinion of the authori- 
ties to whom I have submitted them that the 
great majority of them are. It being an un- 
doubted fact that individual members of each 
group or class do contribute, it is a logical and 
reasonable inference that other members do the 
same; but of course it is mere inference. There 
are undoubtedly exceptions, for some upon 
whom the demand is made refuse to accede to 
it. That the demand itself is made wherever 
there is a reasonable prospect of success can 
scarcely be questioned. A system of local gov- 
ernment which levies tribute upon all forms of 
industry in the community, from the wealthiest 
corporation down to the Italian fruit-vender 
with his cart in the gutter, is not likely to let 
anything within its reach escape its clutches 
without an effort to grasp it. That its demands 
are systematic and well-nigh universal is the 
common belief, as was revealed in a remark 
which the head of a great business-house made 
recently, when he was asked why he did not 
form a corporation. “ We would,” he replied, 
“were we not afraid that Tammany would strike 
us the minute we did so.” But the strongest 
testimony of all ever given on this point was 
that volunteered to the Senate Investigating 
Committee by Mr. Henry O. Havemeyer, Pres- 
ident of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, known as the Sugar Trust. He said that 
the trust had made a campaign contribution 
to local political organizations, and the corpo- 
rations composing the trust had done it be- 
fore the trust was formed, and in explanation 
added : “ We have large interests in this State : 
we need police protection and fire protection ; 
we need everything that the city furnishes and 
gives, and we have to support these things. 
Every individual and corporation and firm — 
trust, or whatever you call it— does these 
things, and we do them.” 

As to the objects of the contributions, I have 
several incidents, of unquestionable authenti- 
city, which leave no doubt upon that point. 
Toward the close of the campaign of 1893, the 
president of a powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tion called a meeting of its directors to con- 
sider a special matter. There was some delay 
in getting them all together, and the meeting 
was not held till the Friday preceding election 
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day. When the directors had assembled, the 
president stated to them that the corporation 
had been asked to contribute $15,000 to the 
Democratic campaign fund. He advocated the 
granting of the demand, saying that the amount 
was the same that they had paid the year be. 
fore, that they had got all they had bargained 
for, that he considered the payment a good 
business investment for the company, and that 
as careful custodians of the interests intrusted 
to them they could not afford to refuse. The 
directors voted the payment. It was stipulated 
by the “peace” negotiators that the money 
should be divided into three equal parts, one 
check for $5000 to go to a State machine 
leader, another for the same amount to a local 
boss, and the third to a campaign-committee 
fund. The checks were drawn, and were to be 
called for by one of the beneficiaries on Mon- 
day following. They were locked in the com- 
pany’s safe. On Saturday the cashier or other 
employee in charge of the safe was called 
away, expecting to return on Monday. Hewas 
delayed, the safe could not be opened, and 
when the checks were called for, the person 
calling was told that they had been ordered and 
drawn, but could not be reached for the rea- 
sons given ; he was told, however, that it was all 
right, and if he would call on Wednesday, the 
day after election, he could obtain them. On 
Tuesday the election was held, and the result 
showed that the Democrats had lost control of 
the legislature. When the checks were called 
for on Wednesday, they were withheld on the 
ground that the Democratic bosses “had no 
goods to deliver” in return for the money. 
Anotherinstance, no lessauthentic, is equally 
illuminating. A meeting of the board of direc- 
tors had been called a few days before election 
to consider the question of a contribution of an 
amount similar to the one in the foregoing case. 
It was voted to pay it. One of the directors said 
that in his opinion there was considerable doubt 
as to the outcome of the election ; and he sug- 
gested, therefore, that it might be expedient to 
have the check which had been drawn “ mislaid 
quite accidentally ” till after election. If the 
Democrats carried the election, he explained, 
could be sent to them with a note stating that 
it had been mislaid, and no harm would be 
done. If they failed to carry the election, the 
check could be destroyed. It was destroyed. 
Whatever else these instances show, they re- 
veal a perfect understanding on the part o! the 
contributors as to the real object of their con- 
tributions. They are not giving to the campalgn 
fund because they believe in the principles o! 
the party receiving the money, but becaus’ 
they are buying “ peace.” One prominent hea 
of a great corporation, the “assessment 
which by Tammany in one campaign 4 
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$100,000, and the regular contribution of 
which is fully half that amount, says in con- 
yersation that he and his corporation are well 
satished with the present system: “‘ We get what 
we pay for, and think it well worth the money.” 

While it is probably true that in some in- 
stances the “‘ peace” money is paid to protect 
a corporation in the maintenance of privileges 
that are hostile to the public interests, in the 
great majority of cases it is paid to secure im- 
munity from all kinds of blackmailing attacks. 
Of course, it is itself blackmail, but it is a fixed 
sum as against an indefinite outlay for defense 
against innumerable and incessant attacks, All 
those who refuse to pay it find out sooner or 
later that it is much cheaper to yield. Not only 
is the legislative power in the hands of the men 
who ask the tribute, but the local administra- 
tive and police powers as well. A corporation 
carrying on its work in New York city, and sub- 
ject to local regulations, will soon find that 
unless it makes a “ peace” contribution, its busi- 
ness is practically at a standstill. I have in mind 
one instance, the full details of which are in my 
possession, but would occupy too much space 
to be set forth here, in which a corporation 
which had refused to buy “ peace” was com- 
pelled to fight in the courts, all the way up to 
the Court of Appeals, for a permit to which it 
was justly entitled from the local authorities, to 


carry forward operations under its franchise. 
It got its rights in the end, but only after more 
than a year of delay, during which time the 
development of its business had been virtu- 
ally stopped, entailing upon it in business in- 
jury and legal expenses a loss of not less than 


$100,000. A “ peace” offering of $10,000 or 
$15,000 would have prevented unquestionably 
all this annoyance and expense. 
Concerning the gross earning-capacity of 
this system, not even an approximate estimate 
canbemade. I have not been able to discover 
anything like a regular scale of prices. The 
corporation which Mr. Peckham says pays 
$50,000 a year has a nominal capital of only 
$3,500,000. Its liability to harmful legislation 
is peculiarly great, and in this quality of its 
business lies its paying ability. That many 
other corporations pay equally large amounts, 
Iam convinced by information which I have 
obtained. Among the 15 that have capital 
ranging from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
there are several which have special reasons for 
paying heavily for “peace.” The same thing 
is true of the 55 which have from $5,000,000 
10 $25,000,000, and of the 192 which have 
tom $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. Contributions 
which range from $ 50,000a year downthrough 
$15,000 and $10,000 to a few hundreds pile 
up a great total very rapidly. I have been 
given all kinds of guesses as to the grand to- 


tal obtainable in a year like that of 1893, when 
both branches of the legislature, the governor, 
the quarantine office, and the entire city gov- 
ernment were all in control of the same ma- 
chine. The most conservative authorities have 
placed it in the millions, ranging from $2,000- 
000 to $4,000,000. This includes not merely 
“ peace” revenue from reputable business en- 
terprises, but that obtained from the liquor- 
traffic, and from the vice and crime of a great 
city, the rates of which are being revealed to 
the public by the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee as this article goes to press. As those in 
charge of these funds at the same time control 
legislation and all sorts of influence and oppor- 
tunity, is it a matter of wonder that they rapidly 
amass great fortunes and expend their money 
like millionaires with ostentatious profusion ? 
That other bosses should cast covetous eyes 
upon so lucrative a system is inevitable, since 
all bosses are at bottom of the same charac- 
ter, all of them being in politics for corrupt and 
corrupting purposes. The first essential for the 
establishment of the system is a machine with 
a boss at its head whose power is absolute. 
Tammany Hall, being the most perfect ma- 
chine of the kind ever known, is able to oper- 
ate the system more scientifically than any of 
its rivals or imitators; but when Tammany lost 
control of the legislature at Albany last win- 
ter, there were not lacking signs that a Repub- 
lican boss, with a machine at his command, 
seemed disposed to see how the system would 
work when applied to his party. He could not 
work it so successfully because he could not 
command such absolute obedience; but in at 
least one instance there was reason to suspect 
that the principle of “ paying for peace ” had 
been established by one of the $50,000 con- 
tributors to the Tammany fund. That the Re- 
publican politicians of a certain sort had 
caught a glimpse of the treasures within their 
reach was shown by their refusal to allow the 
Corrupt Practices Act to be so amended that 
every campaign committee would be compelled 
to make sworn publication, after election, of 
all moneys received or expended during the 
campaign. Of course, if it had been made a 
law, the exact amount which every corporation 
should contribute would have to be made pub- 
lic, and this would destroy the system. In this 
fact we find the explanation of the hostility of 
both parties to such amendment of the law. 
It would be a mistake to infer that when the 
outlook concerning an election is doubtful, no 
contributions “ for peace” are made. In such 
campaigns they are made in smaller sums to 
both sides. “ We always give to the funds of 
Tammany Hall, the County Democracy, and 
the Republicans,” said the head of a great cor- 
poration who was asked for a contribution a 
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few years ago. He was making himself “solid” 
with all sides, in the way in which Jay Gould 
declared that he was wont to do in the old 
Erie campaigns: “In Republican counties I 
was a Republican, in Democratic counties I 
was a Democrat, in doubtful counties I too 
was doubtful, but in all counties I was an Erie 


man. 


I HAVE made inquiries of high authorities in 
other States containing large cities to ascertain 
if the “ peace” method has gained any foothold 
there. Of course a large city is one essential 
to its establishment, and the existence of a ma- 
chine with an autocratic boss is another. I find 
that Maryland and Pennsylvania are the only 
States except New York in which anything of 
the kind has been established. Maryland ap- 
pears, in fact, to be entitled to the honor of 
inventing the system, for it came into being in 
that State early in the seventies. The political 
bosses established soon after 1870 what hassince 
been known as the “Grandmother’s Fund.” 
Into this were poured all the “ assessments” 
upon office-holders, all the voluntary contri- 
butions, and all the “ peace” money which was 
levied upon corporations. _ At one time the 
“peace” tariff was a uniform one of 15 per cent. 
upon all bills “with money in them” which 
came before the legislature. Subsequently, the 
New York method of proportioning the levy 
to the liability of the corporation to injury, and 
toits ability to pay, was adopted, and single con- 
tributions sometimes rose as high as $30,000. 
At least two treasurers of the fund have be- 
come very rich men while holding the position. 

In Pennsylvania the system has been put in 
operation only to a limited extent, and at some- 
what widely separated intervals. In Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois it is entirely unknown. 
But it will spread to other States in time, unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. If the principle 
once becomes general that any corporation 
within the regulating control of a legislature 
can obtain the treatment it desires by a con- 
tribution to a campaign fund, every State will 
succumb to it, for there is untold “ money in it 
for politics.” Campaign committees exist in all 
States, with or without bosses, and they will not 
be slow to discover thismethod of swelling their 
funds. Party committees, like bosses, can con- 
trol the action of members of the legislatures. 
If they have the funds in their hands, they can 
expend them in the elections for legislative can- 
didates, on the understanding that after elec- 
tion these candidates shall take no action which 
the contributors will dislike. When an advo- 
cate of a measure in the public interest, who 
had tried in vain to find some member of the 
majority at Albany who would introduce his bill 
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a few years ago, asked in great perplexity why 
they all refused to touch it, the leader of the 
majority in one house said : “ Why, the corpor- 
ation whose profits your bill would reduce paid 
$50,000 into our campaign fund last year, Any 
of our members whoshould even introduce that 
bill to the legislature would never be permitted 
by the machine to get a nomination again,” 
That would be the effect of the system every- 
where. The lobby would be abolished, cor. 
porations would cease to have dealings with 
individual members, as has been their custom 
heretofore in nearly all our legislatures, and 
legislation with money in it would all be con- 
tracted for with the campaign committees be- 
fore the members were elected. 

The remedies for this condition of affairs 
are not far to seek. I have mentioned one in 
the requirement of sworn publication, after 
election, of all receipts and expenditures by 
campaign committees as well as by candidates, 
That is in force now in Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, California, Colorado, and Kansas. No 
corporation would venture to contribute such 
a sum as $50,000 if the fact were to be pub- 
lished, for the size of the contribution would 
of itself be proof of the bargain, expressed or 
implied, which was behind it. Another remedy, 
and the only one which can work a radical and 
lasting cure, lies in the awakened moral sense 
of the people who buy the peace. There has 
never been a time when these by combining 
and exposing their blackmailers could not have 
destroyed the system and driven its operators 
from politics forever. They not only keep si- 
lent about the levies that are made upon them, 
but many of them refrain from active participa- 
tion in public affairs lest they may give offense 
to their oppressors. It is notorious that a re- 
form movement can seldom hope to command 
the open sympathy and support of great cor- 
porations or great property owners. Not only 
do these by their “peace” offerings sustain 
corrupt and ignorant and debasing rule, but 
they also abstain from all assistance to those 
who are seeking to free republican institutions 
from the shame and burden of that rule. Such 
a condition of things cannot long endure. It 
is defended now on the plea that the interests 
of thousands of investors are at stake, and itis 
held to be cheaper to buy peace than to enjoy 
it as a right by securing honest government 
through active and vigilant performance of the 
duties of citizenship. Sooner or later it will 
be seen that there is something of far greater 
moment than private or corporate interests In- 
volved in this question, and that under popular 
sovernment peace at the price of liberty, and at 
the sacrifice of patriotism, is bought too dearly 
to be worth the having. 


Joseph B. Bishop. 
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JAKE STANWOOD’S GAL. 
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HWACOB STANWOOD was not 
the only college-bred man, 
stranded more or less like a dis- 
abled hull, upon the prairie sea 
of Colorado. Within the radius 
of a hundred miles—no great 

distance as prairie miles are reckoned,—there 
were known to be some half dozen of the fra- 
tenity, putting their superior equipment to the 
test, opposing trained minds and muscles to 
the stubborn resistance of ungenial Nature. 
The varying result of the struggle in different 
cases would seem to indicate that it is moral 
fiber which Nature respects and submits to, 
rather than any acquired advantages. 

In Jacob Stanwood’s case there was no such 
test applied, for there was absolutely no strug- 
gle. He would have found it much easier to 
send a bullet through his brain than to put that 
organ to any violent exertion. Up to this time, 
the alternative had not been presented to him, 
but he sometimes fancied that he saw it com- 
ing. At such times he would philosophize over 
himself and fate, until he had exhausted those 
two great subjects, and then, in a quiet and 
gentlemanly way, he would drown speculation 
in the traditional dram. He never drank any- 
thing but “ Old Rye,” and he flattered himself 
that he did so only when he pleased. If he 
somewhat misapprehended his relation with 
Old Rye, it was perhaps no wonder; for in his 
occasional encounters with this gentlemanly 
intoxicant, his only witnesses and commenta- 
tors were his collie dogs, and they never ven- 
tured upon an opinion in the matter. 

When he was in a good mood Stanwood 
would sit in his doorway of a summer evening, 
with the collies at his feet, and commune with 
nature as amicably as if she had been his best 
inend, Between hiscabin door and “the range” 
stretched twenty miles of arid prairie; but when 
the sun was in the west, the wide expanse took 
on all the mystic hues that the Orientals love 
and seek to imitate, and he gazed across it to 
ihe towering peaks with a sense of ownership 
which no paternal acres, no velvet lawns, no 
lately trees, could have awakened in him. A 
‘ow of telegraph-poles, which had doubtless 
once been trees, straggled along the line of the 
railroad, a few miles to the north, and his own 


windmill indicated the presence of water un- 
derground. But as far as the eye could reach 
not a living tree could be seen, not a glimmer 
of a lake or rivulet; only the palpitating plain 
and the soaring peaks, and at his feet the clus- 
ter of faithful friends, gazing into his face, from 
time to time, with rapt devotion. 

On these meditative evenings Stanwood 
found a leisurely companionship in reminiscen- 
ces of better days ; reminiscences more varied 
and brilliant than most men have for solace. 
But it was part of his philosophy never to dwell 
on painful contrasts. Even into the memory 
of his wife, whom he had adored and lost, he 
allowed no poignant element to enter. He 
thought of her strong and gay and happy. He 
never permitted the recollection of her illness 
and death, nor of his own grief, to intrude it- 
self. Indeed he had succeeded in reality, as 
well as in retrospect, in evading his grief. 
There had been a little daughter of six, who 
had formed part of the painful association which 
his temperament rebelled against. Foregoing, 
in her favor, the life-interest in her mother’s 
estate to which he was entitled, he had placed 
the child under the guardianship of an uncle 
whom he equally disliked and trusted, and, 
having thus disposed of his last responsibility, 
he had gone forth into what proved to be the 
very diverting world of Europe. The havoc 
which some ten years’ sojourn wrought in his 
very considerable fortune would force one to 
the conclusion that he had amused himself 
with gambling; but whether in stocks, or at 
faro tables, or in some more subtle wise, was 
known only to himself. 

He had returned to his own country by way 
of Japan and San Francisco, and then he had 
set his face to the East, with an idea that he 
must repair his shattered fortunes. When once 
the Rocky Mountains were crossed, however, 
and no longer stood as a bulwark between him 
and unpleasant realities, he suddenly concluded 
to go no farther. It struck him that he was 


hardly prepared for the hand-to-hand struggle. 


with fortune which he had supposed himself 
destined to; it would be more in his line to take 
up a claim and live there as master, though it 
were only master of a desert. 
The little daughter, with whom he kept up 
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a desultory correspondence, had expressed her 
regret in a letter written in the stiff, carefully 
worded style of “sweet sixteen,” and he had 
never guessed the passion of disappointment 
which the prim little letter concealed. 

This had happened five years ago. He had 
taken up his claim successfully, but there suc- 
cess ended. After four years or more of rather 
futile “ ranching,” he sold most of his stock to 
his men, who promptly departed with it, and 
proceeded to locate a claim a few miles distant. 
The incident amused him as illustrating the 
dignity of labor, and kindred philosophical 
theories which the present age seems invented 
to establish. 

One horse, a couple of cows, and his six 
collie dogs of assorted ages and sizes he still 
retained, and with their assistance he was rap- 
idly making away with the few hundreds ac- 
cruing from the sale of his stock and farming 
implements. He had placed the money in the 
bank at Cameron City, a small railroad-station 
in a hollow five miles north of him, and it was 
when his eyes fell upon the rapidly diminish- 
ing monthly balance that he thought he saw 
coming that unpleasant alternative of which 
mention has been made. 

He found no little entertainment, after the 
departure of his men, in converting their late 
sleeping-apartment into what he was pleased 
to call a“ museum.” To this end nothing fur- 
ther was necessary than that two old sole-leather 
trunks should render up their contents, con- 
sisting of half-forgotten souvenirs of travel. 
The change was magical. Unmounted photo- 
graphs appeared upon the wall, an ivory Faust 
and Gretchen from Nuremberg stood, self-cen- 
tered and unobservant, upon the chimney-shelf 
among trophies from Turkey, and Japan, and 
Spain, and Norway. A gorgeous &mono served 
as curtain at the south window, a Persian al- 
tar-cloth at the west; and through the west 
window, Pike’s Peak gazed with stolid indif- 
ference upon all that splendor, while the gen- 
erous Colorado sunshine poured itself in at the 
south in unstinted measure, just as lavishly as 
if its one mission had been to illuminate the 
already gorgeous display. 

And then, when all was done, Stanwood 
found to his surprise that he still liked best to 
sit at his cabin-door, and watch the play of 
light on peak and prairie. 

Late one afternoon, as he sat in the door- 
way, at peace with himself, and in agreeable 
harmony with the world as he beheld it, his eye 
was caught by an indistinguishable object mov- 
ing across the plain from the direction of Cam- 
eron City. He regarded it as he might have 
regarded the progress of a coyote or prairie- 
dog, till it stopped at his own gate, half a mile 
to the northward. A vague feeling of dissatis- 
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faction came over him at the sight, but he did 
not disturb himself, nor make any remarks to 
the dogs on the subject. They, however, soon 
pricked up their ears, and sprang to their feet, ex. 
cited and pleased. They were hospitable souls, 
and welcomed the diversion of a visitor, As the 
wagon drew nearer, Stanwood observed that 
there was a woman sitting beside the driver; 
whereupon he repaired to his own room to give 
himself a hasty polish. The dogs began to bark 
in a friendly manner, and, under cover of their 
noise, the wagon came up and stopped before 
the door. Suddenly a rap resounded, and in ac- 
knowledgment of this unusual ceremony, the 
master of the house went so far as to pull on 
his best coat before stepping out into the main 
room. There in the doorway, cutting off the 
view of Pike’s Peak, stood a tall, well-dressed 
young woman, patting one of the dogs, while 
the others leaped, barking, about her. 

Somewhat mystified by this apparition, Stan- 
wood approached, and said ; “ Good-evening, 
madam.” 

“ Good evening,” came the reply, in a ra- 
ther agitated voice. “I’m Elizabeth.” 

“ The deuce you are!” 

Struck, not by the unfatherly, but by the un- 
gentlemanly, nature of his response, Stanwood 
promptly gathered himself together to meet 
the situation. 

“ Pray come in and take a seat,” he said; and 
then, falling into the prairie speech, “ Where 
are you stopping ?” 

The tall young lady, who had entered, but 
who had not taken the proffered seat, looked 
at him a moment, and then came toward him 
with a swift, impulsive movement, and said: 
“Why, papa, I don’t believe you know me! 
I’m Elizabeth!” 

“Yes, yes, oh, yes! I understand. But I 
thought perhaps you were paying a visit some- 
where — some school friend, you know, or — 
or —— yes — some school friend.” 

The girl was looking at him half-bewildered, 
half solicitous. It was not the reception she 
had anticipated at the end of hertwo-thousand- 
mile journey. But.then, this was not the man 
she had expected to see — this gaunt, ill-clad 
figure, with the worn, hollow-eyed face, and the 
gray hair. Why, her father was only fifty years 
old, yet the lines she saw were lines of age and 
suffering. Suddenly all her feeling of perplexity 
and chagrin and wounded pride wasmergedina 
profound tenderness. She drew nearer, extend- 
ing both her hands; placed them gently upon 
his shoulders, and said: “ Will you please to 
give me a kiss ?” 

Stanwood, much abashed, bent his head to- 
ward the blooming young face, and imprinted 
a perfunctory kiss upon the waiting lips. This 
unaccustomed exercise completed his discom- 
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fture. For the first time in his life he felt him- 
self unequal to a social emergency. 

A curious sensation went over Elizabeth, 
Somehow she felt as if she had been kissed by 
a total stranger. She drew back and picked up 
hersmall belongings. Fora moment Stanwood 
thought she was going. 

“Pon’t you get your mail out here any 
more?” she asked. 

“Not very regularly,” he replied, guiltily 
aware of possessing two or three illegible let- 
ters from his daughter which he had not yet 
had the enterprise to decipher. 

“Then you did not expect me?” 

“Well, no, I can’t say I did. But” —with 
a praiseworthy if not altogether successful ef- 
fort—‘ I am very glad to see you, my dear.” 

The first half of this speech was so much 
more convincing than the last, that the girl felt 
an unpleasant stricture about her throat, and 
knew herself to be on the verge of tears. 

“I could go back,” she said, with a pathetic 
little air of dignity. “ Perhaps you would not 
have any place to put me if I should stay.” 

“Oh, yes; I can put you in the museum” — 
and he looked at her with the first glimmer of 
appreciation, feeling that she would be a cred- 
itable addition to his collection of curiosities. 

Elizabeth met his look with one of quick 
comprehension, and then she broke intoa laugh 
which saved the day. It was a pleasant laugh 
initself, and furthermore, if she had not laughed 
just at that juncture she would surely have dis- 
graced herself forever by a burst of tears. 

Cy Willows, meanwhile, believing that “the 
gal and her pa” would rather not be observed 
at their first meeting, had discreetly busied 
himself with the two neat trunks which his pas- 
senger had brought. 

“Hullo, Jake!” he remarked, as the ranch- 
man appeared at the door; “this is a great 
day for you, ain’t it?” 

The two men took hold of one of the trunks 
together, and carried it into the museum, When 
the door opened, Willows almost dropped his 
end from sheer amazement. He stood in the 
middle of the room, staring from Venus to al- 
tar-cloth, from altar-cloth to censer. 

“Gosh!” he remarked at last. “ Your gal ’s 
struck it rich!” 

The “ gal” took it more quietly. To her 
the master of this fine apartment was not Jake 
Stanwood, the needy ranchman, but Jacob 
Stanwood, Esq., gentleman and scholar, to the 
manner-born. She stepped to the window, and 
looked out across the shimmering plain to the 
tugged peaks and the warm blue slopes of “ the 
range,” and a sigh of admiration escaped her. 
“Oh, papa!” she cried, “how beautiful it 
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is 
“And I ’ll be durned if ’t wa’ n’t the moun- 


tings the gal was looking at all the time!” Cy 
Willows declared, when reporting the astonish- 
ing situation at the ranch. 

Stanwood himself was somewhat impressed 
by the girl’s attitude. The museum had come 
to seem to his long unaccustomed mind a very 
splendid apartment indeed. When, a few min- 
utes later, Elizabeth joined him in the rudely 
furnished living-room of the cabin, he felt 
something very like chagrin at her first obser- 
vation, 

“ Oh, papa!” she cried, “I ’m so glad the 
rest of it is a real ranch house! I ’ve always 
wanted to see just how a realranchman lives! ” 

He thought ruefully that she would soon 
learn, to her cost, how a very poverty-stricken 
ranchman lived. His examination of the larder 
had not been encouraging. 

“T am afraid we shall have rather poor pick- 
ings for supper, my dear,” he said, apologeti- 
cally. He called her “my dear” from the 
first ; it seemed more non-committal and im- 
personal than the use of her name. He had 
not called a young lady by her first name for 
fifteen years. 

“T have my dinner in the middle of the 
day,” he went on, “ and I seem to have run 
short of provisions this evening.” 

“TI suppose you have a man-cook,” she re- 
marked, quite ignoring his apology. 

“Yes,” he replied, grimly. “I have the 
honor to fill that office, myself.” 

“Why, is n’t there anybody else about the 
place ?” 

“No. I’m ‘out of help’ just now, as old 
Madam Gallup used to say. I don’t suppose 
you remember old Madam Gallup.” 

“Oh, yes, I do! Mama used to have her to 
dinner every Sunday. She looked like a duch- 
ess, but when she died people said she died of 
starvation. That was the year after you went 
away,” she added, thoughtfully. 

It seemed very odd to hear this tall young 
woman say “mama,” and to realize that it was 
that other Elizabeth that she was laying claim 
to. Why, the girl seemed almost as much of 
a woman as her mother. Fifteen years! A 
long time to be sure. He ought to have known 
better than to have slipped into reminiscences 
at the very outset. Uncomfortable things, al- 
ways — uncomfortable things! 

He would not let her help him get the sup- 
per, and, with a subtle perception of the irrita- 
tion which he was at such pains to conceal, she 
forbore to press the point, and went, instead, 
and sat in the doorway, looking dreamily 
across the prairie. 

Stanwood noted her choice of a seat, with 
a curious mixture of jealousy and satisfaction. 
He should be obliged either to give up his seat, 
or to share it fora while; but then it was grati- 
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fying to know that the girl had a heart for that 
view. 

And the girl sat there wondering vaguely 
why she was not homesick. Everything had 
been different from her anticipations. No one 
to meet her at Springtown; no letter, no mes- 
sage at the hotel. She had had some difficulty 
in learning how to reach Cameron City, and 
when, at last, she had found herself in the 
forlorn little prairie train, steaming eastward 
across the strange yellow expanse, unbroken 
by the smallest landmark, she had been as- 
sailed by strange doubts and questionings. At 
Cameron City, again, no longed-for, familiar 
face had appeared among the loungers at the 
station, and the situation and her part in it 
seemed most uncomfortable. When, however, 
she had made known her identity, and word 
was passed that this was “ Jake Stanwood’s 
gal,” there were prompt offers of help, and she 
had soon secured the services of Cy Willows 
and his “ team.” 

As she sat in the doorway, watching the 
glowing light, thesun dropped behind the Peak. 
She remembered how Cy had said he “ had n’t 
never heard Jake Stanwood speak of havin’ a 
gal of his own.” Theshadow of the great moun- 
tain had fallen upon the plain, and a chill, half 
imaginary, half real, possessed itself of her. 
Was she homesick after all ? She stood up and 
stepped out upon the prairie, which had never 
yielded an inch of space before the cabin door. 
Off to the southward was a field of half-grown 
alfalfa that had taken on a weird, uncanny 
green in the first sunless light. She looked 
across to the remote prairie, and there, on the 
far horizon, the sunlight still shone, a golden 
circlet. No. She was not homesick ; anything 
but that! She had been homesick almost ever 
since she could remember, but now she was in 
her father’s house and everything must be well. 

When Stanwood came to look for her he 
found her surrounded by the assiduous collies, 
examining with much interest the tall, un- 
gainly windmill, with its broad wooden flaps. 

On the whole, their first evening together 
was a pleasant one. Stanwood listened with 
amused appreciation to the account of her 
journey. She would be a credit to his name, 
he thought, out there in the old familiar world 
which he should never see again. 

He had relinquished to her the seat on the 
door-step, and himself sat on a saw-horse out- 
side the door, where the lamp-light struck his 
face. Her head and figure presented them- 
selves to him asa silhouette, and somehow that 
suited him better than to see her features dis- 
tinctly; it seemed to keep their relation back 
where it had always been, a sort of impersonal 
outline. 

Elizabeth, for her part, thought that, for all 
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his shabby clothes and thin, sunburnt face, her 
father was more manifestly a gentleman than 
any man she had ever seen. 

She learned several things in the course of 
that conversation. She found that when she 
touched upon her reasons for coming to him, 
— her feeling that they were only two and that 
they ought to be together,— his eyes wandered 
and he looked bored; when she spoke of her 
mother he seemed uncomfortable. 

Was she like her mother? No, he said, she 
was not in the least like her mother; he did not 
see that she took after anybody in particular, 
Then, as if to escape the subject, was her Uncle 
Nicholas as rabid a teetotaler as ever? 

He liked best to hear about her school-days 
and of the gay doings of the past year, her first 
year of “society.” 

“And you don’t like society ?” he asked at 
last, with a quizzical glance at her pretty pro- 
file. She had turned her eyes from the contem- 
plation of his face, and seemed to be conjuring 
up interesting visions out of the darkness. 

“Ves, I do!” she said with decision. 

“You won’t get much society out here,” he 
remarked, and his spirits rose again. Of course 
she would be bored to death without it. 

“ T like some things better than society,” she 
replied. 

“ For instance ?” 

She turned her face full upon him, and boldly 
said, “ You.” 

“The deuce you do!” he cried, and was in- 
stantly aware that it was the second time that 
he had forgotten himself. 

A little crinkle appeared in the silhouette of 
a cheek, and she said, “I do like to hear you 
say ‘the deuce.’ I don’t believe Uncle Nich- 
olas ever said ‘ the deuce’ in his life.” 

“Nick was always a bore,” Stanwood re- 
joined, more pleased with the implied dispar- 
agement of his pet aversion than with the very 
out-spoken compliment to himself. 

“I think Uncle Nicholas has done his duty 
by me,” Elizabeth remarked demurely, “but 
I am glad he has got through. I came of age 
last Monday, the day I started for Colorado. 

“ When did you decide to come?” 

“ About five years ago. I always meant to 
start on the 7th of June of this year.” 

“You make your plans a long way ahead. 
What is the next step on the program? . 

“ T have n’t the least idea.” rage 

“For such a very decided young lady, isnt 
that rather odd?” : 

“There are some things one can’t decide all 
by one’s self.” 

‘Such as ?” 

“ The next step.” 

“ Perhaps you will find it easier after a week 
or two of ranching.” 
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“ You don’t think I am going to like ranch- 
ing?” 

“Hardly.” 

«Don’t you like it?” 

«Oh, I’m an old man, with my life behind 
me. 
The lamplight on his face was stronger than 
he was aware; Elizabeth saw a good deal in it 
which he was not in the habit of displaying to 
his fellow-creatures. She stooped, and patted 
one of the collies, and told him she thought she 
really ought to go to bed; upon which Stan- 
wood rose with alacrity, and conducted her to 
the museum, which had been turned into a very 
habitable sleeping-room. 

Having closed the door upon his latest “ curi- 
osity,” Stanwood proceeded to perform a sol- 
emn rite in the light of the stars. He took his 
demijohn of Old Rye, and, followed by the six 
collies, he carried it out a few rods back of the 
cabin, where he gravely emptied its contents 
upon the sandy soil. At the first remonstrating 
gulp of the demijohn, which seemed to be doing 
its best to arrest the flow, a strong penetrating 
aroma assailed his nostrils, but he never flinched. 
Great as his confidence was in his own suprem- 
acy in his peculiarly intimate relations with 
Old Rye, he did not wish to “take any chances” 
with himself. 

The dogs stood round in an admiring circle, 
and sniffed perplexedly at the strange libation 
which was clearly not intended for their kind. 
Did they realize that it was poured before the 
altar of parental devotion? They stood there 
wagging their tails with great vigor, and never 
taking their eyes off their master’s countenance. 
Perhaps they appreciated the odd, half-depre- 
cating, half-satirical expression of the face they 
knewso well. Itwould have been a pity if some- 
body had not done so. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the remark with which Stanwood 
finally turned away from the odorous pool, and 
walked toward the house, was beyond the com- 
prehension of the canine intellect. To himself, 
at least, the remorseful pang was very real with 
which he said, half aloud, “ Pity to waste good 
iquor like that! Some poor wretch might have 
enjoyed it.” 

lhe morning following his visitor’s arrival, 
the two drove together in the rattling old ranch 
vagon to Cameron City. Elizabeth was en- 
chanted with the ingenious introduction of odd 
bits of rope into the harness, by means of which 
the whole was kept from falling apart. She 
thought the gait of the lazy old nag the most 
diverting exhibition possible, and as for the 
tratic jolts and groans of the wagon, it struck 
her that this was a new form of exercise, the 
pleasurable excitement and unexpectedness of 
which surpassed all former experiences. At 
Cameron City she made purchase of a saddle- 
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horse, a very well-made bronco with dramatic 
possibilities in his eye. 

“I don’t know where you will get a side- 
saddle,” Stanwood had demurred when the pur- 
chase was first proposed. 

“ A side-saddle ? I have it in my trunk.” 

“You don’t sayso! I should think it would 
jam your bonnets.” 

* Oh, I packed it with my ranch outfit.” 

So they had jogged and rattled over to 
Cameron City, where Elizabeth made the ac- 
quisition, not only of a saddle-horse, but of two 
or three most interesting new acquaintances. 

“‘T do like the people so much, papa,” she 
declared as they drove out of town, having left 
the new horse to be shod. 

“You don’t mind their calling you ‘ Jake 
Stanwood’s gal’?” 

“ No, indeed! I think it’s perfectly lovely!” 

“It cannot but be gratifying to me,” Stan- 
wood remarked, in the half-satirical tone he 
found easiest in conversation with this near rela- 
tive —“in fact, I may say it és gratifying to me, 
to find that the impression is mutually favorable. 
Halstead, the ruffianly looking sheep-raiser who 
called you ‘ Madam,’ confided to me that you 
were the first woman he had ever met whoknew 
the difference between a horse and a cow ; and 
Simmons, the light-haired man who looks like 
a deacon, but who is probably the worst thief in 
four counties, told me I ought to be proud of 
‘that gal’!” 

“Oh, papa, what gorgeous compliments! 
Don’t you want a swap?” 

“ A what?” 

“ A swap. That ’s what we call it when we 
pay back one compliment with another.” 

He turned and looked at her with an amused 
approval which was almost paternal. 

“ It is most refreshing,” he said, “ to have the 
vocabulary of the effete West enlivened with 
these breezy expressions from the growing 
East.” 

“ But, papa, you must really like slang, now 
really! Uncle Nicholas could never tolerate 
it.” 

“ There you strike a chord! I desire you to 
speak nothing but slang if Nick objects.” 

Agreeable badinage had always been a fa- 
vorite pastime with Jacob Stanwood. If Eliza- 
beth had but guessed it, a taste of it was worth 
more to him than all the filial devotion she held 
in reserve. 

“ And now for the swap,” she said. “ You 
are not modest, I hope ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

“Well, then! Miss Hunniman — you re- 
member Miss Hunniman?—she used to make 
mama’s dresses, and now she makes mine. She 
told me only a year ago that whenever she read 
about Sir Galahad or the Chevalier Bayard or 
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Richard the Lion-hearted, she always thought 
of you; which was very inconvenient, because 
it made her mix them up, and she never could 
remember which of them went to the Crusades 
and which of them did not.” 

Anything in the nature of a reminiscence was 
sure to jar upon Stanwood. He preferred to 
consider the charming young person beside him 
as an agreeable episode; he half resented any 
reminder of the permanence of their relation. 
Therefore, in response to this little confidence, 
which caused the quaint figure of Miss Hunni- 
man to present itself with a hundred small, 
thronging associations of the past, he only re- 
marked drily: 

“I suppose you know that if you stay out 
here any length of time you will spoil your 
complexion.” 

Elizabeth was impressionable enough to feel 
the full significance ofsuch hints and side-thrusts 
as were cautiously administered to her. She 
was quite aware that she and her father were 
totally at odds on the main point at issue, that 
he had as yet no intention of sharing his soli- 
tude with her for any length of time. As the 
days went by she perceived something else. She 
was not long in discovering that he was ex- 
tremely poor, and she became aware in some 
indefinable wise that he held existence very 
cheap. Had her penetration been guided by a 
form of experience which she happily lacked, 
she might have suspected still another factor in 
the situation which had an unacknowledged in- 
fluence upon Stanwood’s attitude. 

Meanwhile their relation continued to be a 
friendly one. They were, in fact, peculiarly 
congenial, and they could not well live together 
without discovering it. 

They rode together, they cooked together, 
they set up a target, and had famous shooting- 
matches. Elizabeth learned to milk the cows 
and make butter, to saddle her bronco and 
mount him from the ground. They taught the 
puppies tricks, they tamed a family of prairie- 
dogs, they had a plan for painting the wind- 
mill. By the end of a week Stanwood was in 
such good humor that he made a marked con- 
cession. 

One of the glowing, glimmering sunsets was 
beautifying the prairie as warmly as the sky. 
Stanwood came from the shed where he had 
been feeding the horses, and found his visitor 
seated in the doorway. For a few moments he 
stood observing her critically. She made an 
attractive picture there in the warm sunset 
light. Before he could check himself he found 
himself wishing that her mother could see her. 
Ah! If her mother were here, too, it would be 
almost worth while to begin life over again. 

Unaware of his scrutiny, the girl sat gaz- 
ing at the view he loved. As he watched her 
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tranquil, happy face he felt reconciled and sof. 
ened. Her hands lay palm downward on her 
lap. They were shapely hands, large and gen. 
erous, a good deal tanned and freckled now, 
There was something about them which he had 
not noticed before ; and almost involuntarily 
he said: : 

“Do you know, Elizabeth, your ¢humbs are 
like your mother’s!” 

Elizabeth felt that it was a concession, but 
she ‘had learned wisdom. She did not turn her 
eyes from the range, and she only said quietly, 
“ T am glad of that, papa.” ‘ 

Emboldened by the knowledge of her own 
discretion, she ventured, later in the evening, 
to broach a subject fraught with risks. Hay- 
ing armed herself with a piece of embroidery, 
and placed the lamp between herself and the 
object of her diplomacy, she remarked in a cas- 
ual manner: 

“T suppose, papa, that Uncle Nicholas has 
told you how rich we are.” 

“ Nick wrote me with his usual consciousness 
of virtue that his investments for you had turned 
out well.” 

“ Our income is twice what it was ten years 
ago.” 

“ T congratulate you, my dear. I only regret 
the moral effect upon Nick.” 

“ And I congratulate you, papa. Of course 
it ’s really yours as long as you live.” 

“JT think you have been misinformed, my 
dear. It was your mother’s property, and is 
now yours.” 

“Oh, no, papa! You have a life-interest in 
it. I am surprised that you did not know that.” 

“And I am surprised that you should be, or 
pretend to be, ignorant that the property stands 
in your name. I have no more concern in It 
than — Miss Hunniman.” 

“ But, papa!” 

“ We won’t discuss the matter, if you please, 
my dear. We can gain nothing by discussion.” 

“T don’t want to discuss it, papa,” taking a 
critical survey of her embroidery ; “ but if you 
won't go snacks, I won’t. Uncle Nicholas told 
me never to say ‘go snacks,’” she added, witha 
side-glance around the edge of the lamp-shade. 

His face relaxed so far that she ventured to 
add: “ Uncle Nicholas would be furious if we 
were to go snacks.” 

Stanwood smiled appreciatively. 

“ Nothing could be more painful to me than 
to missan opportunity of making Nick furious, 
he said ; “‘but I have not lived fifty years with- 
out having learned to immolate myself and my 
dearest ambitions upon the appropriate altars. 

After which eloquent summing-up, he turned 
the conversation into another channel. 

It wasnotlong after thisthat Stanwood found 
himself experiencing a peculiar depression of 
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pirits, which he positively refused to trace to 
itstrue source. He told himself that he wanted 
his freedom ; he was getting tired of Elizabeth ; 
he must send her home. It was nonsense for 
her to stay any longer, spoiling her complexion 
and his temper; it was really out of the ques- 
tion to have this thing go on any longer. Hav- 
ing come to this conclusion, it annoyed him 
very much to find himself enjoying her society. 
His depression of spirits was intermittent. 

One morning, when he found her sitting on 
the saw-horse, with the new bronco taking his 
breakfast from a bag she held in her lap, the 
sun shining full in her clear young face, health 
and happiness in every line of her figure, a 
positive thrill of fatherly pride and affection 
sized him. But the reaction was immediate. 

He turned on his heel, disgusted at this ref- 
utation of his theories. He was wretched and 
uncomfortable as he had never been before, 
and if it was not this intruding presence that 
made him so, what was it? Of course he was 
getting tired of her; what could be more nat- 
ural? For fifteen years he had not known the 
pressure of a bond. Of course it was irksome 
tohim! He really must get rid of it. 

His moodiness did not escape Elizabeth, nor 
did she fail to note the recent accentuating of 
those lines in his face, which at first struck her 
painfully, but which she had gradually become 
accustomed to. Inherownmindsheconcluded 
that her father had lived too long at this high 
altitude, and that she must persuade him to 
leave it. 

“Papa,” she said, as they stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway after supper, “ don’t you 
think it would be good fun to go abroad this 
autumn ?” 

His drooping spirit revived; she was getting 
tired of ranching. 

“A capital plan, my dear. Just what you 
need,” he replied, with more animation than 
he had shown since morning. 

“Let’s start. pretty soon,” she went on per- 
suasively, deceived by his ready acquiescence. 

“Us? My dear, what are you thinking of? 
I'm tired to death of Europe! Nothing would 
induce me to go.” 

_ “Oh, well. Then I don’t careanything about 
It,” she said. “We ll stay where we are, of 
course. 1 am as happy and contented as I 
could be anywhere.” 

_ Stanwood turned upon her with a sudden, 
herce irritation, 

“This is nonsense!” he cried. “You are 
not to bury yourself alive out here! I won’t 
permit it! The sooner you go, the better for 
both of us '” 

His voice was harsh and strained; it was the 
‘one of it more than the words themselves that 
cut her to the heart. He did not want her; it 
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had all been a miserable failure. She con- 
trolled herself with a strong effort. Her voice 
did not tremble ; there was only the pathos of 
repression in it as she answered: “Very well, 
papa; perhaps I have had my share.” 

Stanwood thought, and rebelled against the 
thought, that he had never seen a finer thing 
than her manner of replying. For himself, he 
felt as if he had come to the dregs of life and 
should like to fling the cup away. 

They occupied themselves that evening a 
good deal with the collies, and they parted 
early; and then it was that Stanwood was 
brought face to face with himself. 

For half an hour or more he made a pretense 
of reading the papers, and looking at the pic- 
tures in a stray magazine, thus keeping himself 
at arm’s-length, as it were. But after awhile 
even that restraint became unendurable. He 
went to the back door of the house and opened 
it. The collies appeared in a delighted group 
to rush into the house. He suffered them to 
do so, and then, stepping out, he closed the 
door upon them and stood outside. There 
was a strong north wind, and, for a moment, 
its breath refreshed him like a dash of cold 
water. Only for a moment, however. The 
sense of oppression returned upon him, and he 
felt powerless to shake it off. With the uncer- 
tain, wavering step of a sleep-walker, he moved 
across to the spot where he had poured his li- 
bation three weeks ago. He stood there, 
strangely fascinated, glancing once or twice 
furtively over his shoulder. Then, hardly know- 
ing what he did, he got down on his knees 
and put his face to the ground. Was it the 
taste or the smell that he craved? He could 
not have told. He only knew that he knelt 
there and pressed his face to the earth, and 
that a sickening sense of disappointment came 
over him at finding all trace of it gone. 

He got up from his knees, very shaky and 
weak, and then it was that he looked himself 
in the face and knew what the ignominious 
cravingmeant. Heslunk into the house, cowed 
and shamed. The sight of the dogs, huddled 
about the door inside, gave him a guilty start, 
and he drove them angrily out. Then he got 
himself to bed in the dark. He lay there won- 
dering foolishly what Jacob Stanwood would 
say if he knew what had happened; till, sud- 
denly, he became aware that his mind was 
wandering, upon which he laughed harshly. 
Elizabeth heard the laugh, and a vague fear 
seized upon her. She rose and listened at her 
door, but the noise was not repeated. Perhaps 
it was a coyote outside ; they sometimes made 
strange noises. 

She went to the window and drew back the 
Persian altar-cloth. The wind came from the 
other side of the house ; she had been too pre- 
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occupied to notice it before. It shook the 
house rudely, and then went howling and roar- 
ing across the plains. It was strange to hear 
it and to feel its force, and yet to see no evi- 
dence of it: not a tree to wave its branches, 
not a cloud to scurry through the sky; only 
the vast level prairie and the immovable hills, 
and upabovethema sky, liquid and serene, with 
steady stars shining in its depths, all uncon- 
cerned with the raving wind. She felt com- 
forted and strengthened, and when she went 
back to bed she rested in the sense of strength 
and comfort. But she did not sleep. 

She was hardly aware that she was not sleep- 
ing, as the hours passed unmarked, until, in a 
sudden lull of the wind, a voice struck her ear, 
a voice speaking rapidly and eagerly. She 
sprang to her feet. The voice came from her 
father’s room. Had some one lost his way in 
the night, and had her father taken himin? It 
did not sound like a conversation ; it was mo- 
notonous, unvarying, unnatural. She hastily 
threw on a dressing-gown, and crept to her fa- 
ther’s door. She recognized his voice now, but 
the words were incoherent. He wasill, he was 
delirious. There was no light within. She 
opened the door and whispered “ Papa,” but 
he did not hear her. In a moment she had 
lighted a lamp ; another moment, andshe stood 
beside him. He was sitting straight up in his bed, 
talking and gesticulating violently ; his eyes glit- 
tered in the lamplight, his face showed haggard 
and intense. 

Elizabeth placed the lamp upon a stand close 
at hand. 

“Papa,” she said, “don’t you know me? 
I’m Elizabeth.” 

He caught at the name. 

“ You lie!” he cried shrilly. “ Elizabeth ’s 
dead! I won’t have her talked about! She’s 
dead, I say! Hush-sh! Hush-sh! Don’t wake 
herup. Sleep ’s a good thing —a good thing.” 

On the table where she had placed the lamp 
was a tiny bottle marked “ chloral.” There was 
also a glass of water upset upon the table. 
Stanwood’s clothing and other belongings lay 
scattered upon the floor. She had never before 
seen his room disordered. Well! he was ill, 
and here she was to take care of him. 

He was not talking so fast now, but what he 
said was even more incoherent. The light and 
the presence of another person in the room 
seemed to confuse and trouble him. She took 
his hand and felt the pulse. The hand was hot, 
and grasped hers convulsively. She put his 
coat over his shoulders, and then she sat with 
her arm about him, and gradually he stopped 
talking, and turned his face to hers with a ques- 
tioning look. 

“ What can I do for you, papa? Tell me if 
there is anything I can do for you.” 
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“ Do for me?” he repeated. 

“Yes, dear. Is there nothing I can do, no. 
thing I can get for you?” 

“ Get for me?” 

He drew off from her a little, and a crafty 
look, utterly foreign to the man’s nature, came 
into the tense face. 

“I don’t suppose you ’ve got a drop of whis- 
ky!” he said, insinuatingly. 

The sound of the word upon his own lips 
seemed to bring the excitement back on him, 
“ Whisky! Yes, that ’s it! I don’t care who 
knows it! Whisky! Whisky!” He fairly hissed 
the words. 

For the first time since she came into the 
room Elizabeth was frightened. 

“T think you ought to have a doctor,” she 
said. 

She felt him lean against her again, and she 
gently lowered him to the pillow. His head 
sank back, and he lay there with white lips 
and closed lids. She knelt beside him, watch- 
ing his every breath. After a few minutes he 
opened hiseyes. They were dull, butnolonger 
wild. 

“ Ought you not to have a doctor, papa 
dear ?” she asked. 

Intelligence came struggling back into his 
face. 

“No, my dear,” he said, gathering himself 
for a strong effort. “ I have had attacks like 
this before.” 

“ And astimulant is all you need ?” 

“ All I need,” he muttered. His eyes closed, 
and his breath came even and deep. 

Elizabeth knelt there, thankful that he slept. 
How white his lips were! How spent he 
looked! He had asked for whisky. Perhaps 
even in his delirium he knew what he wanted ; 
perhaps a stimulant was all he needed. Of 
course it was! How stupid not to have un- 
derstood ! 

She hurried to her room and got a small 
brandy-flask that had been given her for the 
journey. She had emptied it for a sick man 
on the train. 

She went back to her father. He wassleep- 
ing heavily. She glanced at his watch lying 
upon the table beside the chloral bottle. One 
o’clock! She wondered whether the “ store 
would be open. She would hate to go to asa- 
loon. But then, that was no matter. If her 
father needed a stimulant he must have !t 
She dressed herself quickly, and put her purse 
and the brandy-flask into her pocket. Then 
she hurried to the shed, where she saddled the 
bronco. Her father had once told her that she 
would have made a first-rate cow-boy. Wel 
now was her chance to prove it. 

The collies, who had taken refuge from the 
wind on the south side of the shed, came trot 
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ting in at the open door, and assembled, a cu- 
rious little shadowy group, about her. But they 
soon dropped off to sleep, and when she led 
the bronco out and closed the door upon them, 
a feeble wag of a tail or two was all the evi- 
dence of interest they gave. 

She twisted the bridle round a post and slipped 
into the house for one more look at her pa- 
tient. He was sleeping profoundly. She placed 
the lamp upon the floor in a corner, so that the 
bed was in shadow. ‘Then she came back to 
the bedside, and watched the sleeper again for 
amoment. She touched his forehead, and found 
it damp and cool. The fever was past. Per- 
haps he was right; there was no need of a doc- 
tor — it was nothing serious. Perhaps the stuff 
in that little bottle had done something queer 
to him. A stimulant was all he needed. But 
he needed that, for his face was pitifully pallid 
and drawn. 

A moment later the bronco was bearing her 
swiftly through the night, his hoof-falls echo- 
ing in a dull rhythm. The wind still came in 
gusts, blowing straight into her face, but it was 
warm and pleasant. When she had passed 
through the gate of the ranch the road went be- 
tween wire fences, straight north to Cameron 
City, Nowand then a group of horses, roused, 
perhaps, by her approach, stood with their 
heads over the fence watching her pass, while 
the wind stretched their manes and tails out 
straight to one side. She wished she could 
stop and make friends with them, but there 
was no time for that. Her father might wake 
up and call for her. So on she sped, waking 
the cattle on either side of the road, startling 
more than one prowling coyote, and causing 
more than one prairie-dog, snug in his hole, to 
fancy it must be morning. And the great night, 
encompassing the world, gleaming in the hea- 
vens, brooding upon the earth, made itself 
known to her for the first time. Elizabeth never 
forgot that ride through the beautiful brood- 
ing night. Nature seemed larger and deeper 
and grander to her ever after. 

As they came among the houses of the town 
she reined in the bronco and went quietly, lest 
she should wake the people. There was a light 
burning in the room over the store, and the win- 
dow was open. A woman answered her sum- 
mons. It was the wife of the storekeeper. Her 
husband was absent, she said, and she was up 
with a sick baby. She readily filled the little 
flask, and was sympathetic and eager to help. 
Should n’t she send somebody over to the 
ranch ? There was n’t any doctor in Cameron 
City, but Cy Willows knew a heap about 
physic. 

No. Elizabeth said her father was better al- 
ready, only he seemed in need of a stimulant. 
No, she did not want an escort. The night was 
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lovely, and she would n’t miss her solitary ride 
home for anything. She was so glad Mrs, Stiles 
had the whisky. It would be just what her 
father needed when he waked up. 

And when, some hours later, Jacob Stan. 
wood awoke, he found his daughter sitting be. 
side him in the gray dawn. 

“Why, Elizabeth,” he said, “is anything the 
matter ? Did I disturb you ?” 

She leaned toward him, and laid her hand 
on his, 

“ You were ill in the night, papa, and asked 
for a stimulant, and I got it for you.” 

“ A stimulant ? ” herepeated vaguely, “What 
stimulant ? Where did you get it?” 

“T got it at the store. It ’s whisky.” 

“ Whisky ?” he cried, with a sudden, eager 
gleam. 

Elizabeth was enchanted to find that she 
had done the right thing. 

“ Here it is, papa,” she said, drawing the 
flask from her pocket, and pouring a little of 
the contents into a glass that stood ready. 

He watched her with that intense, eager 
gleam. 

“ Fill it up! Fillitup! ” he cried impatiently. 
“ A drop like that is no good to a man.” 

He was sitting straight up again, just as she 
found him in the night. He reached his thin 
hand for the glass, which he clutched tightly. 
The smell of the liquor was strong in the room. 
His eyes were glittering with excitement. 

The girl stood beside him, contemplating 
with affectionate delight the success of her ex- 
periment. Her utter innocence and unsuspi- 
ciousness smote him to the heart. Something 
stayed his hand so that he did not even lift the 
glass to hislips. Slowly, with his eyes fixed upon 
the sweet, young face, he extended his arm out 
over the side of the bed, the glass shaking 
plainly in his hold. She did not notice it; she 
was looking into his face, which had softened 
strangely. 

“ Elizabeth,” he said. 

There was a sound of breaking glass, and 
a strong smell of liquor pouring out upon the 
floor. 

“ Oh, papa!” she cried, distressed. 

He had sunk back against the pillows, pale 
with exhaustion. But when she lifted the frag- 
ments of the glass, saying: “Is n’t it a pity, 
papa ?” he only answered in his usual tone, 
“There ’s no harm done, my dear. | don't 
believe it was just what I needed, after all. 

He smiled with a new, indescribable sweet- 
ness and weariness. : 

“TI think I could sleep now,” he said. _ 

At noon Stanwood was quite himself again; 
himself and more, he thought, with some sur 
prise. He would not have owned that it was 3 
sense of victory that had put new life mto 5» 
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veins. Victory over a vulgar passion must par- 
take somewhat of the vulgarity of the passion 
itself. No, Stanwood was not the man to glory 
in such a conquest. But he could, at last, glory 
in this daughter of his. 

As she told him with sparkling eyes of her 
inspiring ride through the brooding night, her 
courage and her innocence seemed to him like 
a fair, beneficent miracle. But he made no 
comment upon her story. He only sat in the 
doorway, looking down the road where he had 
watched her approach a few weeks ago; and 
when shesaid, noting his abstraction, “ A penny 
for your thoughts, papa! ” he asked, in a purely 
conversational tone, “ Elizabeth,”—she always 
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loved to hear him say “ Elizabeth,”—* Riza. 
beth, do you think it would make Nick yery 
mad indeed if we were to go snacks?” ~ 

“ Mad as hops!” she cried, 

“ Then let ’s do it!” 

Elizabeth beamed. 

“ And Elizabeth, there ’s no place like Swit. 
zerland in summer. Let’s pack up and go!” 
“Let us!” she answered, very softly, with 
only a little exultant tremor on the words, 

She never guessed all that she had won that 
day ; she only knew that life stretched on be- 
fore her, a long, sunny pathway, where she and 
her father might walk together in the daily and 
hourly good-comradeship that she loved. 


Anna Fuller, 


““THE BROODING NIGHT.” 
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AS joys the skilful, stern artificer 

When gems are laid within his eager hand, 
And he, surveying, thinketh diversely, 

His proud soul flaming with creative fire, 

And full of possibilities divine : 

“ This blood-red ruby, dancing fauns shall tread ; 
Upon that sapphire stand a god; this sard 

A mystic symbol bear; that emerald 

Will I compel to sweet Diana’s face ; 


Yea, all to strength and beauty will I shape!” 


So I, when out of treasuries of light 

The new day spreads before me all its hours, 

Think to create on them the fairest forms : 

This fill with work, and that with fancy free, 

And this with brooding thought; this with swift speech, 
And this with idleness; and all for thee 

Who art the soul of all, the life of each. 


Anna C. Brackett. 
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powetne influence, which even now pre- 
\ dominates at Kuldja, was forcibly indi- 
ited, the day after our arrival, during our 
avestigations as to the validity of our Chinese 
jassports for the journey to Peking. The Rus- 
in consul, whose favor we had secured in ad- 
«ance through letters from Governor Ivanoft 
it Vernoye, had pronounced them not only 
yood, but by far the best that had been pre- 
ented by any traveler entering China at this 
pint, After endeavoring to dissuade us from 
hat he called a foolhardy undertaking, even 
with the most valuable papers, he sent us, with 
tis interpreter, to the Kuldja Tootai for the 
proper vise. 

lhat dignitary, although deeply interested, 
vas almost amused at the boldness of our en- 
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terprise. He said that no passport would insure 
success by the method we proposed to pursue ; 
that, before he could allow us to make the ven- 
ture, we must wait for an order from Peking. 
This, he said, would subject us to considerable 
delay and expense, even if the telegraph and 
post were utilized through Siberia and Kiakhta. 
This wasdiscouraging indeed. But when we dis- 
covered, a few minutes later, that his highness 
had to call in the learned secretary to trace our 
proposed route for him on the map of China, 
and even to locate the capital, Peking, we be- 
gan to question his knowledge of Chinese diplo- 
macy. ‘The matter was again referred to the 
consul, who reported back the following day 
that his previous assurances were reliable, that 
the Tootai would make the necessary visés, and 
send away at once, by the regular relay post 
across the empire, an open letter that could be 
read by the officials along the route, and be 
delivered long before our arrival at Peking. 
Such easy success we had not anticipated. The 
difficulty, as well as necessity, of obtaining the 
proper credentials for traveling in China was 
impressed upon us by the arrest the previous 
day of three Afghan visitors, and by the fact 
that a German traveler had been refused, just 
a few weeks before, permission even to cross 
the Mazart pass into Kashgar. So much, we 
thought, for Russian friendship. 

Upon this assurance of at least official con- 
sent to hazard the journey to Peking, a tele- 
gram was sent to the chief of police at Tomsk, 
to whose care we had directed our letters, pho- 
tographic material, and bicycle supplies to be 
sent from London in the expectation of being 
forced to take the Siberian route. These last 
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could not have been dispensed with much 
longer, as our cushion-tires, ball-bearings, and 
axles were badly worn, while the rim of one of 
the rear wheels was broken in eight places for 
the lack of spokes. These supplies, however, 


did not reach us till six weeks after the date of 
our telegram, to which a prepaid reply was re- 
ceived, after a week’s delay, asking in advance 
for the extra postage. This, with that prepaid 


from London, amounted to just fifty dollars. 
The warm weather, after the extreme cold of a 
Siberian winter, had caused the tires to stretch 
so much beyond their intended size that, on 
their arrival, they were almost unfit for use. 
Some of our photographic material also had 
been spoiled through the useless inspection of 
postal officials. 

The delay thus caused was well utilized in 
familiarizing ourselves as much as possible with 
the language and characteristics of the Chinese, 
for, as we were without guides, interpreters, or 
servants, and in some places lacked even offi- 
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cial assistance, no travelers, perhaps, were ever 
more dependent upon the peoplethanourselyes, 
The Chinese language, the most primitive jn 
the world, is, for this very reason perhaps, the 
hardest to learn. Its poverty of words reduces 
its grammar almost to a question of syntax 
and intonation. Many a time our expressions, 
by a wrong inflection, would convey a mean- 
ing different from the oneintended. Evenwhen 
told the difference, our ears could not detectit. 

Our work of preparation was principally a 
process of elimination. We now had to prepare 
for a forced march in case of necessity, Han- 
dle-bars and seat-posts were shortened to saye 
weight, and even the leather baggage-carriers, 
fitting in the frames of the machines, which we 
ourselves had patented before leaving England, 
were replaced by a couple of sleeping-bags 
made for us out of woolen shawls, and Chinese 
oiled-canvas. The cutting off of buttons and 
extra parts of our clothing, as well astheshaving 
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of our heads and faces, was also included by our 
friends in the list of curtailments. For the same 
reason one of our cameras, which we always 
carried on our backs, and refilled at night ur- 
der the bed-clothes, we sold to a Chinese pho- 
tographer at Suidun, to make room for an 
extra provision-bag. The surplus film, with our 
extra baggage, was shipped by post, via Sibena 
and Kiakhta, to meet us on ourarrival in Peking. 
And now the money problem was the mos 
perplexing of all. “ This alone,” said the Rus 
sian consul, “if nothing else, will defeat you! 
plans.” Those western bankers who advertise 
to furnish “letters of credit to any part of the 
world ” are, to say the least, rather sweep!?s 
in their assertions. At any rate, our own Lot- 
don letter was of no use beyond the Bosports, 
except with the Persian imperial banks run by 
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an English syndicate. At the American Bible 
House at Constantinople we were allowed, as 
4 personal favor, to buy drafts on the various 
missionaries along the route through Asiatic 
furkey. But in Central Asia we found that 
the Russian bankers and merchants would not 
handle English paper, and we were therefore 
compelled to send our letter of credit by mail 
to Moscow. Thither we had recently sent it 
on leaving Tashkend, with instructions to re- 
mit in currency to Irkutsk, Siberia. We now 
had to telegraph to that point to re-forward 
over the Kiakhta post-route to Peking. With 
the cash on hand, and the proceeds of the 
camera, sold for more than half its weight in 
silver, four and one third pounds, we thought 
we had sufficient money to carry us, or, rather, 
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asmuch as we could carry, to that point; for the 
weight of the Chinese money necessary for a 
journey of over three thousand miles was, as the 
Russian consul thought, one of the greatest of 
our almost insurmountable obstacles. Inthe in- 
terior of China there is no coin except the chen, 
or sapeks, an alloy of copper and tin, in the form 
ofa disk, having a hole in the center by which 
the coins may be strung together. The very re- 
cently coined Zang, or ¢ae/,the Mexican piaster 
pecially minted for the Chinese market, and 
the other foreign coins, have not yet penetrated 
irom the coast. For six hundred miles over the 
vorder, however, we found both the Russian 
money and language serviceable among the 
Tatar merchants, while the ¢enga, or Kashgar 
silver piece, was preferred by the natives even 
»eyond the Gobi, being much handier than 
the larger or smaller bits of silver broken from 
the yam/a bricks, All, however, would have 
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marked the /iin, ¢chan,and /iang of the mone- 
tary scale. But the value of these terms is 
reckoned in chen, and changes with almost 
every district. This necessity for vigilance, to- 
gether with the frequency of bad silver and 
loaded yambas, and the propensity of the Chi- 
nese to “knock down” on even the smallest 
purchase, tends to convert a traveler in China 
into a veritable Shylock. There being no banks 
or exchanges in the interior, we were obliged to 
purchase at Kuldja all the silver we would need 
for the entire journey of over three thousand 
miles. “ How much would it take?” was the 
question that our past experience in Asiatic 
travel now aided us to answer. That our calcu- 
lations were close is proved by the fact that we 
reached Peking with silver in our pockets to the 
value of halfa dollar. Our money now consti- 
tuted the principal part of our luggage, which, 
with camera and film, weighed just twenty-five 
pounds apiece. Most of the silver was chopped 
up into small bits, and placed in the hollow tu- 
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bing of the machines to conceal it from Chi- 
nese inquisitiveness, if not something worse. 
Weare glad to say, however, that no attempt at 
robbery was ever discovered, although efforts 
at extortion were frequent, and sometimes, as 
will appear, of a serious nature. 

The blowing of the long horns and boom of 
the mortar cannon at the fort awoke us at day- 
light on the morning of July 13. Farewells had 
been said the night before. Only our good- 
hearted Russian host was up to put an extra 
morsel in our provision-bag, for, as he said, we 
could get no food until we reached the Kirg- 
hiz aouls on the high plateau of the Talki pass, 
by which we were to cut across over unbeaten 
paths to the regular so-called imperial high- 
way, running from Suidun. From the Catho- 
lic missionaries at Kuldja we had obtained very 
accurate information about this route as far as 
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the Gobi desert. The expression Tian Shap 
Pe-lu, or northern Tian Shan route, in Opposi- 
tion to the Tian Shan Nan-lu, or southern Tian 
Shan route, shows that the Chinese had fully 
appreciated the importance of this historic high. 
way, which continues the road running from 
the extreme western gate of the Great Wall 
obliquely across Mongolian Kan-su, through 
Hami and Barkul, to Urumtsi. From here the 
twonatural highways lead, one to the head-wa- 
ters of the Black Irtish, the other to the passes 
leading into the Ili valley, and other routes of 
the Arolo-Caspian depression. The latterroute, 
which is now commanded at intervals by Chi- 
nese forts and military settlements, was recently 
relinquished by Russia only when she had ob- 
tained a more permanent footing on the former 
in the trading-posts of Chuguchak and Kobdo, 
for she very early recognized the importance 
of this most natural entry to the only feasible 
route across the Chinese empire. In a glowing 
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sunset, at the end of a hot day’s climb, we 
looked for the last time over the Ili valley, and 
at dusk, an hour later, rolled into one of the 
Kirghiz aouls that are here scattered among 
the rich pasturage of the plateau. 

Even here we found that our reputation had 
extended from Kuldja. The chief advanced 
with amans of welcome, and the heavy-matted 
curtains in the kibitka doorway were raised, 
as we passed, in token of honor. When the re- 
freshing kumiss was served around the evening 
camp-fire, the dangers of the journey through 
China were discussed among our hosts withfte- 
quent looks of misgiving. Thus, from firsttolast, 
every judgment was against us, and every pit 
diction was of failure, if not of something worse; 
and now, as we stole out from the tent by the 
light of the rising moon, even the specter-like 
mountain-peaks around us, like symbols o! 
coming events, were casting their shadows be- 
fore. There was something so illusive the 
scene as to make it very impressive. In the 
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morning, early, a score of horsemen were ready 
to escort us on the road. At parting they all 
dismounted and uttered a prayer to Allah for 
our safety; and then as we rode away, drew 
their fingers across their throats in silence, and 
waveda solemn good-by. Such was the almost 
superstitious fear of these western nomads for 
the land which once sent forth a Yengiz Khan 
along this very highway. 

Down the narrow valley ofthe Kuitun, which 
fows into the Ebi-nor, startling the mountain 
deer from the brink of the tree-arched rivulet, 
we reached a spot which once was the haunt 
ofa band of those border-robbers about whom 
we had heard so much from our apprehensive 
fiends. Atthe base of a volcano-shaped moun- 
tain lay the ruins of their former dens, from 
which only a year ago they were wont to sally 
forthon the passing caravans. When they were 
exterminated by the government, the head of 
their chief, with its dangling queue, was mounted 
ona pole near by, and preserved in a cage from 
birds of prey, as a warning to all others who 
might aspire to the same notoriety. In this 
lonely spot we were forced to spend the night, 
as here occurred, through the carelessness of 
the Kuldja Russian blacksmith, a very seri- 
ous break in one of our gear wheels. It was 
too late in the day to walk back the sixteen 
miles to the Kirghiz encampment, and there 
obtain horses for the remaining fifty-eight miles 
to Kuldja, for nowhere else, we concluded, 
could such a break be mended. Our sleeping- 
bags were now put to a severe test between 
the damp ground and the heavy mountain 
dew. The penetrating cold, and the occasional 
panther-like cry of some prowling animal, kept 
usawake the greater part of the night, awaiting 
with revolvers in hand some expected attack. 

Five days later we had repassed this spot and 
were toiling over the sand and saline-covered 
depression of the great “ Han-Hai,” or Dried- 
up Sea. The mountain freshets, dissolving the 
alt from their sandy channels, carry it down 
mn solution and deposit it with evaporation in 
massive layers, forming a comparatively hard 
roadway in the midst of the shifting sand-dunes, 
Uver these latter our progress was extremely 
‘ow. One stretch of fifteen miles, which it took 
Ws six hours to cover, was as formidable as 
any part of the Turkoman desert along the 
Iranscaspian Railway. At an altitude of only 
ix hundred feet above the sea, according to 
our aneroid barometer, and beneath the rays 
ota July sun against which even our felt caps 
Were not much protection, we were half-drag- 
ging, half-pushing, our wheels through a foot 
ot sand, and slapping at the mosquitos swarm- 
ng upon our necks and faces. These pests, 
vhich throughout this low country are the lar- 
gest and most numerous we have ever met, are 
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bred in the intermediate swamps, which exist 
only through the negligence of the neighboring 
villagers, At night smoldering fires, which half 
suffocate the human inmates, are built before 
the doors and windows to keep out the intrud- 
ing insects. All travelers wear gloves, and a 
huge hood covering the head and face up to 
the eyes, and in their hands carry a horse-tail 
switch to lash back and forth over their shoul- 
ders. Being without such protection we suf- 
fered both day and night. 

The mountain freshets all along the road to 
Urumtsi were more frequentand dangerousthan 
any we had yet encountered. Toward evening 
the melting snows, and the condensing currents 
from the plain heated during the day, fill and 
overflow the channels that in the morning are 
almost dry. One stream, with its ten branches, 
swept the stones and boulders over a shifting 
channel one mile in width. It was when wading 
through such streams as this where every effort 
was required to balance ourselves and our lug- 
gage, that the mosquitos would make up for lost 
time with impunity. The river, before reach- 
ing Manas, was so swift and deep as to neces- 
sitate the use of regular government carts. A 
team of three horses, on making a misstep, 
were shifted away from the ford into deep 
water and carried far down the stream. A cara- 
van of Chinese traveling-vans, loaded with 
goods from India, were crossing at the time, on 
their way to the outlying provincesand the Rus- 
sian border. General Bauman at Vernoye had 
informed us that in this way English goods 
were swung cleararound the circle and brought 
into Russia through the unguarded back door. 

With constant wading and tramping, our Rus- 
sian shoes and stockings, one of which was 
almost torn off by the sly grab of a Chinese 
spaniel, were no longer fit for use. In their 
place we were now obliged to purchase the 
short, white cloth Chinese socks and string san- 
dals, which for mere cycling purposes and wad- 
ing streams proved an excellent substitute, being 
light and soft on the feet and very quickly dried. 
Thecalves of ourlegs, however, being left bare, 
we were obliged, for state occasions at least, to 
retain and utilize the upper portion of our old 
stockings. It was owing to this scantiness of 
wardrobe that we were obliged when taking a 
bath by the roadside streams to make a quick 
wash of our linen, and put it on wet to dry, or 
allow it to flutter from the handle-bars as we 
rode along. It was astonishing even to our- 
selves how little a man required when once be- 
yond the pale of western conventionalities. 

From Manas to Urumtsi we began to strike 
more tillage and fertility. Maize, wheat, and 
rice were growing, but rather low and thin. 
The last is by no means the staple food of 
China, as is commonly supposed, except in the 
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southern portion. In the northern, and espe. 
cially the outlying, provinces it is considered 
more a luxury for the wealthy. Millet ang 
coarse flour, from which the mien or dough- 
strings are made, is the foundation, at leas, 
for more than half the subsistence of the com. 
mon classes. Nor is there much truth, wethink. 
in the assertion that Chinamen eat rats, al- 
though we sometimes regretted that they did 
not. After a month or more without meat a 
dish of rats would have been relished, had we 
been able to get it. On the other hand we have 
learned that there isa society of Chinamenwho 
are vegetarians from choice, and still another 
that will eat the meat of no animal, such as the 
ass, horse, dog, etc., which can serve man ina 
better way. 

Urumtsi, or Hun-miao (red temple) of the 
Chinese, still retains its ancient prestige in be- 
ing the seat of government for the viceroyalty 
of Sin-tsiang, which includes all that portion of 
western China lying without the limit of Mon- 
golia and Tibet. Thanks to its happy position, 
it has always rapidly recovered after every fresh 
disaster. It now does considerable trade with 
Russia through the town of Chuguchak, and 
with China through the great gap which here 
occurs in the Tian Shan range. It lies ina 
picturesque amphitheater behind the solitary 
“ Holy Mount,” which towers above a well- 
constructed bridge across its swiftly flowing 
river. ‘This city was one of our principal land- 
marks across the empire; a long stage of the 
journey was here completed. 

On entering a Chinese city we always made 
it a rule to run rapidly through until we came 
to an inn, and then lock up our wheels be- 
fore the crowd could collect. Urumtsi, how- 
ever, was too large and intricate for such a 
manceuver. We were obliged to dismount in 
the principal thoroughfare. The excited throng 
pressed in upon us. Among them was a China- 
man who could talk a little Russian, and who 
undertook to direct us to a comfortable inn 
at the far end of the city. This street parade 
gathered to the inn yard an overwhelming 
mob, and announced to the whole commv- 
nity that “the foreign horses” had come. It 
had been posted, we were told, a month be- 
fore, that “two people of the new world were 
coming through on “strange iron horses,” an¢ 
every one was requested not to molest them. 
By this, public curiosity was raised to the high- 
est pitch. When we returned from supper # 
a neighboring restaurant, we were treated to 
novel scene. The doors and windows 0! our 
apartments had been blocked with boxes, bales 
of cotton, and huge cart-wheels to keep out 
the irrepressible throng. Our host was agitatet 
to tears; he came out ringing his hands, am 
urging upon us that any attempt on our part 
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to enter would cause a rush that would break 
his house down. We listened to his entreaties 
on the condition that we should be allowed to 
mount to the roof with a ladder, to get away 
from the annoying curiosity of thecrowd. There 
we sat through the evening twilight, while the 
crowd below, somewhat balked, but not dis- 
couraged, stood takingin every move. N i ghtfall 
and a drizzling rain came at last to our relief. 
The next morning a squad of soldiers was 
despatched to raise the siege, and at the same 
time presents began to arrive from the various 
oficials, from the Tsongtu, or viceroy, down 
to the superintendent of the local prisons. The 
matter of how much to accept of a Chinese pres- 
ent, and how much to pay for it, in the way of 
atip to the bearer, is one of the finest points of 
that finest of fine arts, Chinese etiquette ; and 
yet in the midst of such an abundance and va- 
riety we were hopelessly at sea. Fruits and teas 
were brought, together with meats and chick- 
ens, and even a live sheep. Our Chinese visit- 
ing-cards— with the Chinese the great insignia 
of rank— were now returned for those sent 
with the presents, and the hour appointed for 
the exhibition of our bicycles as requested. 
Long before the time, the streets and house- 
tops leading from the inn to the viceroy’s pal- 
ace at the far end of the city began to fill with 
people, and soldiers were detailed at our re- 
quest to make an opening for us to ride through 
abreast. This, however, did not prevent the 
crowd from pushing us against each other, or 
sticking sticks in the wheels, or throwing their 
hats and shoes in front of us, as we rode by. 
When in sight of the viceroy’s palace, they 
dosed in on us entirely. It was the worst jam 
we had ever been in. By no possibility could 
we mount our machines, although the mob was 
sowing more and more impatient. They kept 
shouting for us to ride, but would give us no 
tom. ‘Those on the outside pushed the inner 
ones against us. With the greatest difficulty 
could we preserve our equilibrium, and prevent 
the wheels from being crushed, as we surged 
dong toward the palace gate; while all the 
ime our Russian interpreter, Mafoo, on horse- 
dack in front, continued to shout and gesticu- 
ate in the wildest manner above their heads. 
Iwenty soldiers had been stationed at the pal- 
ace gate to keep back the mob with cudgels. 
When we reached them, they pulled us and 
our wheels quickly through into the inclosure, 
and then tried to stem the tide by belaboring 
te heads and shoulders in reach, including 
‘ose of our unfortunate interpreter, Mafoo. 
tit was no use. Everything was swept 
‘way before this surging wave of humanity. 
The viceroy himself, who now came out to re- 
ive us, was powerless. All he could do was 
request them to make room around the pal- 
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ace courtyard for the coming exhibition. Thou- 
sands of thumbs were uplifted that afternoon, 
in praise of the wonderful fwee-tah-cheh, or 
two-wheeled carts, as they witnessed our mod- 
est attempt at trick riding and special ma- 
noeuvering. After refreshments in the palace, to 
which we were invited by the viceroy, we were 
counseled to leave by a rear door, and return 
by a roundabout way to the inn, leaving the 
mob to wait till dark for our exit from the front. 

The restaurant or tea-house in China takes 
the place of the western club-room. All the 
current news and gossip is here circulated and 
discussed over their eating or gambling. One 
of their games of chance, which we Have fre- 
quently noticed, seems to consist in throwing 
their fingers at one another, and shouting at the 
top of their voices. It is really a matching of 
numbers, for which the Chinamen make signs 
on their fingers, up to the numeral ten. Our 
entry into a crowded dungan, or native Mo- 
hammedan restaurant, the next morning, was 
the signal for exciting accounts of the events 
of the previous day. We were immediately in- 
vited to take tea with this one, a morning dish 
of sung-posas, or nut and sugar dumplings, with 
another, while a third came over with his can of 
sojeu, or Chinese gin, with an invitation “to 
join him.” The Chinese of all natidns seem to 
live in order to eat, and from this race of epi- 
cures has developed a nation of excellent cooks. 
Our fare in China, outside the Gobi district, 
was far better than in Turkey or Persia, and, 
for this reason, we were better able to endure 
the increased hardships. A plate of sliced meat 
stewed with vegetables, and served with a pi- 
quant sauce, sliced radishes and onions with 
vinegar,two loavesof Chinese o-mo,or steamed 
bread, and a pot of tea, would usually cost us 
about three and one quarter cents apiece. 
Everything in China is sliced so that it can be 
eaten with the chop-sticks. These we at length 
learned to manipulate with sufficient dexterity 
to pick up a dove’s egg — the highest attain- 
ment in the chop-stick art. The Chinese have 
rather a sour than a sweet tooth. Sugar is 
rarely used in anything, and never in tea. The 
steeped tea-flowers, which the higher classes 
use, are really more tasty without it. In many 
of the smaller towns, our visits to the restaurant 
would sometimes result in considerable damage 
to their keepers, for the crowd would swarm 
in after us, knocking over the table, stools, and 
crockery as they went, and collect in a circle 
around us to watch the “ foreigners” eat, and 
to add their opium and tobacco smoke to the 
suffocating atmosphere. 

A visit to the local mint in Urumtsi revealed 
to us the primitive method of making the chen, 
or money-disks before mentioned. Each is 
molded instead of cut and stamped as in the 
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West. By its superintendent we were invited 
to a special breakfast on the morning of our 
departure. 

The Chinese are the only people in the Ori- 
ent, and, so far as we know, in the European 
and Asiatic continents, who resemble the Am- 
ericans in their love for a good, substantial 
morning meal. This was much better adapted 
to our purpose than the Russian custom, which 
compelled us to do the greater part of our day’s 
work on merely bread and weak tea. 

From Urumtsi we had decided to take the 
northern route to Hami, via Gutchen and Bar- 
kul, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
sands of the Tarim basin on the southern slope 
of the Tian Shan Mountains. Two guards were 
commissioned by the viceroy to take us in 
charge, and hand us over to the next relay sta- 
tion. Papers were given them to be signed by 
the succeeding authorities on our safe arrival. 
This plan had been adopted by every chief 
mandarin along the route, in order, not only 
to follow out the request of the London min- 
ister as written on the passport, but principally 
to do us honor in return for the favor of a 
bicycle exhibition; but many times we would 
leave our discomfited guards to return with un- 
signed papers. Had we been traveling in the 
ordinary way, not only these favors might not 
have been shown us, but our project entirely 
defeated by local obstructions, as was the case 
with many who attempted the same journey 
by caravan. To the good-will of the mandarins, 
as well as the people, an indispensable con- 
comitant of a journey through China, our bi- 
cycles were after all our best passports. They 
everywhere overcame the antipathy for the for- 
eigner, and made us cordially welcome. 

The costumes of our soldiers were strikingly 
picturesque. Over the front and back of the 
scarlet waistcoats were worked in black silk let- 
ters their military credentials. Over their full 
baggy trousers were drawn their riding over- 
alls, which cover only the front and sides of 
the legs, the back being cut out just above the 
cloth top of their Chinese boots. Instead of a 
cap, they wear a piece of printed cloth wrapped 
tightly around the head, like the American 
washerwomen. Their well-cushioned saddles 
did not save them from the constant jolting to 
which our high speed subjected them. At 
every stopping-place they would hold forth at 
length to the curious crowd about their road- 
side experiences. It was amusing to hear their 
graphic descriptions of the mysterious “ding,” 
by which they referred to the ring of the cyclo- 
meter at every mile.. But the phrase guai-ti-henn 
(very fast), which concluded almost every sen- 
tence, showed what feature impressed them 
most. Then, too, they disliked very much to 
travel in the heat of the day, for all summer 


travelingin Chinaisdoneatnight. Theywould 
wake us up many hours before daylight to make 
a start, despite our previous request to be lef 
alone. Our week’s run to Barkul was made, with 
a good natural road and favoring conditions, at 
the rate of fifty-three miles per day, eight miles 
more than our general average across the em- 
pire. From Kuldja to the Great Wall, where 
our cyclometer broke, we took accurate mea- 
surements of the distances. In this way we 
soon discovered that the length of a Chinese 
4iwas even more changeable than the value of 
the “ae/. According to time and place, from 
185 to 250 were variously reckoned to a de. 
gree, while even a difference in direction would 
very often make a considerable difference in 
the distance. It is needless to say that, at this 
rate, the guards did not stay with us. Official 
courtesy was now confined to despatches sent 
in advance. Through this exceptionally wild 
district were encountered several herds of an- 
telope and wild asses, which the natives were 
hunting with their long, heavy, fork-resting 
rifles. Through the exceptional tameness of 
the jack-rabbits along the road, we were some- 
times enabled to procure with a revolver the 
luxury of a meat supper. 

At Barkul (Tatar) the first evidence of Eng- 
lish influence began to appear in the place of 
the fading Russian, although the traces of Rus- 
sian manufacture were by no means wanting 
far beyond the Great Wall. English pulverized 
sugar now began to take the place of Russian 
lump. India rubber, instead of the Russianized 
French e/astigue, was the. native name for our 
tubber tires. English letters, too, could be rec- 
ognized on the second-hand paper and bag- 
ging appropriated to the natives’s use, andeven 
the gilded buttons worn by the soldiers bore 
the stamp of “treble gilt.” From here the 
road to Hami turns abruptly south, and by a 
pass of over nine thousand feet crosses the de- 
clining spurs of the Tian Shan Mountains, which 
stand like a barrier between the two great his- 
toric highways, deflecting the westward waves 
of migration, some to Kashgaria and others to 
Zungaria. On the southern slope of the pass 
we met with many large caravans of donkeys, 
dragging down pine-logs to serve as poles 
the proposed extension of the telegraph-line 
from Su-Chou to Urumtsi. In June of this 
year the following item appeared in the news- 
papers : 


Within a few months Peking will be united by 
wire with St. Petersburg; and, in consequence, 
with the telegraph system of the entire civilize 
world. According to the latest issue of the ae 
tan ‘‘Gazette,” the telegraph-line from Peking i 
been brought as far west as the city of ca 
The European end of the line is at Osh, an ‘ 
small stretch of about 140 miles now alone breaks 
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the direct telegraph communication from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Hami is one of those cities which may be 
regarded as indispensable. At the edge of the 
Great Gobi and the converging point of the 
Nan-lu and Pe-lu—that is, the southern and 
northern routes to the western world — this oa- 
sis is a necessary resting-place. During our stop 
of two days, to make necessary repairs and re- 
cuperate our strength for the hardships of the 
desert, the usual calls were exchanged with the 
leading officials. In the matter of social polite- 
ness the Chinese, especially the “ literati,” have 
reason to look down upon the barbarians of the 
west. Politeness has been likened generally to 
an air-cushion. There is nothing in it, but it 
eases the jolts wonderfully. As a mere ritual 
of technicalities it has perhaps reached its high- 
est point in China. The multitude of honorific 
titles, so bewildering and even maddening to 
the Occidental, are here used simply to keep 
in view the fixed relations of graduated supen- 
ority. When wishing to be exceptionally cour- 
teous to “ the foreigners,” the more experienced 
mandarins would lay their doubled fists in the 
palms of our hands, instead of raising them in 
front of their foreheads, with the usual saluta- 
tion Homa. In shaking hands with a China- 
man we thus very often had our hands full. 
After the exchange of visiting-cards, as an in- 
dication that their visits would be welcome, 
they would come on foot, in carts, or palan- 
quins, according to their rank, and always at- 
tended by a larger or smaller retinue. Our 
return visits would always be made by request, 
on the wheels, either alone or with our inter- 
preter, if we could find one, for our Chinese 
was as yet painfully defective. Russian had 
served us in good stead, though not always di- 
rectly. In a conversation with the Tootai of 
Schicho, for instance, our Russian had to be 
translated into Turki and thence interpreted in 
Chinese. The more intelligent of these con- 
versations were about our own and other coun- 
mes of the world, especially England and 
Russia, who, it was rumored, had gone to war 
om the Afghanistan border. But the most of 
them generally consisted of a series of trivial 
iterrogations beginning usually with: “ How 
dare you?” Owing to our beards, which were 
tow full grown, and which had gained for us 
ihe frequent title of yeh renn, or wild men, the 
guesses were far above the mark. One was even 
’ high as sixty years, for the reason, as was 
‘tated, that no Chinaman could raise such a 
veard before that age. We were frequently sur- 
pnsed at their persistence in calling us brothers 
vhen there was no apparent reason for it, and 
vere finally told that we must be “ because we 
vere both named Mister on our passports.” 


It was already dusk on the evening of Au- 
gust ro when we drew up to the hamlet of 
Shang-loo-shwee at the end of the Hami oasis. 
The great Gobi, inits awful loneliness, stretched 
out before us, like a vast ocean of endless space. 
The growing darkness threw its mantle on the 
scene, and left imagination to picture for us the 
nightmare of our boyhood days. We seemed, 
as it were, to be standing at the end of the 
world, looking out into the realm of nowhere. 
Foreboding thoughts disturbed our repose, as 
we contemplated the four hundred miles of this 
barren stretch to the Great Wall of China. 
Withan early morning start, however, we struck 
out at once over the eighty-five miles of the 
Takla Makan sands. This was the worst we 
could have, for beyond the caravan station of 
Kooshee we would strike the projecting limits 
of Mongolian Kan-su. This narrow tract, now 
lying to our left between Hami and the Nan 
Shan mountains, is characterized by consider- 
able diversity in its surface, soil, and climate. 
Traversed by several copious streams from the 
Nan Shan Mountains, and the moisture-laden 
currents from the Bay of Bengal and the Bra- 
mahputra valley, its “ desert” stretches are not 
the dismal solitudes of the Tarim Basin or the 
“ Black” and “ Red” sands of Central Asia. 
Water is found almost everywhere fear the sur- 
face, and springs bubble up in the hollows, of- 
ten encircled by exterior oases. Everywhere 
the ground is traversable by horses and carts. 
This comparatively fertile tract, cutting the 
Gobi into two great sections, has been, ever 
since its conquest two thousand years ago, of 
vast importance to China, being the only feas- 
ible avenue of communication with the western 
provinces, and the more important link in the 
only great highway across the empire. A reg- 
ular line of caravan stations is maintained by 
the constant traffic both in winter and summer. 
But we were now on a bit of the genuine Gobi 
—that is, “Sandy Desert”—of the Mongolian, 
or “ Shamo” of the Chinese. Everywhere was 
the same interminable picture of vast undulat- 
ing plains of shifting reddish sands, interspersed 
with quartz pebbles, agates, and carnelians, and 
relieved here and there by patches of wiry 
shrubs, used as fuel at the desert stations, or lines 
of hillocks sugceeding each other like waves on 
the surface of the shoreless deep. The wind, 
even more than the natural barrenness of the 
soil, prevents the growth of any vegetation ex- 
cept low, pliant herbage. Withered plants are 
uprooted and scattered by the gale like patches 
of foam on the stormy sea. These terrible 
winds, which of course were against us, with 
the frequently heavy cart-tracks, would make 
it quite impossible to ride. The monotony of 
many weary hours of plodding was relieved 
only by the bones of some abandoned beast of 
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burden, or the occasional train of Chinese carts, 
or rather two-wheeled vans, loaded with mer- 
chandise, and drawn by five to six horses or 
mules. For miles away they would see us com- 
ing, and crane their necks in wondering gaze as 
we approached. The mulish leaders, with dis- 
tended ears, would view our strange-looking 
vehicles with suspicion, and then lurch far out 
in their twenty-foot traces, pulling the heavily 
loaded vehicles from the deep-rutted track. 
But the drivers were too busy with their eyes 
to notice any little divergence of this kind. 
Dumb with astonishment they continued to 
watch us till we disappeared again toward the 
opposite horizon. Farther on we would meet 
a party of Chinese emigrants or exiles, on their 
way to the fertile regions that skirt the north- 
ern and southern slopes of the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains. By these people even the distant valley 
of the Ili is being largely populated. Being on 
foot, with their extraordinary loads balanced 
on flexible shoulder-poles, these poor fellows 
could make only one station, or from twelve to 
twenty miles a day. In the presence of their 
patience and endurance, we were ashamed to 
think of such a thing as hardship. 

The station-houses on the desert were no- 
thing more than acollection of mud huts near 
a surface well of strongly brackish water. Here, 
most of the caravans would put up during the 
day, and travel at night. There was no such 
thing as a restaurant; each one by turn must 
do his own cooking in the inn kitchen, open to 
all. We, of course, were expected to carry our 
own provisions and do our own culinary work 
like any other respectable travelers. This we 
had frequently done before where restaurants 
were not to be found. Many a time we would 
enter an inn with our arms filled with provi- 
sions, purchased at the neighboring bazaars, 
take possession of the oven and cooking uten- 
sils, and proceed to get up an American meal, 
while all the time a hundred eyes or more 
would be staring at us in blank amazement. 
But here on the desert we could buy nothing 
but very coarse flour. When asked if they had 
an egg or a piece of vegetable, they would 
shout “da-you” (“ There isnone”) in a tone of 
rebuke, as much as to say: “ My conscience! 
man, what do you expect on the Gobi?” We 
would have to be content with our own tea 
made in the iron pot, fitting in the top of the 
mud oven, and a kind of sweetened bread made 
up with our supply of sugar brought from 
Hami. This we nicknamed our “ Gobi cake,” 
although it did taste rather strongly of brack- 
ish water and the garlic of previous contents 
of the one common cooking-pot. We would 
usually take a large supply for road use on 
the following day, or, as sometimes proved, 
for the midnight meal of the half-starved inn- 
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dog. The interim between the evening mea] 
and bedtime was always employed in writing 
notes by the feeble, flickering light of a primi. 
tive taper-lamp, which was the best we had 
throughout the Chinese journey. 

A description of traveling in China would 
by no means be complete without some men- 
tion of the vermin which infest, not only inns 
and houses, but the persons of nearly all the 
lower classes. Lice and fleas seem to be 
the sine gua non of Chinese life, and in fact 
the itching with some seems to furnish the only 
occasion forexercise. Wehaveseen even shop- 
keepers before their doors on asunny afternoon, 
amusing themselves by picking these insidi- 
ous creatures from their inner garments, They 
are one of the necessary evils it seems, and 
no secret is made of it. The sleeping hangs 
of the Chinese inns, which are made of beaten 
earth and heated in winter like an oven, har- 
bor these pests the year round, not to mention 
the filthy coverlets and greasy pillows that 
were sometimes offered us. Had we not had 
our own sleeping-bags, and used the camera, 
provision-bag, and coats for pillows, our life 
would have been intolerable. As it was there 
was but little rest for the weary. 

The longest station on the desert was thirty- 
one miles. This was the only time that wesuf- 
fered at all with thirst. In addition to the high 
mean elevation of the Gobi, about four thou- 
sand feet, we had cloudy weather for a consi- 
derable portion of the journey, and, in the 
Kan-su district, even a heavy thunder-shower. 
These occasional summer rains form, here and 
there, temporary meres and lakes, which are 
soon evaporated, leaving nothing behind ex- 
cept a saline efflorescence. Elsewhere the 
ground is furrowed by sudden torrents tearing 
down the slopes of the occasional hills ormoun- 
tains. These dried up river-beds furnished the 
only continuously hard surfaces we found on 
the Gobi; although even here we were some- 
times brought up with a round turn in a chuck 
hole, with the sand flying above our heads. — 

Our aneroid barometer registered approxl- 
mately six thousand five hundred feet, when we 
reached at dusk the summit of the highest range 
of hills we encountered on the desert journey. 
But instead of the station-hut we expected to 
find, we were confronted by an old Mongolian 
monastery. These institutions, we had found, 
were generally situated as this one, at the top of 
some difficult mountain-pass or at the mouth of 
some cavernous gorge, where the pious nter- 
cessors might,to the best advantage, strive toap- 
pease the wrathful forces of nature. In this line 
of duty the lama wasno doubt engaged when we 
walked into his feebly-lighted room, but, likeall 
orientals, he would let nothing interfere with the 
performance of his religious duties. W ith his 
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gaze centered upon one spot, his fin gers flewover 
the string of beads in his lap, and his tongue 
over thestereotyped prayers, with arapidity that 
made our head swim. We stood unnoticed till 
the end, when we were at once invited to a cup 
of tea, and directed to our destination, five 4 
beyond. Toward this we plodded through the 
erowing darkness and rapidly cooling atmo- 
sphere ; for in its extremes of temperature the 
Gobi is at once both Siberian and Indian, and 
that,too, within the short period of a few hours. 
Some of the mornings of what proved to be very 
hot days were cold enough to make our ex- 
tremities fairly tingle. 

A constant diet of bread and tea, together 
with the hard physical exercise and mental 
anxiety, caused our strength at length to fail. 

The constant drinking of brackish water 
made one of us so ill that he could retain no 

food. A high fever set in on the evening of 
August 15, and as we pulled into the station of 
Bay-doon-sah, he was forced to go to bed at 
once. The other, with the aid of our small 
medicine supply, endeavored to ward off the 
ominous symptoms. In his anxiety, however, 
to do all that was possible he made a serious 
blunder. Instead of antipyrin he administered 
the poison, sulphate of zinc, which we carried 
to relieve our eyes when inflamed by the alkali 
dust. This was swallowed before the truth was 
discovered. It was an anxious moment for us 
both when we picked up the paper from the 
floor and read the inscription. We could do 
nothing but look at each other in silence. 
Happily it was an overdose, and the vomiting 
which immediately followed relieved both the 
patient and the anxious doctor. What to do we 
didnotknow. The patient now suggested that 
his companion should go on without him, and, 
if possible, send back medical aid or proper 
food; but not to remain and get worse himself. 
He, on the other hand,refused to leave without 
the other. Then too, the outlying town of 
Ngan-si-chou, the first where proper food and 
water could be obtained was only one day’s 
journey away. Another effort was decided 
upon, But when morning came, a violent hur- 
ncane from the southeast swept the sand in our 
laces, and fairly blew the sick man over on his 
wheel. Famishing with thirst, tired beyond ex- 
pression, and burning with fever as well as the 
withering heat, wereached at last the bank of 
the Su-la-ho, Eagerly we plunged into its slug- 
ish waters, and waded through under the walls 
of Ngan-si-chou. 

Ngan-si-chou was almost completely de- 
‘toyed during the late Dungan rebellion. Lit- 
te Is now to be seen except heaps of rubbish, 
tuned temples, and the scattered fragments of 
idols. The neglected gardens no longer check 
ihe advancing sands, which in some places were 
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drifting over the ramparts. Through its aban- 
doned gateway we almost staggered with weak- 
ness, and directed our course to the miserable 
bazaar. The only meat we could find was 
pork, that shibboleth between Mohammedan- 
ism and Confucianism. The Dungan restau- 
rant-keeper would not cook it, and only after 
much persuasion consented to have it prepared 
outside and brought back to be eaten beneath 
his roof. With better water and more substan- 
tial food we began, from this time on, to re- 
cuperate, But before us still a strong head wind 
was sweeping over the many desert stretches 
that lay between the oases along the Su-la-ho, 
and with the constant walking our sandals and 
socks were almost worn away. For this reason 
we were delayed one evening in reaching the 
town of Dyou-min-shan. In the lonely still- 
ness of its twilight a horseman was approach- 
ing across the barren plain, bearing a huge 
Chinese lantern in his hand, and singing aloud, 
as is a Chinaman’s custom, to drive off the 
evil spirits of the night. He started back, as 
we suddenly appeared, and then dismounted, 
hurriedly, to throw his lantern’s glare upon us. 
“Are you the two Americans?” he asked in an 
agitated manner. His question was surprising. 
Out in this desert country we were not aware 
that our identity was known, or our visit ex- 
pected. He then explained that he had beenin- 
structed by the magistrate of Dyou-min-shan 
to go out and look for us, and escort us into 
the town. He also mentioned in this connec- 
tion the name of Ling Darin — a name that 
we had heard spoken of almost with veneration 
ever since leaving Urumtsi. Who this person- 
age was we were unable to find out beyond 
that he was an influential mandarin in the city 
of Su-chou, now only a day’s journey away. 
Near that same fortieth parallel of latitude 
on which our Asiatic journey was begun and 
ended, we now Struck, at its extreme western 
limit, the Great Wall of China. The Kiayu- 
kuan, or “ Jade Gate,” by which it is here in- 
tersected, was originally so called from the 
fact that it ledinto the Khotan country, whence 
the Chinese traders brought back the pre- 
cious mineral. This, with the Shanghai-kuan 
near the sea, and the Yuamin-kuan, on the 
Nankow Pass, are the principal gateways in 
this “wall of ten thousand 4,” which, until 
forced by Yenghiz Khan, protected the em- 
pire from the Mongolian nomads for a period 
of fourteen hundred years. In its present con- 
dition the Great Wall belongs to various epochs. 
With the sudden and violent transitions of tem- 
perature in the severe Mongolian climate, it 
may be doubted whether any portion of Shi 
Hoangti’s original work still survives. Nearly 
all the eastern section, from Ordos to the Yel- 
low Sea, was rebuilt in the fifth century, and 
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the double rampart along the northwest fron- 
tier of the plains of Peking was twice restored 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth. North of Peking, 
where this prodigious structure has a mean 
height of about twenty-six feet, and width of 
twenty feet, it is still in a state of perfect re- 
pair, whereas in many western districts along 
the Gobi frontier, as here before us, it is little 
more than an earthen rampart about fifteen feet 
in height, while for considerable distances, as 
along the road from Su-chou to Kan-chou, 
it has entirely disappeared for miles at a stretch. 
Both the gate and the wall at this point had 
been recently repaired. We could now see it 
rising and falling in picturesque undulations 
as faras the Tibetan ranges. There it stops al- 
together, after a westward course of over fifteen 
hundred miles. In view of what was before us, 
we could not but smile as we thought of that 
French abbé who undertook, in an elaborate 
volume, toprove that the “Great Wallof China” 
was nothing more than a myth. 

We were now past another long anticipated 
land-mark, and before us, far down in the plain, 
lay the city of Su-chou, which, as the terminal 
point of the Chinese telegraph line, would bring 
us again into electric touch with the civilized 
world. But between usand our goal lay the Ed- 
zina River, now swollen by a recent freshet. 
We began to wade cautiously through with lug- 
gage and wheels balanced on our shoulders. 
But just at that momentwe perceived,approach- 
ing from the distance, what we took to be a 
mounted Chinese mandarin, and his servant 
leading behind him two richly caparisoned and 
riderless horses. At sight of us they spurred 
ahead, and reached the opposite bank just as 
we passed the middle of the stream. The leader 
now rose in his stirrups, waved his hat in the 
air and shouted, in clear though broken Eng- 
lish, “ Well, gentlemen, you have arrived at 
last!” To hear our mother ‘tongue so unex- 
pectedly spoken in this out-of-the-way part of 
the world, was startling. This strange individ- 
ual, although clad in the regular mandarin 
garb, was light-complexioned, and had an au- 
burn instead of a black queue dangling from 
his shaven head. He grasped us warmly by the 
hand as we came dripping out of the water, 
while all the time his benevolent countenance 
fairly beamed with joy. “ I am glad to see you, 
gentlemen,” he said. “I was afraid you would 
be taken sick on the road ever since I heard you 
had started across China. I just got the news 
five minutes ago that you were at Kiayu-kuan, 
and immediately came out with these two 
horses to bring you across the river, which I 
feared would be too deep and swift for you. 
Mount your ponies, and we will ride into the 
city together.” 

It was some time before the idea flashed 
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across our minds that this might indeed be the 
mysterious Ling Darin about whom we had 
heard so much. “ Yes,” said he, “ that is what 
I am called here, but my real name is Splin- 
gard.” He then went on to tell us that he was 
a Belgian by birth; that he had traveled ex. 
tensively through China, as the companion of 
Baron Richthofen, and had thus become so 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and its 
people that, on his return to the coast he had 
been offered by the Chinese government the 
position of custom mandarin at Su-chou, a 
position just then established for the levying of 
duty on the Russian goods passing in through 
the northwest provinces ; that he had adopted 
the Chinese dress and mode of living, and had 
even married, many years ago, a Chinese girl 
educated at the Catholic schools in Tientsin. 
We were so absorbed in this romantic his- 
tory that we scarcely noticed the crowds that 
lined thestreets leading tothe Ling Darin’s pal- 
ace, until the boom of a cannon recalled us to 
our situation. From the smile on the jolly face 
beside us, we knew at once whom we could 
hold responsible for this reception. The palace 
gates were now thrown open by a host of ser- 
vants, and in our rags and tatters we rolled 
at once from the hardships of the inhospitable 
desert into the lap of luxury. 

A surplus is not always so easily disposed of 
asa deficit — at least we were inclined tothinkso 
in the caseofour Su-chou diet. The Ling Darin’s 
table, which, for the exceptional occasion, was 
set in the foreign fashion with knives and forks, 
fairly teemed with abundance and variety. 
There was even butter, made from the milk of 
the Tibetan yak, and condensed milk for our 
coffee, the first we had tasted since leaving 
Turkey, more than a year before. The Ling 
Darin informed us that a can of this milk, 
which he once presented to Chinese friends, 
had been mistaken for a face cosmetic, and 
was so used by the ladies of the family. The 
lack of butter has led many of the missionaries 
in China to substitute lard, while the Chinese 
fry their fat cakes in various oils. The Ling 
Darin’s wife we found an excellent and even 
artistic cook, while his buxom twin daughters 
could read and write their own language —4 
rare accomplishment for a Chinese woman. 
Being unaccustomed to foreign manners, they 
would never eat at the same table with us, but 
would come in during the evening with ther 
mother, to join the family circle and read aloud 
to us some of their father’s official despatches. 
This they would do with remarkable fluenc) 
and intelligence. 

As guests of our highly respected and 
venerated host, we were visited by nearl 
the magistrates of the city. The Ling Dar 
was never before compelled to answer %° 


even 
y all 
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many questions. In self-defense he was at 
last forced to get up a stereotyped speech to 
deliver on each social occasion. The people, 
too, besieged the palace gates, and clamored 
for an exhibition. Although our own clothes 
had been sent away to be boiled, we could 
not plead this as an excuse. The flowing 
Chinese garments which had been provided 
from the private wardrobe of the Ling Darin 
fluttered wildly in the breeze, as we rode out 
through the city at the appointed hour. Our 
Chinese shoes, also, were constantly slipping 
off, and as we raised the foot to readjust them, 
ashout went up from the crowd for what they 
thought was some fancy touch in the way of 
riding. 

From the barrenness of the Gobi to the rank 
vegetation of the Edzina valley, where the grass 
and grain were actually falling over from exces- 
sive weight, wasa most relieving change. Water 
was everywhere. Even the roadway served in 
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many places as a temporary irrigating canal. 
On the journey to Kan-chou we were some- 
times compelled to ride on the narrow mud-wall 
lences that separated the flooded fields of wheat, 
millet,and sorghum, the prevailing cereals north 
of the Hoang-ho River. Fields of rice and the 
oplum poppy were sometimes met with, but of 
the silk--worm and tea-plant, which furnish the 
great staples of the Chinese export trade, we 
saw absolutely nothing on our route through 
the northern provinces, Apart from the “ Yel- 
iow Lands” of the Hoang-ho, which need no 
manure, the arable regions of China seem to 
lave maintained their fecundity for over four 
‘nousanc years, entirely through the thoughtful 
‘are of the peasantry in restoring to the soil, 
lider another form, all that the crops have 
‘xen from it. The plowing of the Chinese is 
‘ety poor. ‘They scarcely do more than scratch 
‘he surface of the ground with their bent-stick 
plows, \ooden-tooth drills, and wicker-work 
'atrows : and instead of straight lines, so dear 
o the ey c of a Western farmer, the ridges and 
lurtowsare as crooked as serpents. The real se- 
Vo. XLVIII.—88. 
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cret of their success seems to lie in the care they 
take to replenish the soil. All the sewage of 
the towns is carried out every morning at day- 
break by special coolies, to be preserved for 
manure; while the dried herbs, straw, roots, 
and other vegetable refuse, are economized with 
the greatest care for fuel. The Chinese peasant 
offsets the rudeness of his implements with 
manual skill. He weeds the ground so carefully 
that there is scarcely a leaf above the ground 
that does not appertain to the crop. All kinds 
of pumps and hydraulic wheels are worked, 
either by the hand, animals, or the wind. The 
system of tillage, therefore, resembles market- 
gardening rather than the broad method of 
cultivation common in Europe and Americ:. 
The land is too valuable to be devoted to pas- 
ture, and the forests nearly everywhere have 
been sacrificed to tillage to such an extent that 
the material for the enormously thick native 
coffins has now to be imported from abroad. 

Streams and irrigating ditches were so fre- 
quent that we were continually saturated with 
water or covered with mud. Our bare arms 
and legs were so tanned and coated that we 
were once asked by a group of squalid villagers 
if “ foreigners” ever bathed like themselves. 
On dashing down into a village, we would 
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produce consternation or fright, especially 
among the women and children, but after the 
first onset, giggling would generally follow, 
for our appearance, especially from the rear, 
seemed to strike them as extremely ridiculous. 
The wheel itself presented various aspects to 
their ignorant fancies. It was called the “ fly- 
ing machine” and “ foot-going carriage,” while 
some even took it for the “ five-wheel cart,” 
or locomotive, about which they had heard 
only the vaguest rumors. Their ignorance of 
its source of motive power often prompted 
them to name it the “self-moving cart,” just 
as the natives of Shanghai are wont to call the 
electric-light “the self-coming moon.” 

In one out-of-the-way village of northwest- 
ern China, we were evidently taken for some 
species of centaurs; the people came up to ex- 
amine us while on the wheel to see whether or 
no rider and wheel were one. We became so 
harassed with importunities to ride that we 
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were compelled at last to seek relief in syb. 
terfuge, for an absolute refusal, we found, was 
of no avail. We would promise to ride for g 
certain sum of money, thinking thus to throw 
the burden of refusal on themselves. But, noth- 
ing daunted, they would pass round the hat, 
On several occasions, when told that eggs could 
not be bought in the community, an offer of 
an exhibition would bring them out by the 
dozen. In the same way we received presents 
of tea, and by this means our cash expenses 
were considerably curtailed. The interest in 
the “foreign horses” was sometimes so great 
as to stop business and even amusements. A 
rather notable incident of this kind occurred 
on one of the Chinese holidays. The flag- 
decked streets, as we rode through, were filled 
with the neighboring peasantry, attracted by 
some traveling theatrical troupe engaged for 
the occasion. In fact, a performance was just 
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then in progress at the open-air theater close 
at hand. Before we were aware of it we had 
rolled into its crowded auditorium. The wo- 
men were sitting on improvised benches, fan- 
ning and gossiping, while the men stood about 
in listless groups. But suddenly their atten- 
tion was aroused by the counter attraction, 
and a general rush followed, to the great detn- 
ment of the temporary peddlers’-stands erected 
for the occasion. Although entirely deserted, 
and no doubt consumed with curiosity, the 
actors could not lose what the Chinese call 
“face.” They still continued their hideous 
noises, pantomimes, and dialogues to the empty 
seats. 

The last fifty miles into Liang-ch: 
founded by a Catholic Chinaman over two hut- 
dred years ago, we were compelled to make on 
foot, owing to an accident that caused usserio 


yu, a city 
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trouble all through the remainder of our Chinese 
journey. Inarapiddescent byanarrow pathway, 
the pedal of one of the machines struck upon a 
protuberance, concealed by a tuft of grass, snap- 
ping off the axle, and scattering the bail-bearings 
over the ground. For some miles we pushed 
along on the bare axle inverted in the pedal- 
crank. But the wrenching the machine thus 
received soon began to tell. With a sudden jolt 
on a steep descent, it collapsed entirely, and 
precipitated the rider overthe handle-bars. The 
lower part of the frame had broken short off, 
where it was previously cracked, and had bent 
the top bar almost double in the fall. In this sad 
plight, we were rejoiced to find in the“ City under 
the Shade” the Scotch missionary, Mr. Laugh- 
ton, who had founded here the most remote 
of the China Inland Missions, But even with 
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lls assistance, and that of the best native me- 
hanic, our repairs were ineffective. At several 
points along the route we were delayed on this 
account. At last the front and rear parts of the 
machine became entirely separated. There was 
io such thing as steel to be found in the coun- 
tty, no tools fit to work with, and no one who 
‘new the first principles of soldering. After 
«ideavoring to convince the native black- 
miths that a delicate bicycle would not stand 
pounding like a Chinese cart-wheel, we took 
‘N€ matter into our own hands. An iron bar 
"as placed in the hollow tubing to hold it 
nshape, and a band of telegraph wire passed 
found from front to rear, along the upper and: 
Wer rous, and then twisted so as to bring the 
‘0 parts as tightly together as possible. With 
‘waddling frame, and patched rear-wheel de- 
“nbing eccentric revolutions, we must have 
presente’ a rather comical appearance over 
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Across the Yellow Hoang-ho, which is the 
largest river we encountered in Asia, a pon- 
toon bridge leads into the city of Lan-chou- 
foo. Its strategical position at the point where 
the Hoang-ho makes its great bend to the 
north, and where the gateway of the West be- 
gins, as well as its picturesque location in one 
of the greatest fruit-bearing districts of China, 
makes it one of the most important cities of 


theempire. On the commanding heights across 
the river, we stopped to photograph the pic- 
turesque scene. As usual, the crowd swarmed 
in front of the camera to gaze into the mysteri- 


ous lens. All the missionaries we had met 
cautioned us against taking photographs in 
China, lest we should do violence to the many 
popular superstitions, but the only trouble we 
ever experienced in this respect was in arous- 
ing popular curiosity. We soon learned that 
in order to get something besides Chinese 
heads in our pictures it was necessary first to 
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BRICK-MAKERS MIXING STRAW AND CLAY. 
point the camera in the opposite direction, , 
and then wheel suddenly round to the scene 
we wished to take. As we crossed the river, 
the bridge of boats so creaked and swayed be- 
neath the rushing rabble, that we were glad to 
stand once more upon the terra firma of the 
city streets, which were here paved with gran- 
ite and marble blocks. As we rode down the 
principal thoroughfare, amid the usual din and 
uproar, a well-dressed Chinaman rushed out 
from one of the stores and grabbed us by the 
arm. “ Do you speak English ?” he shouted, 
with an accent so like an American, that we 
leaped from our wheels at once, and grasped 
his hand as that of a fellow countryman. This, 
in fact, he proved to be in everything but birth. 
He was one of that party of mandarins’ sons 
which had been sent over to our country some 
years ago, as an experiment by the Chinese 
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government, to receive a thorough American 
training. We cannot here give the history of 
that experiment, as Mr. Woo related it — how 
they were subsequently accused of cutting off 
their queues and becoming denationalized: 
how, in consequence, they were recalled to their 
native land, and degraded rather than elevated, 
both by the people and the government, be- 
cause they were foreign in their sentiments and 
habits; and how, at last, they gradually began 
to force recognition through the power of merit 
alone. He hadnow been sent out by the govern- 
ment to engineer the extension of the telegraph 
line from Su-chou to Urumtsi, for it was feared 
by the government that the employment of a 
foreigner in this capacity would only increase 
the power for evil which the natives already 
attributed to this foreign innovation. The sim- 
ilarity in the phrases, /elegraph pole and dry hea- 
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ven had inspired the common belief that theline 
of poles then stretching across the country was 
responsible for the long-existing drought. In 
one night several miles of poles were saweG 
short off, by the secret order of a banded con- 
spiracy. After several decapitations, the poles 
were now being restored, and labeled with the 
words, “ Put up by order of the Emperor.” 
Incompany with the English missionary, Mr. 
Redfern, while attempting to get out of the cit) 
on the way to his mountain home, we were 
caught in another jam. He counseled us to 
conceal the weapons we were carrying In our 
belts, for fear the sight of them should incite 
the mob to some act of violence. Our own 
experience, however, had taught us that a Te- 
volver in China was worth nothing if notsnown. 
For persistence, this mob surpassed any We had 
ever seen. They followed us out of the city and 
overthe three miles’ stretch to the mission prem 
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jses, and there announced their intention of re- 
maining indefinitely. Again Mr. Redfern feared 
some outbreak, and counseled us to return to 
the city and apply to the viceroy himself for pro- 
tection. This proved a good move. A special 
exhibition on the palace parade-grounds gained 
forus the valuable favor of one who was only 
fourth in rank to the emperor himself. A body- 
guard of soldiers was furnished, not only during 
our sojourn in the city, but for the journey to 
Singan-foo, on which a good reception was 
everywhere insured by an official despatch sent 
inadvance. In order to secure for us future re- 
spect, a small flag with the government stamp 
andof yellow color was given us to fly by the side 
of our “stars andstripes.” On this wasinscribed 
the title of “ The Traveling Students,” as well 
as answers to the more frequent of the common 
questions—our nationality, destination, and 
age. ‘The best mechanic in the local cannon- 
foundry was then ordered to make, at govern- 
ment expense, whatever repairs were possible 
on our disabled machines. This, however, as it 
proved, was not much; most of his time was 
spent in taking measurements and patterns for 
another purpose. If his intentions have been 
carried out, Lan-chou-foo is to-day possessed of 
a“foot-moving-carriage” of home production. 

Our sojourn in this city is especially associ- 
ated with the three names of Woo, Choo, and 
Moo — names by no means uncommonin Chi- 
nese nomenclature. We heard of a boy named 
the abstract numeral, “sixty-five,” because his 
grandfather happened to reach that age on the 
very day of his birth. Mr. Moo was the local 
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telegraph operator, with whom we, and our 
American friends Woo and Shanghai, associ- 
ated. All operators in the Chinese telegraph 
system are required to read and write English. 
The school established for this purpose at Lan- 
chou we occasionally visited, and assisted the 
Chinese schoolmaster to hear the recitations 
from Routledge’s spelling-book. He, in turn, 
was a frequent partaker of our “ foreign chows,” 
which our English-speaking friends served with 
knives and forks borrowed from the mission- 
aries. Lily and bamboo roots, shark’s fins and 
swallows’ nests, and many other Chinese deli- 
cacies, were now served in abundance, and with 
the ever-accompanying bowl of rice. In the 
matter of eating and drinking, Chinese formal- 
ityisextreme. A round tableis the only one that 
can be used in an aristocratic household. The 
seat of honor is always the one next to the wall. 
Not a mouthful can be taken until the host 
raises his chop-sticks in the air, and gives the 
signal. Silence then prevails; for Confucius 
says: “ When a man eats he has no time for 
talk.” When a cup of tea is served to any one 
in a social party, he must offer it to every one 
in the room, no matter how many there are, be- 
fore proceeding to drink himself. The real ba- 
sis of Chinese politeness seems to be this: They 
must be polite enough to offer, and you must be 
polite enough to refuse. Our ignorance of this 
great underlying principle during the early part 
of the Chinese journey led us into errors both 
many and grievous. In order to show a desire 
to be sociable, we accepted almost everything 
that was offered us, to the great chagrin, we fear, 
of the courteous donors. 


(To be continued.) 


Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr. 
William Lewis Sachileben. 
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ADDISON, 


@ HERE is not a name in the en- 
tire range of English literature 
to which so full and universal an 
appreciation has been given by 
posterity as to that of Addison. 
’ He had his critics in his day: 
he had, indeed, more than critics, and from 
one quarter at least has received in his breast 
the fiercest and sharpest sting which a friend es- 
tranged could put into poetic vengeance. But 
the burden even of contemporary voices was 
always overwhelmingly in his favor, and nowa- 
days there is no one in the world, we believe, 
who has other than gentle words ‘for the gen- 
tle writer — the finest critic, the finest gentle- 
man, the most tender humorist, of his age. It 
isnot only admiration, but a sort of personal 
affection with which we look back, detecting 
in all the bustling companies of that witty and 
depraved period his genial figure, with a de- 
lightful simplicity in the midst of all the for- 
malism, and whole-heartedness among the 
conceits and pretensions, of the fops and the 
wits, the intriguing statesmen and busy con- 
spirators, of an age in which public faith can 
scarcely be said to have existed at all. Addi- 
son is the very embodiment of that delightful 
gift of humor on which we pride ourselves so 
much as a specially English quality. That in 
its way his style is the perfection of English 
style is less dear and delightful to us than that 
what it conv eys is the perfection of feeling. 
His art is the antipodes of that satirical art 
which allows human excellence only to gird at 
it, and insinuate motives which diminish or de- 
sttoy. Addison, on the other hand, allows im- 
perfections which his interpretation turns into 
something sweeter than virtue, and throws a 
delightful gleam of love and laughter upon 
the eccentricities and characteristic follies of 
individual nature. That he sees everything is 
one of the conditions of his genial forgiv eness 
ofall that is not mean, or base, or cruel. With 
these he makes no terms. 

This most loved of English writers was the 
not onc of those English parsons who confuse 
ut belief in the extremely unfavorable account 
ot the condition of country clergymen given by 
Yoth the graver and the lighter historians of 

i¢ time, Neither Parson Adams in his vir- 
te, hor Parson ‘Trulliber in his grossness, nor 
Macaul: ’s keen and clear picture, nor Thack- 
“y's fine, disrespectful studies of the chaplain 
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who marries the waiting-maid, seem to afford 
us any guidance to the nature of the household 
which the Rev. Launcelot Addison, after many 
wanderings and experiences, set up in the little 
parish of Milston in Wiltshire somewhere about 
the year 1670. Steele’s description of it has, no 
doubt, the artificial form affected by the age, 
and sets it forth as one of those medels of 
perfection, and examples to the world, which 
nowadays we are more disposed to distrust 
and laugh at than to follow. Dr. Addison had 
seen the world in no very brilliant or luxurious 
way. He had been chaplain at Dunkirk, and 
afterward at Tangiers among the Moors, upon 
which latterstrange experience he wrote a book ; 
and he rose afterward to be dean of Lichfield, 
a dignified clergyman. One of the brothers 
went to India, and attained to some eminence; 
the other was eventually, like Joseph, a fellow 
of Magdalen. They dispersed themselves in 
the world as the children of a clergyman might 
very well do at the present day, and it is evi- 
dent belonged distinctly to the caste of gentle- 
men. The sons—or at least the son with whom 
we have specially to do, after sundry local 
schoolings, went to the Charterhouse, which he 
left at fifteen for Oxford, perhaps because of his 
unusual advancement, but more probably be- 
cause the custom of the time sent boys earlier 
to the university, as is still the practice in Scot- 
land. Addison was much distinguished in that 
elegant branch of learning, the writing of Latin 
verse, a kind of distinction which remains dear 
to the finest minds, in spite ofall the remarks con- 
cerning its inutility, and the time wasted in ac- 
quiring the art, which the rest of the world has 
so largely indulged in. A copy of verses upon 
the accession of King William, written while 
he was still a very youthful scholar at Queen’s 
College,—no more than seventeen,— got him 
his first promotion. The boy’s verses came per- 
haps from some proud tutor at Queen’s, boast- 
ing what could be done under the cupola in the 
Highstreet, —finer than anything attempted in 
more distinguished seats of learning,— into the 
hands of the Provost of Magdalen, tothe amaze- 
ment and envy ofthat morelearned corporation. 
There had been no election of scholars in the 
previous year, during the melancholy time when 
the college was embroiled with King James, 
and the courtly Quaker Penn had all the dis- 
turbed and troubled fellows under his heel; but 
now that freedom had returned with the revo- 
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lution and the Heaven-sent William, there was 
room for a double number of distinguished poor 
demies. Dr. Lancaster of Magdalen decided 
at once that to leave such Latinity as that of 
the young author of these verses to a college 
never very great in such giftsswould be a sin 
against his own, and young Addison was ac- 
cordingly elected to all the privileges of a Mag- 
dalen demyship. The stranger may realize still 
in the quiet of the cloistered shades how the 
shy young student wandered in Addison’s Walk, 
and pondered his verses, and formed the deli- 
cate wealth of speech which was to distinguish 
him from all his companions. He spent about 
ten years in his college, first as a student, and 
then as a fellow, in the position which, perhaps, 
is more ideal for a scholar than any other in 
Christendom. But the young man was not 
much more enlightened than the other young 
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men of his age, notwithstanding his genius at 
Latin verses, and that still finer genius which 


had not as yet come to utterance. He wrote 
an “ Account of the Greatest English Poets,” 
not much wiser than the school-boy essays of 
our own day which set Lord Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning down in their right places. Addi- 
son went further. He leaves out all mention of 
Shakspere, and speaks of Cowley as a “mighty 
genius.” He describes “the spacious times ot 
great Elizabeth” as “a barbarousage,” amused 
by “Old Spenser” with “long-spun a yorles 

and “ dull morals,” which have lost a ll power 
to charm an age of understanding. The youth, 
indeed, ran amuck among all the greatest tnames 
till we shiver at his temerity. But he knew bet- 
ter afterward, and, if he still condescended a lit- 
tle to his elders and betters, learned to love and 
comprehend them, too. 
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It would seem that he wavered for a time 
whether he should not take orders, a step ne- 
cessary to retain his fellowship, and dedicate 
himself to the church, as was the wish of his 
father. The manner in which the question was 
decided is curiously characteristic of the age. 
The matter came to the ears of Charles Mon- 
tague, afterward Lord Halifax, himself an el- 
egant scholar, and at that time in office. He 
wrote to the authorities of Magdalen, begging 
that Addison might not be urged into holy 
orders, and in the mean time took more active 
measures to secure him for the state. Lord 
Somers was equally interested in the young 
man’s career. Between them thetwostatesmen 
secured for him a pension of three hundred a 
year, on no pretense of work to be done or duty 
fulfilled, but merely that he might be able to 
prepare himself the better for the public ser- 
vice, and be thus at hand and ready when his 
work was wanted. Public opinion has risen up 
nowadays against any such arrangement, and 
much slighter efforts at patronage would now 
be denounced as a job over all England. 
And yet one wonders whether it was so profit- 
less a proceeding as we think it. Addison was 
worth more than the money to England. To 
besure, without the money he would still have 
been Addison; yet something of the mellow 
sweetness of humanity in him was, no doubt, 
due to this fostering of his youth. 

He went abroad in 1699, andaddressed him- 
slfin the first place to the learning of French, 
which he did slowly at Blois, without appar- 
ently gaining much enlightenment as to the 
state of France or the other countries which 
he visited in his prolonged tour. No doubt, 
with his pension and the income of his fellow- 
ship, Addison traveled like a young man of 
lortune and fashion in those times of leisure, 
with excellent introductions everywhere, see- 
ing the best society, and the greatest men both 
inrank and letters. Boileau admired his Latin 
verses as much as the English statesmen did, 
and the young man went upon his way more 
and more convinced that Latin verses were the 
igh road to fame. From France he went to 
ltaly, making a classical pilgrimage. “Through- 
out,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, quaintly, “if we 
“te to judge by his narrative, he seems to have 
considered the scenery as designed to illustrate 
is beloved poets.” 

When Addison returned home after four 
ears of classical wanderings, it was to pros- 
ects sadly overcast. King William had died 
‘year before, which had stopped his pen- 
“on; Halifax was out of office, and all the hopes 
public life, for which he had been training 
limself, seemed to drop as he came back. It 
Ssaid that during the last year he had charge 
“a pupil; but there is no proof of the state- 
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ment, nor has the pupil ever been identified 
by name. An offer was made to him to accom- 
pany upon his travels a son of the Duke of 
Somerset, his services in that office to be paid 
by the present of a hundred guineas at the 
year’s end, which did not seem to Addison an 
advantageous offer; but this, which came to 
nothing, is the only authentic reference to any 
possible “ bear-leading ” such as Thackeray re- 
fers to in “ Esmond ”; and fine as is the sketch 
made by that kindred humorist, he seems to ex- 
aggerate at once the poverty and the neglect 
into which for the moment Addison fell. He 
returned to England in 1703, being then thir- 
ty-one, full of every accomplishment, but with 
only his fellowship to depend upon. But if he 
carried a disappointed or despondent heart, he 
never made any moan on the subject, and, it is 
very likely, enjoyed his freedom and the happy 
sense of being at home like other young men. 
He seems to have been at once advanced to 
the membership of the Kit-Cat Club, which 
would supply him with the finest of company, 
and a center for the life which otherwise must 
have appeared as if it had come to a broken 
end. It was not long, however, that this pe- 
riod of neglect was suffered to last, and once 
more the transaction which elevated Addison 
to the sphere in which he passed the rest of his 
life is admirably characteristic of the period, 
and, alas! profoundly unlike anything that 
could happen to a young man of genius now. 

We will not return again to any bewildering 
discussion of the Whigs and Tories of Queen 
Anne, but only say that Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, those “great twin brethren” of the 
state, had come into the possession of Eng- 
land. The Lord Treasurer, who had everything 
in his hands at home, while his great partner 
fought and conquered abroad, was almost com- 
ically at a loss how to sound the trumpet of 
warlike success so as to excite the country, and, 
if possible, turn the heads of the discontented. 
He went to Halifax to ask where he could find 
what was wanted —a poet. Soithappened that 
that day, all blazing in gold lace and splendor, 
the coach of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stopped before the little shop in the Haymar- 
ket over which the young scholar had his airy 
abode ; and that great personage clambered up 
the long flights of stairs, carrying with him, very 
possibly, the patent of the appointment which 
was an earnest of what the powers that were 
could do for Addison. This was how the great 
poem of the “Campaign,” that illustrious com- 
position, was brought into being. Poems made 
to order seldom fulfil expectation, but in this 
case there was no disappointment. Godolphin 
and England alike were delighted, and Addi- 
son’s life and success were at once secured, 
yet no one now, save as an illustration of his- 
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tory, would think of reading the “Campaign,” 
though it served Addison well. 

Two years later he was promoted to be one 
of the under-secretaries of state, and from that 
time languished no more in the cold shade of 
obscurity, where Halifax had upbraided the 
Government for leaving him. He was not a 
man born to linger there. Shy though he was, 
and little apt to put himself forward, this favor- 
ite of the muses—to use the phraseology of his 
time — was also the favorite of fortune. Ev- 
erything that he touched throve with him. 

This event brought more than mere prosperity 
to the fortunate young man. Ifhe had been al- 
ready of note enough to belong to the Kit-Cat 
Club, with what a blaze of modest glory would 
henowappear!—notswellinginself-conceit, like 
so many of the wits; not fullof silent passion, like 
thestrange big Irish clergyman who pushed into 
the chattering company in the coffee-house, 
and astounded them with his masterful and 
arrogant ways; but always modest — never 
heard at all in a large company, opening out 
a little when the group dispersed and an audi- 
ence fit but few gathered around him, but 
with one companion /a// divine. ‘The onecom- 
panion by and by became often that very same 
Irishman whose silent prowl about the room in 
which he knew nobody had amused all the luck- 
ier members. It was then that the “ Travels in 
Italy” were published, while the fame of the 
“ Campaign” was still warm; and Addison 
gave his new friend a copy inscribed to “ Jon- 
athan Swift, the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his 
age.” They were both in their prime — Swift 
thirty-eight, Addison five years younger, still 
young enough to hope for everything that could 
befall a man. Addison gave “ his little senate 
laws” for many years in these convivial meet- 
ings, and all who surrounded him adored him. 
But Swift was never again so close a member 
of the little company. Politics, and the curious 
part which the Irish parson took in them, sep- 
arated him from the consistent and moderate 
politician who acted faithfully with his party, 
and who was always true, whoever might be 
false. But Swift held fast to Addison so far, at 
least, as feeling was concerned. Over and over 
he repeated the sentiment, that “if he had a 
mind to be king he would hardly be refused.” 

In 1708 Addison lost his post as under- 
secretary by a change of the ministry, or ra- 
ther of the minister, it being the habit in those 
days to form a government piecemeal, a Whig 
here, a Tory there, as favor or circumstances 
required, so that it was by no means needful 
that all should go out or come in together. But 
no sooner was the under-secretary deprived of 
one place than he obtained another, that of 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland— 


the same office, we presume, as that which is 
now called Chief-Secretary for Ireland, though 
its seriousness and power are now so much 
greater. In those days there was no Irish peo- 
ple to deal with, however; only a very lively, 
contentious, pushing, and place-hunting com. 
munity —the Protestant English-Irish, which, 
so far as literature and public knowledge go, 
has by mistake been accepted as the type of 
the Celt, a much darker and less simple char. 
acter. The wild, mystic, morose, and often 
cruel nature of the native race, with its gleams 
of poetry, and dreams of fortune, has turned 
out a very different thing to reckon with. Ad- 
dison’s post was “very lucrative,” we aretold,— 
in fees and pieces of patronage, no doubt, for 
the income was only £2000 a year,—and he 
soon acquired an even greater popularity on 
the one side of the Channel than on the other. 
Something amiable and conciliatory must have 
rayed out of the man: otherwise it is curious 
to understand the popularity in brilliant and 
talkative Dublin of a stranger whose chief 
efforts in conversation were only to be accem- 
plished “¢e-a-téte. But he had the foil of a de- 
testable and detested chief — Wharton, whose 
corrupt and brutal character gave double ac- 
ceptance to the Secretary’s charm and goodness, 
and the Tories contended with the Whigs, says 
Swift, as to which should speak best of this 
favorite of fortune. 

It was while Addison was in Ireland, thus 
gathering golden opinions, that an event oc- 
curred which was of the utmost importance to 
his reputation, so far, especially, as posterity was 
concerned. Among the little band of friends 
over whom he held a kind of genial sway, and 
who acknowledged his superiority with bound- 
less devotion, was one who was more nearly 
his equal than any other of the band ; a friend 
of youth, one of those erratic but generous na- 
tures whose love of excellence is almost rap- 
turous, though they are unable themselves to 
keep up to the high level they approve. Steele 
can never be forgotten where Addison is hon- 
ored. He had been at Charterhouse and at 
Oxford along with his friend, and no doubt it 
was a wonder among the reading men, in their 
earlier days, how it was that the correct, the 
polished, the irreproachable scholar of Mag- 
dalen, with his quiet ways, could put up with that 
gay scapegrace who was perpetually in trouble. 
But Addison was not a mere “spectator” S° 
far as the friend of his youth was concerned. 
When he began to rise, there seems little rea- 
son to doubt that he pulled Steele up with him, 
introducing him to the notice of the fine peo 
ple who in those days might make the fortune 
ofa gentlemanly and clever adventurer, and that 
either by his own interest, or by that of one of his 
powerful friends, he procured him a place, 
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started him in public life. Steele had already 
foated into literature, and whether it is true or 
not that Addison helped him in the concoction 
ofone play at least, it isclear that the latter kept 
his purse and his heart well open to his friend, 
now a man about town, ruffling at the coffee- 
houses with the best, and full of that energy 
and readiness which so often strike out new 
ways of working, though it may require stead- 
ier heads to carry them out. 

It was, however, while Addison was in Ire- 
land that Steele was moved by the most impor- 
tant of these original impulses, an idea full, as 
it proved, of merit and practical use. Journal- 
ism was then in its infancy. A “ News-Letter” 
ora “Flying Post”——-a shabby broad-sheet 
containing the bulletin of a battle, a formal 
and brief notice of parliamentary proceedings, 
an account of some monstrous birth, as a 
child with two heads, or that perennial goose- 
berry which has survived into our own time, 
and an elaborate list of births, deaths, and 
marriages — was almost all that existed in the 
way of public record. The post to which Steele 
hadbeen appointed wasthat of Gazetteer, which 
naturally led him to the consideration of such 
matters; and among the crowd of projects 
which worked together in his “ barmy noddle,” 
there suddenly surged uppermost the idea of 
a paper which should come out on the post 
days, the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
which were, up to that time, the only days of 
communication with thecountry —a paper writ- 
ten after the fancy of the time, in itself a letter 
from the wits and the knowing persons in town, 
revealing not only the existing state of public 
afiairs, but all those exquisite particulars of so- 
ciety which have always been the delight of 
country circles, and which were doubly sure to 
please at a time when society was governed by 
talk, when all public criticism was verbal, and 
the echoes of the wits in the coffee-houses were 
blown about on all the breezes. Steele saw at 
once what a thing it would be to convey these 
impressions at first hand, in a privileged “Tat- 
ler,” direct to the houses of the gentry all over 
the country. Perhaps he did not perceive at 
ist what a still finer thing it would be to have 
them served up with the foaming chocolate, or 
ragrant tea, at every breakfast in Mayfair. 
Steele had gone on for some numbers before 
me hew venture attracted the attention of Ad- 
ison. He recognized whose the hand was from 
a classical criticism in the sixth number which 
te himself had made to Steele; and he must 
lave been pleased with the idea, since he soon 
ter appears as a coadjutor, sending his con- 
butions from the Secretary’s office in Dub- 
in. There has been a great and prolonged 
controversy upon the respective merits of these 
‘wo friends: some, and first among them Ma- 
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caulay, will have it that Addison had all the 
merit of the publication. “ Almost everything 
good in the ‘ Tatler’ was his,” says the histo- 
rian. But there are many who, despite Macau- 
lay’s great authority, find a certain difficulty in 
distinguishing Addison from Steele and Steele 
from Addison, and are inclined to find Steele 
as entertaining and as gifted as his friend. In- 
deed, we think in these early essays at least, 
it would be a mistake for the critic to risk his 
reputation on the superiority of Addison. He 
set up no higher standard than that which his 
friend had raised, but fell into the same hu- 
mor, adding his contribution of social pictures 
with less force of moral generally, and with 
more delicacy of workmanship, but with no re- 
markable preéminence. The character of the 
publication changed gradually as the great new 
pen came into it; but whether by Addison’s 
influence, or by the mere action of time and a 
sense of what suited the audience he had ob- 
tained,— which a soul sosympathetic as Steele’s 
would naturally divine with readiness,—no one 
can tell. Gradually the news which at first had 
regularly filled a column dropped away. It 
had been, no doubt, well authenticated news, 
the freshest and best, as it came from the au- 
thorized hand of the Gazetteer; but either 
Steele got tired of supplying it, or a sense of 
the inexpediency of publishing anything which 
might displease his patrons and the Govern- 
ment convinced him that it was unnecessary. 

The “ Tatler” ended in January, 1711; the 
“« Spectator ” began in March of the same year. 
The one died only to be replaced by the other. 
It is said that Addison did not know of his 
friend’s intention to cut the “ Tatler” short, 
and it was he who was the chief agent in be- 
ginning the “ Spectator.” Therefore it may 
have been that the breach was only an impa- 
tience of Steele’s, to which his slow, less im- 
pulsive, and more constant comrade could not 
permanently consent. No doubt Addison had 
by this time learned the advantage of such a 
mode of utterance, and felt how entirely it 
suited his own manner of work and constitu- 
tion of mind. There is, perhaps, no book which 
is so characteristic of an epoch in history, and 
none which gives so clear a conception of the 
English world of the time. We sit and look 
on,— always amused, often instructed, while 
the delicate panorama unfolds before us,— and 
see everything pass—the fine coaches, the gen- 
tlemen on foot, the parsons in their gowns, the 
young Templars jesting in the doorways; but 
always with the little monologue going on 
which accompanies the movement, and runs 
off into a hundred byways of thought, some- 
times serious, sometimes gay, often with no 
particular connection with the many-colored 
streams of passers-by, yet never obscuring our 
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sight of them as theycome and go. Like other 
men, he takes it for granted that the fashion of 
his contemporaries is to go on forever. For 
posterity that smiling, keen observer takes no 
thought. 

But ofall the things that Addison did, there re- 
mains one preéminent creation which is his chief 
claim to immortality. “The Campaign” has 
disappeared out of literature; “Cato” is known 
only by a few much-quoted lines; the ““Specta- 
tor” itself, though a work which“no gentleman’s 
library can be without,” dwells generally in a 
dignified retirement there, and is seldom seen 
on-any table but the student’s, though we are 
all supposed to be familiar with it: but Sir 
Roger de Coverley is the familiar friend ofmost 
people who have read anything at all, and the 
acquaintance by sight, if we may so speak, of 
everybody. There is no form better known in 
all literature. His simple rustic state, his mod- 
est sense of his own importance, his kind and 
genial patronage of the younger world, which 
would laugh at him if it were not overawed 
by his modesty and goodness, and which still 
sniggers in its sleeve at all those kind, ridicu- 
lous ways of his as he walks about in London, 
taken in on all sides, with his hand always in 
his purse, and his heart in its right place, and 
always familiar and delightful. We learn with 
a kind of shock that it was Steele who first in- 
troduced this perfect gentleman to the world, 
and can only hope that he was Addison’s idea 
from the first, and that he did not merely snatch 
out of his friend’s hands, and appropriate, a 
conception so entirely according to his own 
heart. To Steele, too, we are indebted for some 
pretty scenes in the brief history: for Will the 
Huntsman’s wooing, which is the most delicate 
little enamel, and for the knight’s own love- 
making, which, however, is pushed a little too 
near absurdity. But it is Addison who leads 
him forth among his country neighbors, and to 
the assizes, and meets the gipsies with him, and 
brings him up to town, carrying him to West- 
minster, and to Spring Gardens, in the wherry 
with the one-legged waterman, and to the play. 

We have all met in later years a certain Colo- 
nel Newcome, who is very like Sir Roger, one 
of his descendants, though he died a bachelor. 
But the Worcestershire knight was the first of 
his lineage, and few are the gifted hands who 
have succeeded in framing men after his mo- 
del. We seem to know Sir Roger from our cra- 
dle, though we may never even have read the 
few chapters of his history. This is the one in- 
fallible distinction of genius above all commoner 
endowments. Of.all the actors in that stirring 
time Sir Roger remains the most living and 
real. The queen and her court are no more 
than shadows moving across the historic stage. 
Halifax, and Somers, and Harley, and even the 


great Bolingbroke, what are they to us? Fig. 
ures confused and uncertain, that appear and 
disappear. 

Weare notinformed thatthe “Tatler” andthe 
“Spectator,” the real foundations of his fame 
gave Addison any help in his career. ‘That was 
assured bythe“Campaign.” Hereceived his first 
post, that of “a commissionership with £200 a 
year,” at once, intheendof 1704. In 1706 hebe- 
came Under-Secretary. Iti 1708 hischief, Lord 
Sunderland, was dismissed, and Addison along 
with him ; but he stepped immediately into the 
Irish Secretaryship. Two years afterward Addi- 
son, with his leaders, was once more out of of. 
fice; but in 1714 they came triumphantly back, 
andhe rose to the height of political elevation as 
Secretary of State, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Though he did not retain this position long, on 
account of his failing health, he retired on a pen- 
sionof £1500 a year. In1711,ata period when 
he was supposed to be at alow ebb of fortune, in 
the cold shade of political opposition, he was 
able to buy the estate of Bilton, near Rugby, 
for which he paid £ 10,000 — which is not bad 
for a moment of misfortune. The success of the 
“ Spectator,” however, which was more his than 
Steele’s (as the “ Tatler” had been much more 
Steele’s than Addison’s), was apparently very 
considerable; Addison himself says, in an early 
number, that it had reached the circulation of 
3000 copiesaday. Ona special occasion 14,000 
copies are spoken of; and the passing of the 
Stamp Act, which destroyed many of the weaker 
publications of the time, did comparatively little 
harm to the “Spectator,” which doubled its price 
without much diminishingits popularity. It had 
also what no other daily possessed, and very 
few periodicals of any time ever reach, the ad- 
vantage of a permanent issue afterward in a 
succession of volumes, of which the first edition 
seems to have reached an issue of 10,000 copies. 
Fortunate writers! pleasant public! 

The “ Spectator ” ended with the year 1712, 
having existed less than two years. Whether 
the authors had found theiraudience beginning 
to fail, or their inspiration, or, as is most likely 
had considered it wise,to forestall the possibility 
of either catastrophe, we are not informed. Al- 
most immediately after the conclusion of this 
the greatest undertaking of his life, Addison 
plunged into what probably appeared to the 
weakness of the contemporary vision a much 
greater undertaking, the production of his trag- 
edy “Cato,” which made a commotion such a 
few plays did even at that period. Itwas partly 
as a political movement, to stir up the patnio- 
tism and love of liberty which were supposed {0 
be failing under the dominion of the Tons 
suspected of all manner of evil designs, that his 
Whig friends urged Addison to bring out the 
great play which had been simmering his 
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prain since his travels, and which had no doubt 
been read in detached actsand pieces of decla- 
mation to all his literary friends. These friends 
had received several additions in the mean time, 
especially in the person of Pope, who was still 
young enough to be proud of Addison’s notice, 
yet remarkable enough to be intrusted with the 
composition of a prologue to the great man’s 
work. Swift, notwithstandingthecoldnesswhich 
had ensued between them on hischange of poli- 
tics, was still sufficiently in Addison’s friendship 
tobe present at a rehearsal, and the whole town 
on both sides was moved with excitement and 
expectation. On the first night, “Our house,” 
says Cibber, “ was in a manner invested, and 
entrance demanded by twelve o’clock at noon; 
and before one it was not wide enough for many 
who came too late for their places.” 

Ofthis great tragedy, which turned the head 
of London, and which the two great political 
parties vied with each other in applauding, there 
are only a few lines virtually existing nowadays. 
To be sure, it is in print, with the rest of Addi- 
son's works, to be read by whosoever will. But 
very few avail themselves of that privilege. 

The end of a man’s life is seldom so inter- 
esting as the beginning. After he has achieved 
all of which he 1s capable, our interest is more 
wually a sad than a cheerful one. Addison 
made in 1716 what seems to have been an am- 
bitious marriage, though he was not the man, 
one would think, to care for the rank which 
gave his wife always a distinct personality and 
another name than his. The Countess of War- 
wick was, however, it would appear, a beau- 
tiul woman. She had the charge of a trouble- 
some boy, for whom, no doubt, she would be 
eager to have the advice of such a man as Mr. 
Addison, whom all the world respected and ad- 
mired. The little house at Chelsea (the house 
was called Sanford Manor House, and was 
igured some years ago against its present dole- 
ful background of gasometers in THE CEN- 
TuRY) which that statesman had acquired, and 
where he delighted to withdraw from the noise 
and contention of town, was within reach 
through the fields of Holland House, the resi- 
dence of Lady Warwick. 

Addison was forty, and her ladyship had been 
awidow for fifteen years; but there is no rea- 
son lor concluding that there was no romance 
in the wedding, which, however, is always a 
ietvous sort of business under such circum- 
‘tances. There was the boy, too, to be taken 
Intoaccount, who evidently was not a nice boy, 
but a tale-bearer, who did not love his mother’s 
faithful lover, and made mischief when he could. 
There seems no evidence, however, that the 
marriage was unhappy, beyond a malicious note 
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of Pope’s, which all the commentators have en- 
larged. The poor women who have the misfor- 
tune to be married to men of genius fare badly 
at the hands of the critics. There seems no 
warrant whatever for Thackeray’s picture of 
the vulgar vixen whom he calls Mrs. Steele. 
Steele’s letters exist, but not those of poor Prue, 
who was so sadly tried in her husband ; and so 
that suffering woman has to suffer over again 
in her reputation after her life’s trouble is over. 
It is very unfair to the poor women who have 
left no champions behind. 

The end of our “ Spectator’s ” life, was, how- 
ever, clouded with more than one unfortunate 
quarrel, the greatest of which has left its sting 
behind to quiver in Addison’s name as long as 
Pope and he are known. It isneithernecessary 
nor edifying to enter at length into the bitter- 
nesses of the past. Pope fancied himself ag- 
grieved in various ways by the man who had 
warmly acknowledged his youthful merits, and 
received him (though so much his senior in 
years and fame) on a footing of equality, and 
who all through never spoke an ill-natured 
word of the waspish little poet. 

Addison did not end his periodical work with 
the “Spectator.” He took up that familiar 
character once again for a short time, long 
enough to produce an additional volume,— the 
eighth,— in which he had no longer the help 
of his own vivacious companion. ‘The series is 
full of fine things, but we are not sure, though 
Macaulay thinks otherwise, that we do not a 
little miss the light and shade which Steele 
helped to supply. And other publications fol- 
lowed. Steele himself set up the “ Guardian,” 
in which Addison had little share ; and various 
others after that in which the latterhad no share 
atall. And Addison himself had a “ Freeholder,” 
in which he said some notable things ; but these 
are all dead and gone, like so much of the con- 
temporary furnishings of the age. Students find 
and read them in the old, collected editions ; 
but life and recollection have gone out of them. 
Perhaps his own time even had by then gotias 
much as it could enjoy and digest out of Addi- 
son. We, at least, have done so after nearly two 
centuries, and are capable of no more. 

Thackeray has a little scoff at him as a man 
without passion. But Addison’s fine and med- 
itative genius had no need of passion. He is 
the “ Spectator ” of humankind. He had little 
temptation in his own calm nature to descend 
into the arena: thé honors of the fight came to 
him somehow without any soil of the actual en- 
gagement. Butt is not his part to fight. He 
makes no pretense of any inclination that way. 
He is the looker-on, and, as such, more valu- 
able than a thousand men-at-arms. 


M. O. W. Oliphant. 
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GOOD Briton, says Hen- 
ley, must wear his heart in 
hisbreeches-pocket, or any- 
where but on his sleeve. 
Alec Gordon, a good Am- 
erican, did not consign 
to his breeches-pocket the 

mee heart so unceremoniously 
returned to him by the girl he loved, although 
he certainly did not wear it upon his sleeve. 
He put it, rather, into an office envelop 


stamped with the firm’s name, tied it with le- 
gal tape, and consigned it to a pigeon-hole of 
hisdesk. There was work in plenty, and of acon- 
genial sort, ahéad of him, without forever play- 
ing the lorn lover. When he awoke on a bright, 
crisp Sunday morning, the day following his 


meeting with Marion at Mrs. Romaine’s lun- 
cheon, and went to his window to fill his lungs 
with invigorating air, he felt that delight in 
living, that renewal of mind and body after 
healthy sleep, which is nearest akin to being 
born again in the flesh. 

A church-bell, sounding near, did not act 
upon him like a prick of conscience, as it does 
upon older people who have nearly lived their 
span. He liked its reminder of peace and or- 
der in the calm of the usually noisy streets, as 
he did the Puritan demureness of many of the 
groups trooping churchward, and the quiet 
space to think and be glad in his youth and 
strength. Through his veins ran an exulting 
sense that the world outside his narrow cham- 
ber was his heritage, where there was nothing 
seriously awry in which he might not take a 
hand for bettering it. 

But while, in bright day, the image of his 
lost love may not have glowed as effectively 
as in the mystery of night, when others around 
it had faded, his loyalty to her and to her fa- 
ther remained undiminished, He was not sat- 
isfied with the new inmate of their home. The 
hold Sara Stauffer had evidently acquired there 
made him vaguely uncomfortable. That after- 
noon he should make it his business to warn 
the judge in plain words that his daughter’s 
friend was an unsafe guide for a girl full of 
opinions, like tendrils swaying in the wind, seek- 
ing a support to cling to. Disagreeable as this 


task might be, it was rendered doubly obliga- 
tory upon him by the fact that from him had 
originally come the urgent request that a com- 
panion to Marion’s solitude should be pro- 
vided according to her wish. 

Strengthened in disagreeable resolution by 
bath and toilet and a cup of tea, he stopped, 
on his way out of the building, at the quarters 
of his friend Clarkson. Of this gentleman he 
caught a glimpse in his inner room, in light 
attire, engaged in a matinal exercise of lifting 
himself some hundreds of times successively 
upon his toes, with a view to the ultimate en- 
largement of a pair of unsatisfying calves. 

“ Sit down, old chap,” called out Clarkson, 
cheerfully. “I’m on my last hundred, and shall 
be with you in a minute — ninety-four, ninety- 
five, ninety-six—I ’m really tremendously 
encouraged. Talk about climbing Alps—nine- 
ty-seven, ninety-eight — it ’s nothing to this— 
ninety-nine, one hundred—there! I really 
believe I ’ll be able to wear knickerbockers 
this summer. Though the increase in girth is 
slow, I don’t find the exercise half so tiresome 
as I did, and I mean to give the thing full trial. 
Stop and breakfast with me, won’t you? Can't 
promise you much to eat; but I ’ll have my 
tea and toast and an egg in, directly.” 

“ It is so late now, I’m going to lunch with 
my maiden aunts, instead of breakfasting,” said 
Gordon. “ There ’s a matter I want to consult 
youabout. I think you told me you have arel- 
ative who was or is one of the instructors at 
Somerville College ?” 

“ Yes,” said Clarkson, emerging in a got 
geous dregging-gown. “ A cousin — about my 
age — brought up in our house. Don’t mind 
telling you that I’d have married her onc 
shed have had me. But she preferred single- 
blessedness, and illimitable power to boss. Nice 
little fortune of her own, too. Teaches because 
she likes it. Writes pamphlets — all that sor 
of thing. Fine woman, though — very.” 

“ Could I trouble you to firid out from her, 
in confidence, any information they may have 
im the faculty about a lady who was once 4! 
inmate of their institution ? ” 

“ Gad! you speak as if it were a lunatic ay 
lum, Gordon,” said Clarkson, with a gn. 
“ What you mean is a ‘student of their univer 
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« Not a student — a teacher,” said Gordon, 
giving the name of the object of his search. 

« A client, eh ?” 

«] am acting in the interest of a friend ; and 
[need not tell you that whatever information I 
receive will be treated with respect, and brought 
to bear only upon righteous ends.” 

«| ll write to Kitty to-day — Katharine — 
Ibeg her pardon. And to think, Gordon, that 
woman — nicest creature you eversaw —round 
and rosy, with dimples— by George! such 
dimples! — might have been my wife long ago, 
if she had n’t sacrificed us both to an ideal. 
Said I would n’t sympathize with her aims, and 
therefore she could n’t make me happy. Here 
am I, an old bach. ; and she a spinster of thir- 
ty-five —pretty, still! Well, hearts don’t break, 
Gordon; hearts don’t break, in this world. Look 
atthat fora pair ofcalves,now. Pretty fair, aren’t 
they? Not quite up to silk fleshings for a fancy 
ball perhaps — but fair. I ’m thinking of go- 
ing in for a new health-food I ’ve seen greatly 
advertised for fattening, if I could be sure of 
getting it properly cooked at the club. That ’s 
one advantage a man has when he’s married, 
Gordon. He can keep at it till they cook things 
to suit him in his home; but the nuisance of 
trying to teach those servants at the club is — 
why, sir, 1—” 

“I won’t keep you from your breakfast, 
longer,” said Gordon, smiling. ‘‘Good-by, and 
thank you for your promised coéperation in 
my little affair.” 

“Little affair,” he repeated to-himself on his 
way to luncheon with his aunts. “That ’s a 
misnomer. Marion’s life, heretofore, has been 
like a fair white page. What may not that wo- 
man inscribe on it? For I do not, I cannot, 
feel satisfied there is not a niche sealed up in 
Madame Stauffer’s past, that contains some rec- 
ord of a moral warfare with society in which 
she has been worsted. She is a mistress in the 
at of self-control, but I saw in her eyes that 
which sought to evade the too close scrutiny 
ofmine. It was but for an instant, but the red 
fag warned me; and for Marion’s sake, I pray 
God the woman may be got out of Marion’s 
home and thoughts as quickly as possible.” 


THE Misses Stella, Clarissa, and Euphemia 
Gordon enjoyed the claim to respectful con- 
‘deration, rare in New York of the present 
‘ay, of residing in the house where they, and 
her father before them, had first seen the light. 

Now well advanced in years, these maidens, 
vhose fortune was to descend to the son of 
her younger brother Alexander, had survived 
the old-time pretension of their family to “lead 
New York.” From time to time, indeed, they 
‘ceived their friends in this house built by 
her grandfather on a suburban property of 
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his near the Hudson River, in preference to 
a site of greater value in Broadway, because 
the old gentleman feared the noise and dust 
of a post-road outside the windows of his wife’s 
drawing-room. On such occasions —although 
fashion, save when engaged in paying its re- 
spects to the Gordons, had kept aloof from 
the spot now hemmed in by houses given over 
as tenements to an encroaching population of 
foreigners, its garden overshadowed by an el- 
evated railway — “every one” was there, be- 
cause not to be seen there would have argued 
unacquaintance with the “ best old stock.” 

Newcomers and youngsters of the ruling 
generation might stray through the large, dull 
rooms, wondering how life could have been 
endured upon carpets artlessly sprinkled with 
the lily and the rose, amid furnishings of rose- 
wood and satin damask, girandoles with twink- 
ling lusters, florid mirror-frames, and statuettes 
on pedestals in every other window. But still 
society respected the Gordon house,and obeyed 
its summons as of yore. In the eyes of some 
ancients there lingered about the place a softly 
lambent halo, recalling the merry days of their 
youth, It was all very well, they would allege, 
for brilliant latter-day architects to reproduce, 
for new people with long purses, purely “col- 
onial” interiors, and call them a revival of the 
best of early American art. Early America 
never dreamed of such beauty and harmony 
as these artists evolve for their clients. But, 
with all its sins against modern creeds in deco- 
ration, here were the actual surroundings of 
the gentlefolk who were the founders of their 
body social. One must needs be a Gordon 
to display, on a center-table with a marble 
top, a wreath of shell-flowers under a dome 
of glass. 

As far as Alec knew, this wreath had never 
left this table. So, also, on a little mahogany 
stand in the dining-room, a “ Scott’s Bible” 
still nestled in a worsted mat. This he could 
not see without a vision of himself in infancy 
at family prayers, fatally impelled by original 
sin to kneel where he could have an eye upon 
a certain china basket containing crullers, kept 
always upon the buffet. Abhorring at this date 
of his life the old Dutch dainty as he had loved 
it then, it was yet inextricably associated in his 
mind with the act of devotion. 

Through a like twist of psychology, he could 
never kiss the ivory-tinted cheek of his Aunt 
Stella, presented to him by that gentle old lady, 
without fancying he perceived the scent of rose 
geranium in the air. He had always heard of 
her “dressed for a party” in a book-muslin, 
with a blue scarf, a cameo brooch, a camellia 
with rose-geranium leaves in the hair behind 
her ear. This tradition of the family beauty 
equipped for conquest, as described to him in 
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childhood, was indelible ; aslikewise the picture 
of Aunt Clarissa dancing a shawl dance for the 
company at a ball given upon her “ coming 
out.” Alecquite believed hehad seen the latter 
performance, although a reflection upon dates 
would have proved it impossible. 

The same endurance of early impressions 
upon the mind of a child kept in him a faint 
belief in the ability of puzzle-cards tied together 
with faded ribbon to amuse a visitor. Nor did 
he doubt that Aunt Clarissa had an “ admira- 
ble finger” for the guitar ; and he sympathized 
earnestly when Aunt Stella confided to him 
that, in deference to a promise once extracted 
by her mama, she had never read any of the 
works of Lord Byron! 

His two elder aunts, who were twins, were 
sitting together awaiting summons to the early 
dinner that on Sunday did duty for luncheon, 
when Gordon was shown into their presence. 

The dim room, its shutters bowed to keep 
sunshine from the carpet, the gray cerements 
upon chairs and sofas, the tiny coal-fire in the 
grate, Miss Stella’s pug, and Miss Clarissa’s 
pussy, were all as usual. 

The sisters, having returned from morning 
service, were, according to custom, engaged 
in analyzing the sermon until the dinner-bell 
should ring. 

As the young man entered, Aunt Stella arose 
automatically and presented her cheek for his 
salute. Alec knewjust how manysteps he would 
have to make across the hearth-rug to meet 
Aunt Clarissa and fer cheek. Then, sitting be- 
tween them, he heard from Aunt Stella the ex- 
act condition of Aunt Clarissa’s health, and 
from Aunt Clarissa how the last medicine had 
affected Aunt Stella’s harmless malady. It was 
next in order to stroke the cat, which, advan- 
cing to greet him, made of her back an arch 
against his leg, and the pug, which, resting his 
forefeet on Gordon’s knee, wheezed an asthma- 
tic “how d’ ye do.” 

“ And Aunt Effie?” asked Alec, cheerfully. 

AuntStella cleared her throat in a feebly dep- 
recating fashion. Aunt Clarissa did likewise. 

“ Euphemia has not yet returned from ser- 
vice,” said the twins, reluctantly. 

* She still keeps up her preaching to those 
poor people in the Hell’s Kitchen district ?” 

“ Oh, yes, my dear Alexander; she still does,” 
said Aunt Stella, the readier speaker of the two. 
“When I think of my poor mama, who was 
the most shrinking and sensitive of females, of 
my papa, who had a horror of ladies of our po- 
sition being put before the public in any way 
—I really am almost glad they are spared Eu- 
phemia’s extraordinary conduct. To teach in 
a Sunday-school — that, indeed, is one thing ; 
but to conduct a service of her own arrange- 
ment,— a service nol in the prayer-book,— to 
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stand on a platform and speak before the men 
and women of that horrible, quarter!” 

“ Yes, my dear Alexander, in spite of all we 
can say,” chimed in Aunt Clarissa. “It is not 
only that she has the most sho@king-looking 
characters calling here and waiting im the hall: 
that she receives visits from people who, I know, 
had just as soon as not throw a bomb into ayr 
dining-room if they caught a glimpse of ttt 
plate upon the side-board; that she attends 
meetings, and offers resolutions just like a man; 
but she now writes for the newspapers — and 
what is going to become of us, Heaven knows!” 

“‘ At Effie’s age, she should be more careful 
than she is of appearances,” began Miss Stella; 
“not even a maid to attend her when she goes 
into those dreadful places!” 

“ At fifty-odd I think Aunt Effie might be 
trusted,” said Alec, smiling; and the midday 
meal being announced, his energies were for a 
time devoted tocarving a turkey upon a willow- 
pattern dish, and to appeasing the pangs of his 
vigorous appetite. 

“* What has Aunt Effie been writing about to 
the newspapers ? ” he said, at a convenient op- 
portunity. 

“ Hush! ” said Aunt Stella, warningly, till as- 
sured that the servant was out of hearing. “We 
try to keep it from our people, Alexander, It 
is a great sorrow, but we must bear it as we 
can. It was bad enough when she wrote a let- 
ter defending the character of a Greek flower- 
seller unjustly arrested, and even wentinto court 
to testify to his good character; but what will 
you say to her communicating to the press a 
new scheme she has for the cremation of —! 
hate to mention it at table — of — garbage in 
the flats of poor people ? ” 

“ Kitchen refuse would have been a better 
word, sister,” said Clarissa, in mild rebuke. 
“Yes! What a subject fora refined, elegant fe- 
male. Why, she should not know that such a 
thing exists!” 

“ It is a mystery I can‘never solve, why Eu- 
phemia, who was given just the adyantages we 
had, should be so far from sharing our tastes 
and occupations.” 

“ Alec, my lad, you ’re as welcome as flowers 
in March,” exclaimed a hearty voice; and Miss 
Euphemia Gordon;in a tailor-madesuit of mas- 
culine cut, and a pointed felt hat, walked into 
the dining-room, and took her place, alter 
greeting her nephew with a stout shake of the 
hand. 

Between the pastel tints and old-time posts 
of her sisters, this daughter of the house of Gor- 
don resembled a vigorous sketch in black and 
white. Stout of frame, and never in her best 
days called handsome, Miss Effie’s face was 
radiant with health, good-nature, and indom- 
table purpose. 
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Luncheon over, she carried Alec away to her 
own room, an apartment severely devoted to 
papers, 2 table with a type-writer between two 
southern windows full of sunshine, some chairs, 
and a desk, of which the pigeon-holes were well 
filled with neatly parceled documents. Here 
Miss Effie transacted the business of her life— 
in its broadest and truest sense the business of 
other people’s lives. 

“ Now, answer me,” she asked, wasting no 
words in preliminaries, “ what did you mean 
by going off on that journey without com- 
ing to tell me in person of your trouble with 
Marion ?” 

“I simply could not speak of it,” he said. 

“T ought by this time to know the Gordon 
lock-jaw,” she said, sitting down in her office- 
chair, opposite him. “ Well, are you disposed 
to be more communicative now ?” 

“]T ought to hold you accountable, Aunt Ef- 
fie,” he answered, with a half smile. “ Itis your 
creed that has infected her. And all this while 
I was comforting myself with the idea that, if 
Marion’s indulgence in’certain notions should 
make her turn out to be such a big-souled wo- 
man, helpful to herself and all around her, as 
you are, they could do her only good.” 

While he told her in brief his story, Miss Ef- 
fie, listening, let the tenderness of her nature 
creep into her homely face. 


“ My boy,” she said softly, when hehad done, 
“don’t you know we women have to learn our 
wisdom as you men do— by experiments, blun- 
ders, and new experiments controlled by expe- 
rence? And don’t you know my ideal society, 
wherein men and women shall work side by 
side, having share and share alike of the duties, 


responsibilities, and rewards of life? I had 
hoped that you and Marion were going to be 
its corner-stones ; and if she has stumbled and 
fallen away from you in the darkness before 
dawn, I mean to believe that you will grope till 
you find each other’s hands again, and grasp 
them never to be separated.” 

“I’m afraid you ’re a dreamer, dear Aunt 
Effie,” the young man said sadly. 

“it’s the first time I ’ve been accused of it, 
then. Bless me, Alec, don’t I Anew this girl is 
Just stifled by the life she’s been leading as a po- 
lite slave of the nineteenth century in America. 
She must have time and opportunity to grat- 
ity her longing for a certain independence of 
thought and action ; to find out for herself the 
values of the prizes of life, before she settles down 
tothe task of being a wifeand mother. Shecan’t 
Compromise with her conscience, to sacrifice 
to the petty duties of home her mental powers, 
until she has tested the exercise of them in a 
wider field. You ask me what she wantsto do— 
what she thinks she can do? You don’t know, 
I don’t knows perhaps she does n’t know yet. 
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But she has put to herself the question that is 
the question of the age: ‘What am 1? What 
do I mean to be? Am I not folding my talent 
in a napkin, by just allowing a man to loveame 
and loving him in return? Who knows how 
long this love will last intact? When“I look 
around me, what do I see but strained, disillu- 
sioned couples, who live together because they 
have sworn to do so, whose hearts are cold, 
whose spirits hold each other forever to ac- 
count ?’? Marion may not recognize this, but it 
is what makes her fearful. The sense of her re- 
sponsibility to herself is just now greater than 
her desire for love.” 

“ Decidedly greater,” said the young man, 
with a reddening face, as he got up to walk 
about the room. 

“ Now, Alec, don’t be miffed with your plain- 
speaking old auntie. If Marion knew you as I 
do, she would have no fear. Be fair; and own 
that if all girls weighed as well their chances 
of married happiness, there would be fewer of 
the fearful mistakes we see about us. But no! 
Most of them go to the altar, their heads dizzy 
with their own importance, with thoughts of 
their presents, bridesmaids, jewels, establish- 
ment, at the side of a lover who swears they 
are perfection. How many of these escape the 
hour of bewildered dismay when they realize 
the bond that makes them subject for life to a 
man they can have known only on the surface ? 
I believe if wedding-presents could be made 
into a pile, and the wife of a month could offer 
herself upon them in suttee, it would be a not 
uncommon event.” 

“ You are not cheering, Aunt Effie.” 

“ But I speak the truth —the truth that mo- 
thers know, and yet hide under wedding frip- 
pery, giving their girls no chance to discover 
it, until too late. It seems to me that, until 
girls are educated to think and act more freely, 
even the foreign fashion of the parents decid- 
ing for them in marriage would be a wiser one 
than that now prevailing.” 

“No fault can be found with the average 
young woman’swillingnessto ‘knowallthings’,” 
said Gordon. “That is, if we are to judge by 
the freedom of speech and discussion that seems 
to be the outcome of young woman’s emanci- 
pation. I declare to you, Aunt Effie, my gorge 
rises at the books I hear discussed in modern 
drawing-rooms. I am told even school-girls 
read these stories, written by women ‘ with a 
purpose,’ happily sometimes too well-veiled to 
be perceived by their innocent readers. But 
who knows, if they are to explore all veins of 
thought, what our girls will not come to know- 
ing or surmising ? No, no; the girl of my ima- 
gination, like that of every honest and healthy- 
minded young man, is the old-fashioned Una 
sitting upon the lion’s back, passing unsmirched 
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through the world—the girl who loves and 
trusts, and accepts with womanly dignity the lot 
her Creator has set aside for her. As to some 
of the advisers of young femininity in these days 
— those who rant and shriek, and ferment so- 
ciety without arriving at any result—may the 
Lord settle with them according to their de- 
serts for the mischief they are doing!” 

“T don’t know what they are reading, and I 
don’t go to the play,” said Miss Effie. “ When 
I want to be entertained I just take down a vol- 
ume of Sir Walter Scott, or Thackeray, or Du- 
mas. I feel no call to investigate these Ibsens 
and Maeterlincks, and the queer English novels 
—written generally by women—I see men- 
tioned in the newspapers.” 

“1 wish there were more like you, Aunt 
Effie, and you might bring us over to your way 
of thinking.” 

“ Oh, my dear, I am just a plain old woman, 
not clever or progressive, in the ‘ highfalutin’’ 
modern sense. Long ago I found out my work, 
and I am happy without husband or chick or 
child. I have never had experience of the fev- 
erish mental conditions of many women of this 
hour — but I can understand them, and, in a 
degree, sympathize with them. I believe they 
will end in something sane and sound. And, 
to come back to where we started,— to Mar- 
ion,—I repeat that she is developing in a pe- 
riod when women no longer accept their fate 
blindly. She knows it would be as disastrous 
to you both, to devote her life to a union in 
which shesis not absolutely sure of her willing- 
ness to submit to a tremendous will like yours, 
as to live that life in any pure self-indulgence.” 

“ Marion could hardly have felt herself called 
on to sacrifice anything that was good in her 
to selfish or trivial demands from me,” he said 
coldly. 

“ There, there, I’ve cut you, without intend- 
ing it. I know you, but how can she? How 
can any girl know the lover who is captive to 
her youth and beauty? She sees you through 
a veil, dimly. Bide your time, and I trust she 
will come back to you — for, oh, Alec! what a 
grand couple you would make!” 

Aunt Effie’s all-feminine burst of admiring 
championship was too much for her nephew’s 
sense of humor. He laughed; she laughed, pat- 
ted his head, made him light a fresh cigar; and 
stretched upon her hard little lounge, he en- 
tered into one of the long, intimate talks he well 
knew how to value. 


LATER that afternoon Gordon met Strémof, 
and took him to the Irvings’s house. They 
found Marion in the drawing-room, who told 
them that Madame Stauffer, having letters to 
finish, would join them before long. 

Then Gordon, seeing Strémof’s anxiety for 
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a conversation with Miss Irving in which he 
might not be always a third between two peo. 
ple so linked by past relation, took the op. 
portunity to seek the interview with Marion's 
father to which he was urged by conscience 
rather than by inclination. There was no false 
sentiment in his mind about ousting the home. 
less little person safely ensconced in Marion’s 
chamber, in possession of all the privileges of 
Marion’s dwelling. If she were, as he honestly 
believed, dangerous to Marion’s peace, then go 
she must. And yet he wished it could have 
been another than himself who was to sow the 
seed of doubt of her in the judge’s unsuspect- 
ing mind. 

Thus pricked by regret, he opened the door 
of the library —a spot where he had never 
failed to find the warmest welcome; and there 
saw what intensified his original mistrust. 

In his great armchair, his hands folded, lean- 
ing back with a look of entire mental satisfac- 
tion, sat the handsome judge, over whose fine 
clear-cut features the firelight played with cheer- 
ing warmth. At the end of the table nearest 
him, Sara Stauffer, pencil in hand, was check- 
ing off a catalogue of an expected sale of books, 
writing upon the margin notes at the dictation 
of his honor. 

Gordon well knew the task. It was one in 
which he had often served the judge as Ma- 
dame Stauffer was now serving him. Judge Ir- 
ving had no instinct of the solitary bookworm 
who burrows in the dark. He liked to discuss, 
with some confidential and appreciative spint, 
values, editions, bindings, the existence of pos- 
sible duplicates ofthe volumes he desired. Once 
acquired, the books were apt to remain upon 
their shelves, unless taken down for dusting or 
to display to envying connoisseurs. : 

It was not the service yielded by Sara Staut- 
fer that made Gordon conscious of a stab of 
disagreeable surprise. That might have been 
exacted by the judge from any one intelligent 
enough to render it, and tactful enough to make 
him think ali the wisdom in the matter came 
from him. In the curves at the corners of the 
judge’s lips Gordon could read vanity well sat- 
isfied by daintiest feeding. Afterall, what could 
a dependent creature like this do better, to make 
herself welcome in a house where a guest stop- 
ping over night had been till now a thing al- 
most unknown? No, it was not the subtle 
incense which Sara had been burning under 
the judge’s nostrils that Gordon objected to. If 
poor Marion had burnt more of that, she would 
have had an easier lot. But it was another one 
of those momentary flashes of self-conscious 
ness he met in Sara’s eyes, when she thus un- 
expectedly confronted him, that made him 
pause, uncertain how to move next in his game 
against her. He could not teli, whether she 
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meant defiance, or protest, or appeal. Perhaps 
illthree. But the expression was withdrawn as 
nimbly as the tongue of a toad after his winged 

rey is secured. It was succeeded in her soft, 
dark orbs by a look of ingenuous welcome. 

“There, you havecome! I resign mytask,”she 
said, rising, while the beaming countenance of 
the judge became never so little blank. “Judge 
Irving feared you had forgotten him, and he 
wanted so much to be prepared for this sale on 
Wednesday. Don’t criticize the paucity or the 
ignorance of my notes, please. I am only an 
humble understudy, who has taken the place 
of the leading man upon occasion.” 

“She has done it remarkably well, Alec,” 
sid the judge, rallying. “I may say that I 
never before met a lady who had her grasp of 
the thing. But I won’t detain you, Madame 
Stauffer. After dinner you will give us some 
Chopin, perhaps.” ’ 

“It is so good of you to listen. Marion and 
| are so proud of the success of our little home 
musicales,” she said, with perfect propriety. 
“If Mr. Gordon is dining with you, perhaps 
he too will do us the honor afterward to be a 
listener to one of our four-handed pieces —” 

“It’s not those things I care much about,” 
said the candid judge. “It’s when you play with- 
out knowing beforehand what you are going 
to fall upon. By George! Gordon, that ’s won- 
derful! If you have n’t heard her, you ’ve a 
treat before you.” 

“If I know anything is expected of me, I 
invariably fall flat,” said Sara, laughing, on her 
way out of the door. 

Gordon, who closed it after her, was rather 
smitten with a certain meek grace of her man- 
lef,—a resignation to her position as entertain- 
ing supernumerary,— as was apparently the 
judge, 

“ Pity a fine creature like that should be put 
to the right about to make her own meager 
iving,” said his honor. “ Do you know, Gor- 
don, I was meaning to consult you about an 
idea I’ve got of asking her to—er—ah—ac- 
cept compensation as a kind of—er—ah— 
librarian for me, and at the same time a com- 
panion to Marion, who is never happy out of 
her sight.” 

4 What do you know of Madame Stauffer ? ” 
asked Gordon, from whose path the first stone 
vas thus felicitously rolled away. 

“Know— er—ah—why —she was an in- 
‘ructor at Somerville College. I have often 
‘ard you vaunt the intelligence and good 
lidgment of that faculty.” 

“But before? Since? I understand how 
Marion answers these questions; but that is not 
‘tough indorsement for the woman who is to 
nake a permanent part of your home, and to 
% the guiding influence of Marion’s life.” 
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An expression that began with foolishness 
and ended with vexation came upon his honor’s 
face. His temper, always ready to explode 
upon being crossed or dictated to, flew to the 
relief of the situation. To Gordon he was sim- 
ply cross, to Marion he would have been in- 
sufferably rude. In sufficiently plain terms he 
announced himself quite able to take care of 
the interests of his household without inter- 
ference from without. He eulogized the ster- 
ling excellence, above all the submissiveness 
of character, of the cause of their dissension ; 
and summed herup by saying that, fora woman, 
she had an amount of good common sense that 
would keep her from making mistakes or com- 
mitting follies, no matter what the provocation. 

Alec, who, on the judge’s outbreak of irrita- 
tion, had begun to poke at a lump of cannel- 
coal, here succeeded in shattering it intoa glow- 
ing mass, licked by tongues of livid flame that 
spread radiance to the farthest ends of the 
room. It was growing dark, and the lamps had 
not yet been brought in; but this enabled him 
to give another glance at his senior’s counte- 
nance, in which he read something sufficiently 
startling to make him wish at once to change 
the subject. 

A feature of the ebullitions of Judge Irving’s 
temper was that, without opposition, they died 
out as quickly as they came. He was really 
so well satisfied with his own importance and 
his own judgment, it did not seem worth while 
to contend for them. Having sufficiently si- 
lenced Gordon upon the point under dispute, 
he turned the conversation to the young law- 
yer’s chances for political advancement ; upon 
which topic, to the exclusion of all such minor 
matters as women and their influence for good 
or ill, they talked until dinner-time. 

Strémof, who had awaited Gordon’s return 
until he could wait no more, had long ago taken 
his leave. One ortwo other people had dropped 
in; but Sara Stauffer did not appear, and, when 
Marion was free to go up-stairs and look for 
her, she found her door locked, and Sara pro- 
testing through the key-hole that she was dress- 
ing for dinner, and would join her below in due 
time. But Sara had not been dressing for dinner 
ever since she left the library. For a long time 
she had been pacing her floor in a stormy 
wrath that shook her frail figure like a reed. 
Then she had thrown herself across her bed 
and sobbed, shedding hot tears of a nature 
we must hope the Higher Woman will never 
be called upon to shed—tears of rage and 
defiance, mingled with over-mastering love for 
one of the abject creatures born into the world 
to be woman’s cross and curse! Sara may per- 
haps be pardoned this weakness, when we re- 
flect that it was the first time in her thirty 
years of varied experience she had ever known 
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the bitter-sweet experience of caring for an- 
other more than for herself. 

When she appeared at dinner she found their 
party of three supplemented by Gordon, who 
had been induced by the judge to remain as 
he was, in morning clothes. Not the closest 
student of the human mask could have read in 
hersa trace of the storm that had recently swept 
over it. So gracious, graceful, modest, yet en- 
tertaining withal, was she, that even Gordon 
was drawn into the circle influenced by her. 
Marion, effacing herself, looked proudly on at 
the irresistible effect of Sara’s charm upon Alec. 

And the judge! What had become of the 
testy, elderly gentleman who usually occupied 
that chair at the head of the table, who either 
fretted at the butler about the wines, the joint, 
the game, the salads, or else sat in gloomy si- 
lence that fell over his household like a pall ? 
He was gone, and in his place sat a young- 
ish, alert, courteous, good-looking stranger, the 
model of a judge off duty, a judge relaxed, a 
genial, considerate parent, and host, and master! 

So far did the little candle of Sara Stauffer 
throw its beams. And, after dinner, when she 
sat down behind the pianoforte in the half dark- 
ness of the lamp-lighted music-room, and played 
uninterruptedly for half an hour, Gordon felt 
himself impelled to go over to her side; and, 
when he reached her, he stopped short, won- 
dering why he had done this thing. 

“ You won’tcondemn my fingering,”’shesaid, 
audibly to the others. “I am aware that ac- 
cording to rule it is lamentably defective. I 
should be afraid to play before Baron Strémof, 
for example.” 

“ But you have a gift of going straight to the 
heart with your music, that is of all gifts the most 
charming,” he said enthusiastically. He stood 
there for a moment, and, as she played louder, 
added in a lower tone: 

“1 think you are a Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
to have lifted me from my chair, and brought 
me across the room, for what reason I know 
not.” 

She did not answer, but her music just then 
conveyed such “divine enchanting ravish- 
ment” the young man felt his steady brain in- 
vaded by something marvelously like personal 
attraction tothe player. He wondered ifit were 
true that, in the dusky corner where she was 
niched, he heard a half-breathed sigh. 

The music stopped with a crash. With a pet- 
ulant movement Sara arose from her seat, and 
went over to sit on a stool by Marion, resting 
her elbow in the girl’s lap. 

The judge, of whom this pretty picture was 
in full view, was quite carried out of himself by 
enthusiasm. 

“ By Jove!” he said, gallantly, “ Madame 
Stauffer has bewitched us all! Gordon stands 


there moonstruck ; I believe Manion has been 
—crying, and I—by Jove!” he repeated 
smiling ecstatically, but at a loss for further 
words. 

Gordon, saying good-night, got out into the 
street as quickly as possible. He had a con. 
fused idea that Marion’s eyes had met his with 
a look of triumph, and that before he had 
finished shaking hands with her, they had 
sought Sara’s face with reverent admiration, 
The cool air, a brisk walk down the avenue, 
restored his balance and made him see things 
as they were. 

“ The little Loreleiis stronger than I thought; 
but she has done no more than make an ass of 
me for a minute and a half. The question is, 
what zs her game? That, I shall make it my 
businessto find out. . I wonder what Aunt 
Effie, who is a shrewd old dear, meant by sup- 
posing Marion would, of her own accord, come 
back to me. To-night she might have been a 
star trembling upon a lonely peak, so far away 
she seemed.” 

When he reached his room, he took out of 
a desk an imperial photograph of Marion 
which he had asked her to let him keep. As he 
gazed at it, a sweet, human look of love and 
trust he had sometimes seen there made a fresh 
imprint upon his heart. 

“There is none like you, dear,” he said loy- 
ally. “After this, either I win you back, orno 
woman shall claim me. And now, God speed 
my quest!” 

VI. 


TuREE weeks later saw Alec Gordon again 
in the hall of Judge Irving’s house, asking, with 
conventional indifference, the conventional 
questionif “the ladies” wereathome. Theman 
who had admitted him, professing to be un- 
aware of the movements of Madame Stauffer, 
said that he knew that Miss Irving had gone 
to attend a meeting of the University Settle- 
ment Association, as he himself had given the 
order to the coachman to drive there. 

“Very well, Hilary,” said Mr. Gordon, who 
was in reality well informed as to the point upon 
which he sought enlightenment. “Then you 
will probably find Madame Stauffer in the 
drawing-room ; so give her my card, and say 
that I shall not detain her long.” 

Madame Stauffer was in the drawing-room. 
When Gordon entered that apartment, he had 
a sudden realizing sense of the fine way in which 
she had incorporated herself with her surround- 
ings. Her face, figure, and dress had equally 
improved in appearance. There was inherman- 
ner a species of elegant nonchalance that a 
lowed no hint to escapeofher transitory relations 
with the luxury of this house and furniture. 
The sun shining too brightly upon her fact 
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through a screen of azaleas in the window, she 
bade the servant lower the shade as though her 
life had been spent in controlling that servant 
and that shade. But Gordon, as he drew up a 
chair facing her, noticed that she shrank a little 
from his scrutiny. 

“ Would you not rather sit here ?” she asked, 
indicating a place beside her. 

“Thanks,” he said coolly ; “ I took this chair, 
with my back to the light, the better to see 
your face.” 

' «Outspoken, as usual,” she answered, win- 
cing a little, but holding her head up bravely, 
as she confronted him. 

“Yes; I rarely lose time when I see my 
point, and have an opportunity to go to it 
direct.” 

“Dearme! what is it you want to say tome?” 
she exclaimed. “ When I received your note, 
and made a point of meeting its request, I was 
plunged into agreeable curiosity.” 

“[ have not often had a visit to make that 
cost me so much hesitation—so much genuine 
regret,” he said, with a touch of honest feeling 
in his voice. 

“More and more tragic,” she replied, smil- 
ing pleasantly, “ when I consider how chary 
you have taken pains to be of your visits in 
general,” 

“ Madame Stauffer, I am sorry for you,” he 
went on bluntly. “ But when you took up your 
abode in this house, you must have counted 
upon the risk you ran.” 

“Wait,” said Sara, shutting her eyes. She 
wanted one moment alone with her own 
thoughts. 

She knew, now, that he had found out that in 
her life which she had desired above all things 
toconceal ; and the knowledge that from him 
the blow of exposure was to come was more 
than she could bear. 

“I see that you understand me,” said the 
quiet, persistent voice. 

“So it was for this you wished to see me 
alone,” she cried bitterly. “ I1—blind fool— 
who fancied that it was, perhaps, forother things; 
I, who dreamed there could be such a being 
as a big-hearted, unselfish man that, seeing the 
struggle of a woman against fate, might stretch 
out over her the mantle of his generosity — his 
pity—his—but no—no! They are all alike. 
Cruel,implacable, theyruinand they condemn.” 
_ “T cannot imagine why you use these very 
inappropriate words to me,” he said. 

_ “Oh! you do not? You refuse to see what 
is near you,— what might have been so much 
‘0 you,— what would have made of your life 
one long brilliant career of success over your 
fellow-men ? How could you fancy—a man 
born to be a ruler— that a wife like Marion Ir- 
ving,a cold, half-developed dreamer, could sat- 
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isfy the needs of your nature— inspire you to 
great deeds ?” 

“It is I who am dreaming, or else you are 
mad that you say, or I think you say, things 
like this to me.” 

“ Why should I not say them to you as well 
as you say them to another, or tome? Are we 
not equal souls ?” 

“T think not,” he said, looking down upon 
her with a look that left her no rag of delusion 
as to his feeling toward her. “ I beg your par- 
don if I seem brutal. But I cannot delay what 
I came here to say. I don’t need to go into 
particulars. For some time past I have been 
engaged in satisfying certain doubts of mine 
about you, and I have succeeded. There is not 
in my mind a shadow of uncertainty as to the 
fact that you must not remain a day longer un- 
der this roof.” 

“ Do you mean to tell them?” she said in 
a iow, strained voice he hardly recognized. 

“Why need I tell them? Why need I so 
pain her?” 

“ Her—her / it ’s all for her,” she cried 
desperately. “ For Aer—you have done me 
this wrong.” 

“ If you wish me to say it, knowing your 
past, what in the world else coudd I havedone?”’ 

“ How came you to set out in your noble 
quest for information about my past ?” 

“ Because, from the first, I felt that somebody 
should know, better than any body did know, 
who it was that had been admitted into the 
most sacred confidences of Marion Irving’s life, 
toinfluence herthought and actions. I inquired 
from your late employers at the college. They 
referred me to some people in Chicago. The 
track ended there. When you were next heard 
of it was in the South, under your present 
name—/o which you have no lawful right.” 

“ Well, granted that I went away with Dr. 
Stauffer, who had persuaded me to live accord- 
ing to his theories. I was deluded by aspecious 
fanatic, a brilliant madman. I believed ih him; 
he almost broke my heart and spirit, but he is 
dead. The world was all before me, the future 
long in which to live down six months of folly.” 

“ People of my way of thinking havea harsher 
name for it,” he said. 

“ You are pitiless! But it is over, I tell you. 
No one knows, unless you choose to publish 
it. Why is not the world wide enough for you 
and me?” 

“It is wide enough, and I am not without 
pity. If you go from here at once, to-morrow 
afternoon, as soon as you can make arrange- 
ments to do so that will not arouse suspicion 
in our friends; if you will promise me to hold 
no future communication with Marion or her 
father, I shall see that you suffer no material 
loss.” 
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“Tt needed only this!” she cried, bursting 
into tears. 

Gordon walked up and down the room till 
she had spent the first force of her emotion. 
The experience thus coming to him of a nature 
divided against itself, in which an unconquer- 
able passion for him had arisen to bear down 
all obstacles presented by her alleged princi- 
ples of independence, was interesting enough 
to be dangerous to his resolution. He returned 
to her side, and stood there for a moment hesi- 
tating. 

“You must know it is my desire to spare 
you anything more than it is absolutely need- 
ful for me to inflict — that makes me propose 
what so wounds you,” he said finally. “In 
leaving here, you will be less than ever pre- 
pared to battle with the hardships of the world. 
You must let me help you financially — as a 
loan — as you will; you must not refuse me.” 

She had ceased sobbing, and now sprang up 
beside him, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ You do care then? You care, even a little 
bit.” 

“T care? Certainly. For what do you take 
me ?” 

“ Enough to give me a little longer time ? ” 
she pleaded eagerly, her face kindling. 

Her eyes sought his with magnetic influence. 
If ever in her life, she was under the spell of a 
genuine feeling. As they stood so, together, the 
door of the drawing-room opened, and Marion 
came in. Sara, who must have known who the 
intruder was, did not alter her position by a 
hair’s breadth. It was Gordon who started vio- 
lently away from her, and went over to take 
Marion by the hand. 

“‘ What is it ? ” said Marion, a shade paler. 

Then Sara, for a moment unbalanced, sent 
a look of swift appeal to Gordon. But the sight 
of Marion had brushed all cobwebs from the 
man’s brain. He saw the edge of the chasm he 
had grazed in passing. He stood erect, fear- 
less, unmerciful — a righteous judge. 

“ Your friend has been telling me, Marion, 
that to-morrow she must leave you,” he said 
distinctly, and without a tremor in his voice. 

“'To-morrow ?” echoed Marion, without 
moving toward Sara. 

“ To-morrow afternoon, I believe you said, 
Madame Stauffer? If there is anything I can 
do to assist you in your preparations for de- 
parture, you will command me?” 

Sara Stauffer did not answer him. Turning 
swiftly, she swept by the two, and left them 
alone together. 

“ What does this,mean ? ” again asked Ma- 
rion. 

“« Marion, you trust me ?” he answered, try- 
ing to take her hand, which she withdrew. 

“T have had a shock,” she said mechani- 
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cally, going over to drop into a seat by the 
fire. : 

Gordon recognized that she would be re. 
lieved by his absence, but he could not go with- 
out one other word. 

bes Marion,” he said, following her that he 
might speak in a low tone. “It’s a pity you 
came in when you did, and it ’s a double 
pity I can’t explain to you what you naturally 
can’t understand. But I cannot. My lips are 
sealed. I have got to throw myself upon all 
the kind feeling you ever had for me. This is 
a pretty rough trick for Fortune to play me. 
Surely we ’ve known each other long enough 
and well enough for you to believe me, with- 
out question, when I say there has been no- 
thing between me and that woman you might 
not know, if you coudd know — but you can't. 
She is going out of your life to-morrow, as sud- 
denly as she came in to it. Be kind to her, for 
she needs you. But for God’s sake, believe 
me, and don’t try to keep her in this house.” 

“ The best kindness to me, just now, would 
be to leave me,” the girl said ; and he could see 
that she spoke the truth. With an inarticulate 
exclamation, driven from him by his thought 
of her vigil, soon to come with a tremendous 
disillusion, he left her. 

For the remainder of the day he had, about 
the whole matter, a defeated and miserable feel- 
ing that gave him a sleepless night. The dark- 
ness into which his wide-open eyes stared was 
peopled for him by visions of possibilities arising 
out of his interference, and the luckless turn it 
had taken. The scene with Sara, upon which 
Marion had come so inopportunely, now took 
on a complexion most unpleasant. What use 
might not thatexquisitely artful person (of whose 
passion for him, however, it did not occur to his 
masculine mind to doubt the sincerity) make 
of the situation Marion had discovered, fur- 
ther to poison Marion’s mind ? What would it 
avail him to get rid of Sara, if he was to lose 
Marion in a way far worse than by the breaking 
of their late engagement? And whose part 
would the judge take in the matter —the judge 
who, having carried his point in offering to Ma- 
dame Stauffer a salary as secretary for himself 
and companion for his daughter, had found him- 
self so evidently comfortable and at ease in the 
new relation ? 

The night, that brings counsel, did not an- 
swer any of these questions to Gordon’s satis- 
faction. He arose jaded and out of humor; went 
down-town to his affairs ; went into court, to be 
disgusted with his own performance in a pal- 
ticularly interesting case ; and on reaching his 
rooms to dress for dinner, found, cooling his 
little heels in the passage-way outside his door, 
a messenger boy, bearing a note, for which he 
was instructed to await the answer. 
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The envelop, addressed in Marion’s hand- 
writing, excited so lively a commotion in Gor- 
don’s breast that he struck three matches be- 
fore he could light the gas. His hand trembled 
as he tore the note open. But all minor sensa- 
tions of any description were destined to be 
swept away in a flood of angry astonishment 
when his mind grasped the actual meaning of 
the words he read. 


Come to me if you can. I must have advice, 
and I have no one to whom to turn. My father 
married her to-day at twelve; and they have gone 
away on a wedding-journey. Of this I have just 
been informed by letter. 


Gordon, having enlisted his good Aunt Effie 
to go with him to Marion, sat that evening in 
the library of Judge Irving’s house, turning over 
and over in his hand a letter. It was from Sara 
and read : 


It is better so, my darling Marion. When I 
saw last night your confusion and distress at the 
announcement of my intention to leave to-day— 
when you did not come near me once during my 
packing this morning, —I was so grieved at the 
misunderstanding —I longed, a thousand times 
over, to tell you my secret, and to weep it out upon 
your breast. But your father’s wishes—hence- 
forth the law of my life—were inflexible. He said 
that in a position like ours nothing would be 
gained by previous discussion of our intention. 
During my talk last night with him in the library, 
when you were shut up in your room, he exacted 
from me a promise to put our plan — for which 
I may tell you he has for some time had all the 
preliminaries arranged —into execution, before 
speaking of it to you. Ah! my Marion, if you 
are inclined to blame me, think what you—he— 
and your dear home have been to the friendless 
stranger, and say whether I could resist making 
them my own. When, after a few days’ absence, 
we come back to you, may I not count upon a 
renewal of our sweet tie, our friendship, now to 
de one for life? May not our tastes, our aims, 
our energies, work together more closely than be- 
lore? Consider, as I have, that in your isolated po- 
sition you need me as much as I need you. I shall 
b¢ so kind, so tender, your life will be smoothed 
il many respects, I promise. Let nothing drive 
from your heart one who, whatever comes, will 
ever hold you close in hers ! Your SARA. 


While the two women, up in Marion’s room, 
were discussing the matter in the aspectit would 
present to friends and society at large, Gordon 
felt the sting of his defeat to be more poignant, 
the more he contemplated its various faces 
‘nown only to himself. That Sara had effected 
‘et victory over him by a dazzling swoop, he 
tad reluctantly to confess. For so many weeks 
te had carried about with him the uncomfort- 
able knowledge of her interest in himself far 
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beyond an ordinary interest, he had entirely 
ceased to apprehend danger from the direction 
in which it had finally and decisively come. 
He now cursed himself as an infatuated idiot 
not to have suspected that this adventuress was 
well equipped at every point; that, failing her 
schemes upon him, she would immediately re- 
sort to the act that had placed her in sacred 
safety forever, beyond the reach of his know- 
ledge of her past. That, after all, was the rub. 
To save Marion and Marion’s name from the 
exposure of Sara Stauffer’s past, he would hence- 
forth have to spend his best efforts in conceal- 
ing it. In all human probability the question, 
unless he brought it up, would never present 
itself to threaten the peace of the Irving house 
hold. His investigation of the facts, known to 
few, and carefully concealed, had been made 
with difficulty; and even those from whom he 
had procured information did not suspect his 
object. Never did an ingenious piece of de- 
tective work reward its contriver with such a 
thankless ending. With all his heart he wished 
himself free of the secret; and then cast about 
him for a means of meeting a demand for ex- 
planation sure to come from Marion. 

“You are still here, Alec?” said Marion, en- 
teringtheroom. “I fancied you would stay till I 
could have a talk alone with you. It wasa kind 
thought to bring your Aunt Effie to me, and, 
whatever comes, I thank you for it.” 

“Whatever comes!” Gordon, who had risen 
to meet her, stood while she sat down. He had 
a queer feeling of complicity in the wrong that, 
in a few hours, had changed her to a woman 
of marble, with bright, glittering eyes in which 
there were no tears. He waited. For the life 
of him he could not speak. 

“When you came here yesterday, am I wrong 
in thinking it was by appointment with — Aer?” 
she said. 

“T had written asking her to receive me, 
and she had fixed that hour.” 

“ Had you then any suspicion of her inten- 
tions to do what she has done?” 

“None. It came upon me like a thunder- 
clap,” he said frankly. 

“ And yet, when I came into the room, there 
was something between you, far out of the com- 
mon,” she went on, trying to weigh her words. 
“If it was not about my father, it must have 
been—on your own account,” she burst out, 
losing her self-possession. ‘Oh! what is the 
hateful mystery? Either she is a miracle of 
deceit, or you— you, the one whom it is my first 
impulse to trust and believe in—have been 
hiding something from me. Alec, when I found 
myself alone to-day, in my distraction I wrote 
first to you. As soon as I had sent the message, I 
remembered the circumstance of yesterday, and 
I wanted to recall the note. I think if it had 
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not occurred to you to bring your Aunt Effie 
with you, I should have asked to be excused 
when you came. And yet, how can I believe 
you are other than I have always known you— 
incapable of betraying our friendship ? ” 

“You are right, Marion. I am incapable 
of betraying our friendship,” he said, greatly 
touched. “ If ever in my life I wanted to do 
anything, it is at this minute to give you the 
fullest possible explanation of what you ask. 
But it is simply impossible. For myself, you 
might read every thought of my heart; but 
unless you can trust me, I must go away and 
leave you, and bear, as I can, the misfortune 
of the accident that has placed me in this 
position.” 

“Then I will alter the form of my question,” 
she said, after thinking for a time. “Tell me 
what you would counsel me to do, Is there 
known to you any reason, apart from her du- 
plicity to me, why I may not accept this wo- 
man as my father’s wife, live under the same 
roof with her, put the best face before the 
world upon the situation ?” 

She gazed at him steadily. The color rose 
into Gordon’s face. He turned aside, and 


walked to the far end of the room and looked 
through the window into the night. 

“T am answered,” said Marion, drearily. 

“ Marion, you are putting me in a position 


that is intolerable,” he exclaimed, returning to 
her side. “ May I not beg you, in justice to 
me, to withdraw that question ? Consider that 
you are asking me about your father’s wife.” 

“Then you do think that it is my duty to 
receive her as such?” she cried, pathetically 
eager, it seemed to him, to cling to her last il- 
lusion. “Oh, Alec! Hard as I may seem, I 
am almost desperate. I want to forgive, I want 
to forget. I want to live down the cruel doubts 
I have had of her, and the constant feeling I 
have that she has used me, and everything 
around me, for her own purposes. But I can’t. 
I will not attempt to struggle, if I must end by 
disastrous failure. There is only one way to 
meet the crisis. I must go out of this house. 
I cannot await them here.” 

“ Could you not come to me, Marion?” he 
said tenderly. 

“ No, no, not that! Don’t make me sorry I 
sent for you in my overpowering trouble.” 

Gordon started as if he had been stung. 

“TI did not mean to hurt you,” she added 
quickly. “ But you must see I am in no con- 
dition to talk of what I have just succeeded in 
putting out of my thoughts. It is not that I 
do not believe in you. I do; and I ask your 
pardon for a doubt born of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.” 

“T believe you never loved me,” he said, 
cut by her measured tone. 
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“ At any rate, I thought so once,” she re. 
turned, covering her eyes wearily with her 
hand, as she rested her elbow on the table 
«Since we have been parted, I have almost 
thought I was mistaken; there have seemed 
to be things so much more incumbent upon 
me than loving. In place of the heart I used 
to have, there is now a spot sealed under a 
stone. The person who has come nearest to 
touching it is dear Miss Effie Gordon; but J 
am afraid even she will be discouraged.” 

“You will let Aunt Effie take charge of 
you ?” he said, catching at a straw. 

“ Your aunt ? Your nearest relative? I think 
not. It would only complicate matters. No, 
she sees that, as I do; and in the last hour she 
has helped me to come to a decision about 
my future. Feeling as I do, I cannot stay here 
till they return. I shall find a place to go to; 
and trust me, I shall do nothing that either 
you or Miss Effie would disapprove of. Ifyou 
choose, I will promise to be guided by her ad- 
vice in everything about the change. But as, 
henceforth, I am to live to myself, I think | 
might begin now to act independently. A wo- 
man of twenty-five is no child, Alec. Don't 
look at me with such doubtful eyes, because 
am going out to meet the world.” 

Insensibly, she had fallen into the old atti. 
tude of appealing to his judgment. 

“‘ What, in God’s name, do you know about 
the world ?” he burst out irrepressibly. 

“It is time that I should, then,” she said, 
with an answering spark of spirit. “I ama 
thousand times better equipped in means and 
education than most of the other women who 
are forced into the conflict by necessity. Is it 
not my plain duty to correct the defects of my 
environment ?” 

Gordon looked about the room, to whose in- 
terior of mellow beauty no sound of the street 
penetrated. 

“ And you, who have lived all your sheltered 
life in /Azs,” he said, “ think you can step out- 
side of it, alone, without definite aims, with no 
protection? Have you ever fancied what tt 
would be to be left in the street at midnight, 
unable to get within your own door? The help- 
lessness of woman when sheis bereft of the shield 
of conventionality is something you never have 
had to contemplate, and that I cannot con- 
template for you.” . 

“ What, then, do you propose for me, Alec ? 
she said, quietly. 

Gordon was silent. 

“ Not a residence under the roof of either 0! 
my uncles, even if their wives would have me? 
I can hardly go back to college — though, 
deed, I have thought of teaching there, if they 
would make a place forme. In the seven days 
wonder this affair of my father’s is gomg 
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make, surely the best thing I can do is to keep 
out of sight and chance of comment. Miss 
Effie says she will help me when I have de- 
termined — and since we have been talking I 
have determined —to make a home for my- 
self.” 

Gordon looked at her in surprise. In spite of 
the marks of deep distress upon her face, it had 
been lighted from within by the new flame of 
resolution that transfigured her. 

Miss Effie, coming in, saw also the expres- 
sion of Marion’s countenance, and, going up 
to her briskly, put a kind arm around the girl’s 
shoulders. 

“ Courage, my dear!” the old maid said in 
her hearty voice. “ The hardest thing in all 
this world is to be true to one’s self. If I don’t 
mistake, you have been asking this boy of mine 
the question why you may not belong to your- 
self, and perhaps he has not been able to an- 
swer you. What you are striving for is neither 
unwomanly nor revolutionary ; it is a thousand 
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times better for you to work out your own 
experiment in your own way than to let 
yourself be cramped and choked by mere 
conventionality. And, after all, who knows 
but the opportunity that has come to you in 
this unwelcome fashion may prove a blessing 
in disguise ? ” 

“You will excuse me from discussing it fur- 
ther,” Gordon said stiffly. Just now he was 
irritated against all the world, including honest 
Aunt Effie; and his only idea of an appropri- 
ate exit from the situation was an exit from the 
house. 

After this, he would let the women manage 
affairs forthemselves; and when Marion should 
want him again, she must ask twice before he 
would adventure himself to a like experience. 
Even his dismay at the fate that had overtaken 
his old friend, the judge, was subordinated to 
the thought that Marion was now free to roam 
unchecked in the dangerous field of modem 
feminine independence. 


(To be continued.) 


Constance Cary Harrison. 
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WITH PICTURES FROM PAINTINGS BY THE AUTHOR, 


%), HE members of the Peary Re- 
lief Expedition, in their quest 
after Lieutenant Peary and his 

party, sailed out of the beauti- 
ful harbor of St. John’s, New- 
in the steamer A7v/e, and a week 
later, with awe and expectation, I saw the A7/e’s 
black prow plowing its way at last through 
Northern waters, and became fully aware that 
we were finally launched into the regions of 
desolation; for the sad experiences of so many 
brave explorers have cast a black pall over 
this vast expanse of the almost unknown. 
There are no forests, as we measure them, the 
birch and willow being only two inches in 
height, and its meager quota of humanity clings 
wisely to the sea-coast. Summer is only too 
brief, and, for the rest of the year, night ob- 
scures the sun. 

Nevertheless, from an artistic standpoint, we 
found a land of beauty, with seas and skies of 
surpassing loveliness. The intensity and bril- 
liance of color impress the beholder as some- 
thing supernatural, Our sojourn was from the 
middle of July, through August, and a few 
days of September—a period when the polar 
latitudes are teeming with animal, insect, and 
plant life. Of this brief period only am I quali- 
fied to speak; but from the accounts given 


by those who have passed through the long, 
dreaded night season, the phenomena occur- 
ring in the heavens are most beautiful. The 
chief peculiarity of color at the North, so far as 
my short experience tells me, is that there are 
no semitones, the general effect being either 
very black or just the opposite, intensely bril- 
liant and rich in color. In fact, a summer's 
midnight at the North has all the brilliance 
of our brightest noon, with the added intensity 
and richness of our most vivid sunsets, while 
noon, when the sun is obscured by threaten- 
ing masses of storm-clouds, is black. Indeed, 
it is the true land of “impressionism.” Appre- 
ciating the difficulty of depicting in an adequate 
manner the true force of these color-changes, 
I shall endeavor simply to characterize a few 
of the many we beheld with breathless delight. 

On Friday, July 8, we sighted the first ev 
dence of our approach to these strange regions. 
Far away to the north, the horizon — a band 
of silver — betokened the presence of an “ice: 
flow,” while the reflection from its surface, called 
the “ ice-blink,” threw a fine pinkish mist, bow- 
shaped, into a setting of dark-gray fog and sea. 
After this short prelude, our vessel was envel- 
oped in a labyrinth of mist, which lasted fot 
days. On July 12 as if by magic the fog lifted, 
disclosing Greenland’s stately, cathedral-like 
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crags in bluish purple and silvery blues. Pure 
white glaciers chiseled beautiful forms through 
their rocky fastnesses, winding their inevitable 


way toa sea of dark dun purple, the surface of 
which was of a peculiarly muddy consistency. 
The sad color of the water was enhanced by 
countless phantomlike grotesques in ice, which 
passed silently by, beautiful in opalescent blues 
and shades of malachite green, their tops red- 
lish by contrast with the purplish water that 
surged over their polished bases. Wild fowl 
uttered harsh cries as they flew, and there were 
strange bloaving sounds as the huge black tail 
and fins of the whale sprang out clear and dis- 
tinct from the sea preparatory to a long deep 
dive. We were opposite Godthaab, where 
Nansen and his followers landed after their 
arduous journey across the “ Inland Isle.” In 
crossing the Arctic circle we saw the midnight 
sun for the first time —a sunset, or rather a 
‘emporary setting of his majesty, for the rising 
vasalmostimmediate. Brighter than a brilliant 
wilight, it was most regal and splendid. 

The lonely little X7#e rose and fell on long 
heaving masses of imperial purple seas, shim- 
nering and vibrating in interminable borderings 
of gold, and tones of ruby, sapphire, amethyst, 
and emerald. Overhead were the same colors 
in fantastic cloud-forms half-hiding the sun, 
with the peculiar calm and dignity of aérial 
Creation 
_ Unusually fortunate as to weather, our way 
Xept bri ht most of the time, and we anchored 
“pposite Upernavik on Sunday, July 17, at 11 
*M.,In perfect calm. The sun ruled supreme, 


a disk of golden fire which scintillated and 
sparkled in myriad hues of gold. The deep, 
glassy surface reflected back his molten golds. 
Separating sky and sea, lofty, darker-hued pro- 
montories and islands, bathed in gold, stretched 
away in far perspectives, and colossal icebergs 
of golden white and rich blues filled sleeping 
channel and fiord, almost lost in a haze of 
powdered gold and orange just beneath the 
sun, and coming out in strong clear blues and 
greens against jagged masses of purpled peaks 
in the distance, and dun-colored rocks in the 
foreground, 

Extremes in color-effects seemed to follow 
one another more closely in Melville Bay than 
elsewhere. 

I remember one brilliant morning when the 
measureless ether overhead, a hue of exquisite 
blue, repeated itself in the perfect mirror of the 
sea. Far away, on the otherwise clear-cut hori- 
zon, a line of pure white ice shimmered its light 
up through a pinkish, yellow stratum of mist, 
which bathed in delicate greenish blue an enor- 
mous iceberg that strongly resembled an an- 
cient cathedral. In the afternoon the sky, a 
threatening black, overhung a vast, contorted 
sheet of white and pink, composed of ice-floe 
and colossal bergs looming up above its mass 
at intervals, with deep, black patches of water, 
the whole carrying the eye to the horizon—a 
tapering band of deep, rich blue merging into 
the sky. In the immediate foreground of the 
ice-floe, near the water’s edge, were shallow 
pools of delicate blues, purples, and greens. 

Of the wealth of color in flower, lichen, and 
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a wizard-like power of enchantment —a dj. 
tinctive uncanniness that, basilisk-like, both 
attracts and repels. Great nature’s pitilessnes 
broods over it with a force and penetration 
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moss; of its curious riches as manifested in 
insect, shell, and animal life, and of its won- 
derful limning skill as shown on the great in- 
land ice, ice-cap, and glacier, I have neither 
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purpose nor pen to write. This new world of _ possibly not equaled, and surely not surpassed, 
color awaits the one who can truly describe it. in any other known quarter of our globe. Itis 


In all these color-effects at the North there lies a land of beautiful and awesome dreams. 


Frederick Wilbert Stokes. 
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jo hast not here the limit of a shore; 
No wing, no star, hints of a beating heart; 
No sail, or near or far, thou seest more : 
Alone, with two infinities, thou art. 


Charlotte Fis he Bates. 
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er removed from New York to Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1838. He worked 
for the booksellers, the magazines, annuals, and 
newspapers, and won repute by the tales of 
«The Fall of the House of Usher,” “ Ligeia,” 
He published early in 


and“ William Wilson. 


1839 a manual of 
conchology, pirat- 
ing the text, and at 
theend of the year 
the two volumes 
of the “Tales of 
the Arabesque and 
Grotesque.” In 
May, 1839, he was 
engaged by Wil- 
lam E. Burton as 
assistant editor of 
“The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” and 
held the post until 
June, 1840, when 
the two parted un- 
der circumstances 
of mutual vexation. 
The only public 
reason given by Bur- 
ton occurs on the 
cover of “The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” 
for September, 
1840: “ Our friend 
t Portland may 
rest assured that we 
were ignorantof the 


non-transmission of his numbers. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


GEORGE 


PHILADELPHIA.’ 


OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


E. WOODBERRY. 


Gentleman’s Magazine ” in October, 1840, and 
merged it with his own periodical “ The Cas- 
ket”; and having had dealings with Poe in 
connection with other publications, he offered 
him a share in the editorship of the new “ Gra- 
ham’s Magazine,” which he accepted, as was 

announced Febru- 








ary 20, 1841. Poe 
remained with Gra- 
ham until April 1, 
1842, when the 
May number was 
prepared, and was 
succeeded in his 
chair by Gris- 
wold, who was 
offered the post 
April 20, and had 
accepted it by May 
1. During his con- 
nection with “ Gra- 
ham’s” Poe had 
not abandoned his 
plan of “ The Penn 
Magazine,” but in 
the latter half of 
1841 had hoped to 
persuade Graham 
to abandon the pre- 
sent magazine, and 
join him in the new 
venture. ‘The rea- 
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was erased from our list by the person whose 
‘infirmities’ have caused us much annoyance.” 

rhis bears out the statement of C. J. Alex- 
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sons for his leaving 
“Graham’s” were 
of the same nature 
as those which had occasioned his previous 
changes of editorial employment, but he re- 
mained on terms of intercourse with both Gra- 
hamand Griswold. Heat onceadvertised “The 
Penn Magazine,” and solicited subscribers and 
funds; but when he at last succeeded in making 
a contract with Thomas C. Clarke, owner of the 
Philadelphia “ Saturday Museum,” about Janu- 
ary 1,1843,it was decided to call the new maga- 
zine “ The Stylus.” Intheinterest of this plan his 
biography by Hirst, with his likeness, was pub- 
lished in the “ Saturday Museum ” of March 4, 
1843, with the announcement of “ The Stylus”; 
but this scheme also failed. During these years 
he had made an effort to obtain employment 
in some government office, and had given 
some public lectures. Early in 1844 he left 
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Philadelphia, and removed once more to New 
York. 

The facts thus briefly stated are necessary 
to the understanding of the following letters, 
which are one of the main sources of his biog- 
raphy for this period. The first important letter 
contains Burton’s offer of the assistant editor- 
ship of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

BURTON TO POE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 10, 1839. 
EDGAR A. POE, Esq. 

MY DEAR SIR: I have given your proposal a 
fair consideration. I wish to form some such en- 
gagement as that which you have proposed, and 
know of no one more likely to suit my views than 
yourself. The expenses of the Magazine are al- 
ready wofully heavy; more so than my circula- 
tion warrants. I am certain that my expenditure 
exceeds that of any publication now extant, in- 
cluding the monthlies which are double in price. 
Competition is high — new claimantsare daily ris- 
ing. I am therefore compelled to give expensive 
plates, thicker paper, and better printing than my 
antagonists, or allow them to win the goal. My 
contributors cost me something handsome, and 
the losses upon credit, exchange, etc., are becom- 
ing frequent and serious. I mention this list of 
difficulties as some slight reason why I do not 
close with your offer, which is indubitably liberal, 
without any delay. 

Shall we say ten dollars per week for the re- 
maining portion of this year? Should we remain 
together, which I see no reason to negative, your 
proposition shall be in force for 1840. A month’s 
notice to be given on either side previous to a 
separation. 

Two hours a day, except occasionally, will, I 
believe, be sufficient for all required, except in 
the production of any article of yourown. At all 
events you could easily find time for any other 
light avocation — supposing that you did not ex- 
ercise your talents in behalf of any publication in- 
terfering with the prospects of the G. M. 

I shall dine at home to-day at 3. If you will cut 
your mutton with me, good. If not, write or see 
I am, my dear Sir, your 


me at your leisure. 
W. E. BURTON. 


obedt. Servt., 


Poe had through life the habit of sending his 
better tales and poems to distinguished liter- 
ary men, and soliciting thereby their attention. 
One or two instances of this have been men- 
tioned. He kept the replies, and was thus en- 
abled to append to Hirst’s biography of him 
in the Philadelphia “ Saturday Museum ”’a long 
list of encomiums, in addition to such as had 
been publicly made. The following letter from 
Washington Irving was written in acknowledg- 
ment of “ William Wilson,” which had followed 
the “* House of Usher,” as a means of intro- 
duction, and the substance of it, much altered 
and somewhat garbled, appeared in the list re- 
ferred to, and affords a striking instance of how 
Poe dealt with such correspondence. 
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IRVING TO POE, 


NEWBURG, November 6, 1839. 

DEAR SIR: The magazine you were so kind as 
to send me, being directed to New York, instead 
of Tarrytown, did not reach me for some time. 
This, together with an unfortunate habit of pro- 
crastination, must plead my apology for the tar. 
diness of my reply. I have read your little tale 
of ‘* William Wilson” with much pleasure. It js 
managed in a highly picturesque style, and the 
singular and mysterious interest is well sustained 
throughout. I repeat what I have said in regard 
to a previous production, which you did me the 
favor to send me, that I cannot but think a series 
of articles of like style and merit would be ex. 
tremely well received by the public. 

I could add for your private ear, that I think 
the last tale much the best, in regard to style. It 
is simpler. In your first you have been too anx- 
ious to present your picture vividly to the eye, 
or too distrustful of your effect, and have laid on 
too much coloring. It is erring on the best side 
—the side of luxuriance. That tale might be im- 
proved by relieving the style from some of the 
epithets. There is no danger of destroying its 
graphic effect, which is powerful. With best 
wishes for your success, I am, my dear sir, yours 
respectfully, WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Philip Pendleton Cooke was another author 
to whom Poe introduced himself by means of 
a tale. On September 16, 1839, Cooke wrote 
a long and most appreciative letter in answer, 
with interesting criticism; but there is room 
here only for Poe’s reply. 


POE TO COOKE. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 21, 1839. 

MY DEAR SIR: I received your letter this 
morning —and read it with more pleasure than 
I can well express. You wrong me, indeed, in 
supposing that I meant one word of mere flattery 
in what I said. I have an inveterate habit of 
speaking the truth — and had I not valued your 
opinion more highly than that of any man in 
America I should not have written you as I did. 

I say that I read your letter with delight. In 
fact I am aware of no delight greater than that 
of feeling one’s self appreciated (in such wild mat- 
ters as ‘‘ Ligeia’’) by those in whose judgmenton¢ 
has faith. You read my most intimate spirit “like 
a book,” and with the single exception of D’ls- 
raeli, I have had communication with no other 
person who does. Willis had a glimpse of it— 
Judge Tucker saw about one half way through — 
but your ideas are the very echo of my own. I 
am very far from meaning to flatter — I am flat- 
tered and honored. Beside me is now lyinga let- 
ter from Washington Irving in which he speaks 
with enthusiasm of a late tale of mine, “‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher,”—and in which he prom- 
ises to make his opinion public, upon the frst 
opportunity,— but from the bottom of my heart 
I assure you, I regard his best word as but dust 
in the balance when weighed with those discrim™- 
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inating opinions of your own, which teach me that 
you feel and perceive. 

Touching *‘ Ligeia” you are right —all right 
—throughout. The gvadual perception of the 
fact that Ligeia lives again in the person of Ro- 
wena is a far loftier and more thrilling idea than 
the one I have embodied. It offers in my opinion, 
the widest possible scope to the imagination — it 
might be rendered even sublime. And this idea 
was mine — had I never written before I should 
have adopted it — but then there is ‘‘ Morella.” 
Do you remember there the gradua/ conviction 
on the part of the parent that the spirit of the 
first Morella tenants the person of the second? 
It was necessary, since ‘‘ Morella ” was written, to 
modify ‘‘ Ligeia.” I was forced to be content with 
a sudden half-consciousness, on the part of the 
narrator, that Ligeia stood before him. One point 
I have not fully carried out—I should have inti- 
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mated that the wz// did not perfect its intention 
—there should have been a relapse —a final one 
—and Ligeia (who had only succeeded in :0 
much as to convey an idea of the truth to the 
narrator) should be at length entombed as Ro- 
wena —the bodily alterations having gradually 
faded away. -.. 

But since ‘‘ Morella” is upon record | will sut- 
fer ‘‘ Ligeia” to remain as it is. Your word that it 
is ‘‘intelligible” suffices—and your commentar) 
sustains your word. As for the mob— let them 
talk on. I should be grieved if 1 thought they com- 
prehended me here. The “saith Verulam shall 
be put right — your ‘‘ impertinence ” is quite pet 
tinent. 

I send the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” (July, Av 
gust, September). Do not think of subscribing. 
The criticismsare not worth your notice. Ofcours¢ 
I pay noattention tothem—for thereare two of us. 
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It is not pleasant to be taxed with the twaddle of 
other people, or to let other people be taxed with 
ours. Therefore for the present I remain upon 
my oars — merely penning an occasional para- 
sraph, without care. The critiques, such as they 
are, are all mine inthe July number and all mine in 
the August and September with the. exception of 
the three first in each — which are by Burton. 
As soon as Fate allows I will have a Magazine of 
my own — and will endeavor to kick up a dust. 
Doyoueversee the ‘‘ Pittsburg Examiner” (a New 
Monthly)? I wrote a Review of ‘‘ Tortesa,” at 
some length in the July number. In the October 
number of the ‘*Gentleman’s Magazine,” I will 
have “‘ William Wilson” from ‘‘ The Gift” for 
1840. This tale I think you will like — it is per- 
haps the best, although not the last, I have done. 
During the autumn I will publish all in two vol- 
umes —and now I have done with my egotism. 

It makes me laugh to hear you speaking about 
“romantic young persons” as ofarace with whom, 
for the future, you have nothing to do. You need 
not attempt to shake off or to banter off Romance. 
Itis an evil you will never get rid of to the end 
of your days. It is a part of yourself —a portion 
of your soul. Age will only mellow it a little, and 
give it a holier tone. I will give your contribu- 
tions a hearty welcome, and the choicest position 
inthe magazine. Sincerely yours, 

EDGAR A. POE. 


The correspondence thus begun was con- 
tinued in a friendly spirit for some years, and 


a later example is given. 

A single letter of Poe to Longfellow was 
written to solicit his assistance in the magazine 
projected by Poe in connection with Graham, 
in 1841, to which reference has been made. 
Itis of the nature of a circular letter, and is 
nearly the same as a letter to Kennedy, June 
22,1841. The editor has also seen elsewhere 
aletter of the same tenor to Cooper, the novel- 
ist. Longfellow never exhibited toward Poe so 
appreciative a feeling as did his other contem- 
poraries, and the bitterness with which Poe 
attacked him at a later period may be partly 
accounted for on this ground. The letter which 
follows is an excellent example of the business 
side of Poe’s capacity for literature : 


POE TO LONGFELLOW. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22, 1841. 

DEAR SIR: Your letter of the 19th May was 
received. I regret to find my anticipations con- 
irmed, and that you cannot make it convenient 
‘o accept Mr, Graham’s proposition. Will you 
how pardon me for making another ? 

I need not call your attention to the signs of 
the times in respect to magazine literature. You 
will admit that the tendency of the age lies in 
this way — so far at least as regards the lighter 
letters, The brief, the terse, the condensed, and 
the easily circulated will take place of the diffuse, 
the ponderous, and the inaccessible. Even our 
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reviews (/ucus a non lucendo) are found too mass- 
ive for the taste of the day: I do not mean for 
the taste of the tasteless, but for that of the few. 
In the mean time the finest minds of Europe are 
beginning to lend their spirit to magazines. In 
this country, unhappily, we have not any journal 
of the class which either can afford to offer pecu- 
niary inducement to the highest talent, or which 
would be, in all respects, a fitting vehicle for its 
thoughts. In the supply of this deficiency there 
would be a point gained; and in the hope of at 
least partially supplying it, Mr. Graham and my- 
self propose to establish a monthly Magazine. 

The amplest funds will be embarked in the un- 
dertaking. The work will be an octavo of 96 pages. 
The paper will be of excellent quality — possibly 
finer than that upon which your ‘‘ Hyperion ” 
was printed. The type will be new (always new), 
clear, and bold, with distinct face. The matter 
will be disposed in a single column. The print- 
ing will be done upon a hand-press in the best 
manner. There will be a broad margin. There 
will be no engravings, except occasional wood- 
cuts (by Adams) when demanded in obvious illus- 
tration of the text; and, when so required, they 
will be worked in with the type — not upon sepa- 
rate pages as in ‘‘ Arcturus.” The stitching will 
be done in the French style, permitting the book 
to lie fully open. Upon the cover, and throughout, 
the endeavour will be to preserve the greatest pu- 
rity of taste consistent with decision and force. 
The price will be five dollars. 

The chief feature in the literary department 
will be that of contributions from the most dis- 
tinguished pens (of America) exclusively ; or if 
this plan cannot be wholly carried out, we propose, 
at least, to make arrangements (if possible) with 
yourself, Mr. Irving, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Paulding, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Halleck, Mr. Willis, and one or 
two others. In fact, our ability to make these 
arrangements is a condition without which the 
Magazine will not go into operation; and my ob- 
ject in writing you this letter is to ascertain how 
far I may look to yourself for aid. 

In your former note you spoke of present en- 
gagements. The proposed journal will not be 
commenced until January 1, 1842. 

It would be desirable that you should agree to 
furnish one paper each month, — prose or poetry, 
absolute or serial,— and of such length as you 
might deem proper. Should illustrations be de- 
sired by you, these will be engraved at our ex- 
pense, from designs at your own, superintended 
by yourself. We leave the matter of terms, as be- 
fore, to your own decision. The sums agreed upon 
would be paid as you might suggest. It would 
be necessary that our agreement should be made 
for one year—during which period you should 
be pledged not to write for any other (American) 
Magazine. 

With this letter I despatch one of the same 
tenor to each of the gentlemen before named. If 
you cannot consent to an unconditional reply, will 
you be kind enough to say whether you will write 
for us upon condition that we succeed in our 
engagements with the others—specifying what 
others. With high respect, your obedient, 

EDGAR A. POE. 
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The earliest letter of Willis to Poe, in these 
papers, is in reply to a request for contributions 
to “ Graham’s,” but there had been previous 
correspondence. 


WILLIS TO POE, 


GLENMARY, November 30, 1841. 

My DEAR SIR: You cannot have received my 
letter written in answer to yours some time since 
(say a month ago) in which I stated that I was 
under contract to Mr. Godey to write for no other 
periodical in Philadelphia than the ‘‘Lady’s Book,” 
for one year — 1842. I said also that if he were 
willing, I should be very happy to send you Joetry 
(he bargaining for Zrvose), but that without his 
consent I could do nothing. From a very hand- 
some notice of ‘‘Graham’s Magazine” which I 
saw in the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,” I presumed Godey and 
Graham were the best of friends and would manage 
it between them. Still, I do not understand your 
request — for the ‘* Lady Jane” will be published 
(all they agreed for—1oo stanzas) in their own 
paper before January I, and, of course, any extract 
would not be original. Any periodical is at liberty 
to copy, for though Wilson has taken out a copy- 
right, I should always consider copying it too 
much of a compliment to be resented. 

Mr. Godey has been very liberal with me, and 
pays me quite enough for the exclusive use of my 
name in Philadelphia, and I can do nothing un- 
less you procure his written agreement to it, of 
course. I am very sorry to refuse any thing to a 
writer whom I so much admire as yourself, and 
to a magazine as good as ‘‘Graham’s.” But you 
will acknowledge I am ‘‘in a tight place.” 

Begging my compliments to Mr. Graham, I 
remain, yours very truly. N. P. WILLIS. 


Did you ever send me the magazine containing 
my autograph? I have never seen it. 


The two following letters from Dickens, which 
are published by the kind permission of his only 
surviving literary executor, Miss Hogarth, are 
self-explanatory. He is said to have been much 
impressed by Poe’s prophetic analysis of the 
plot of “ Barnaby Rudge,” which appeared in 
the Philadelphia “Saturday Evening Post,” 
May 1, 1841; but no other connection between 
the two writers is known. 


DICKENS TO POE. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, March 6, 1842. 

MY DEAR SIR: I shall be very glad to see you 
whenever you will do me the favor to call. I think 
I am more likely to be in the way between half- 
past eleven and twelve, than at any other time. I 
have glanced over the books you have been so 
kind as to send me, and more particularly at the 
papers to which you'called my attention. I have 
the greater pleasure in expressing my desire to 
see you on this account. Apropos of the ‘‘ con- 
struction” of‘‘ Caleb Williams,” do you know 
that Godwin wrote it dackwards,— the last vol- 
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ume first,— and that when he had produced the 
hunting down of Caleb, and the catastrophe, he 
waited for months, casting about for a means of 
accounting for what he had done? Faithfully 
yours always, CHARLES DICKEns, 


DICKENS TO POE. 


LONDON, I DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S Park, 
November 27, 1842, 
DEAR SIR: By some strange accident (I pre. 
sume it must have been through some mistake 
on the part of Mr. Putnam in the great quantity 
of business he had to arrange for me), I have 
never been able to find among my papers, since 


I came to England, the letter you wrote to meat | 


New York. But I read it there, and think I am 
correct in believing that it charged me with no 
other mission than that which you had already 
entrusted to me by word of mouth. Believe me 
that it never, fora moment, escaped my recollec- 
tion; and that I have done all in my power to 
bring it to a successful issue —I regret to say, in 
vain. 

I should have forwarded you the accompanying 
letter from Mr. Moxon before now, but that | 
have delayed doing so in the hope that some 
other channel for the publication of our book on 
this side of the water would present itself to me. 
I am, however, unable to report any success. | 
have mentioned it to publishers with whom I have 
influence, but they ‘have, one and all, declined the 
venture. And the only consolation I can give you 
is that I do not believe any collection of detached 
pieces by an unknown writer, even though he 
were an Englishman, would be at all likely to find 
a publisher in this metropolis just now. 

Do not for a moment suppose that I have ever 
thought of you but with a pleasant recollection; 
and that I am not at all times prepared to forward 
your views in this country, if I can. Faithfully 
yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


The most important correspondence of Poe 
in the Philadelphia period, besides that with 
Lowell and Snodgrass of Baltimore, was con- 
ducted with Frederick William Thomas, and 
it is noticeable for the element of comradery 
which is seldom met with in the letters of his 
other correspondents. Thomas continued faith- 
ful to the end, and was plainly attached to Poe. 
At the time the correspondence begins he was 
living in St. Louis, but soon removed to Wash- 
ington, where he was in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment. He was the author of “ Clinton Brad- 
shaw,” “ Howard Pinckney,’ East and West, 
and other minor writings, and was interested in 
the magazine literature of the day. His letters 
are too many and too voluminous to publish in 
full; their topics were the things of the day; but 
in all that concerns Poe the writer was genuinely 
in earnest, and he took pains to serve him. The 
praise and encouragement he gave Poe were 
unstinted ; he endeavored to aid him by ob- 
taining newspaper advertisement of his various 
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schemes for a magazine, and by urging him to 
renewed efforts to start it, as plan after plan 
filed; and in particular he tried hard to ob- 
tain a government appointment for him. The 
history of this last scheme is here fully told. 
But only the entire text of Thomas’s letters 
yould do justice to his devotion to Poe’s in- 
terests, and his constant and affectionate per- 
nal feeling. Dow, whose name often occurs 
inthe correspondence, was a friend of Poe and 
Thomas,and a magazine writer of the time. The 
series here given covers the biographical data. 
Thomas’s first letter was dated August 24, 1840. 
The first letter of importance is the following : 


POE TO THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 23, 1840. 

My DEAR THOMAS: I only received yours of 
the sixth about an hour ago, having been out of 
town for the last ten days. Believe me, I was very 
glad to hear from you —for in truth I had given 
you up. I did not get the [St. Louis] ‘‘ Bul- 
ketin” you sent, but saw the notice at the Ex- 
change. The ‘‘ Bulletin ” has always been very 
kind to me, and I am ata loss to know who edits 
it—will you let me into this secret when you 
write again? Neither did ‘‘ Howard Pinckney ” 
come to hand. Upon receipt of your letter, just 
now, I called at Congress Hall — but no books. 
Mr. Bateman had been there, and gone, forget- 
ting to leave them. I shall get them on his re- 
tun. Meantime, and long ago, I have read the 
novel, with its predecessors. I like ‘* Howard 
Plinckney] ” very well — better than ‘‘E[ast] and 
W{est],” and not nearly so well as ‘‘ C[linton] 
B{radshaw].”? You give yourself up to your own 
nature (which is a noble one, upon my soul) in 
“Clinton Bradshaw”; but in ‘‘ Howard Pinck- 
ney” you abandon the broad rough road for the 
dainty by-paths of authorism. In the former you 
are interested in what you write, and write to 
please, pleasantly ; in the latter, having gained a 
name, you write to maintain it, and the effort be- 
comesapparent. This consciousness ofreputation 
leads you so frequently into those literary andother 
disquisitions about which we quarreled at Stude- 
vant’s. If you would send the public opinion to 
the devil, forgetting that a public existed, and 
write from the natural promptings of your own 
spirit, you would do wonders. Ina word, abandon 
is wanting in ‘* Howard Pinckney,”— and when 
lsay this you must know that I mean a high com- 
pliment —for they to whom this very abandon 
may be safely suggested are very few indeed, and 
belong to the loftier class of writers. I would say 
more of ‘‘ Howard Pinckney,” but nothing in 
the shape of criticism can be well said in Petto, 
and I intend to speak fully of the novel in the 
irst number of the ‘‘ Penn Magazine”— which 
lam happy to say will appear in January. I may 
just observe now, however, that I pitied you when 
| saw the blunders, typographical and Frosti- 
staphical — although to do Frost justice, I do 
tot think he looked at the proofs at all. 

Thank you a thousand times for your good 
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wishes and kind offers. I shall wait anxiously for 
the promised article. I should like to have it, if 
possible, in the first sheet, which goes to press 
early in December. But I know that I may de- 
pend upon you, and therefore say no more upon 
this head. For the rest, your own experience and 
friendship will suggest the modes by which you 
may serve me in St. Louis. Perhaps you may be 
able to have the accompanying ‘‘ Prospectus” 
(which you will see differs from the first) inserted 
once or twice in some of the city papers — if you 
can accomplish this without trouble I shall be 
greatly obliged to you. Have you heard that that 
illustrious graduate of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Billy Barlow [Burton] ), has sold his 
magazine to Graham, of the “‘ Casket ” ? 

Mrs. Clemm and Virginia unite with me in the 
kindest remembrance to yourself and sister — 
with, whom your conversation (always turning 
upon the “‘ one loved name”) has already made 
us all so well acquainted. How long will it be be- 
fore I see you again? Write immediately. 

Yours most truly, E. A. P. 


THOMAS TO POE. 


WASHINGTON, May 20, 1841. 

. - » How would you like to be an office-holder 
here at $1500 per year payable monthly by Uncle 
Sam, who, however slack he may be to his gen- 
eral creditors, pays his officials with due punctu- 
ality? How would you like it? You stroll to your 
office a little after nine in the morning leisurely, 
and you stroll from it a little after two in the af- 
ternoon homeward to dinner and return no more 
that day. If, during office hours, you haveanything 
to do, it is an agreeable relaxation from the mo- 
notonous laziness of the day. You have on your 
desk everything in the writing line in apple-pie 
order, and if you choose to lucubrate in a literary 
way why you can lucubrate. 

Come on and apply for a clerkship; you can 
follow literature here as well as where you are— 
and think of the money to be made by it — ‘‘ Think 
of that, Master Brook,” as Sir John sayeth. Write 
to me, if you love me, on the reception ofthis. . 

My kindest regards to your mother and wife. 

Your friend, F. W. THOMAS. 


THOMAS TO POE. 


WASHINGTON, July 1, 1841. 
MY DEAR PoE: Yours of June 26 [printed 
by Stoddard] I received yesterday. I trust, my 
dear friend, that you can obtain an appointment. 
President Tyler I have not even seen except in 
passing in his carriage — never having called at 
the White House since the death of Harrison, 
except to see the sons of the President, and then 
they were not in. Could n’t you slip on here, and 
see the President yourself? Or if you would pre- 
fer it, I will see him for you. But perhaps your 
application had better be made through some 
one who has influence with the executive. I have 
heard you say that J. P. Kennedy had a regard 
for you. He is here a Congressman, and would 

serve you — would he not? Your friend, 
F. W. THOMAS. 
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The reply to the preceding is printed by 
Stoddard. 
THOMAS TO POE. 


WASHINGTON, August 30, 1841. 
MY DEAR PoE: . . . I wrote you that I saw 
Kennedy, and that he expressed his willingness 
to aid you in any way in his power. Since, I have 
conversed with the President’s sons about you; 
they think the President will be able and willing 
to give you a situation, but they say, and I felt 
the truth of the remark before it was made, that 
at the present crisis, when everything is ‘‘ hurly- 
burly,” it would be of no avail to apply to him. 
He is much perplexed, as you maysuppose, amidst 
the conflicting parties, the anticipated cabinet 
break up, &c. As soon as times get a little more 
quiet I will wait on the President myself, and 
write you of the interview. ° 
Your cryptography makes quite a talk here. 
Hampton tells me he had quite a demand for 
your August number containing it. 
Your friend, F, W. THOMAS. 


ROBERT TYLER TO POE. 


WHITE HOUSE, March 31, 1842. 
MY DEAR SIR: I have received your letter in 
which you express your belief that Judge Blythe 
will appoint you to a situation in the Custom 
House, provided you have a reiteration of my 
former recommendations of you. It gives me 
pleasure to say to you that it would gratify me 


very sensiblyto see you appointed by Judge Blythe. 
I am satisfied that no one is more competent, 
or would be more satisfactory in the discharge of 
any duty connected with the office. Believe me, 
my dear sir, truly yours, [Signature cut out]. 


THOMAS TO POE. 


WASHINGTON, May 21, 1842. 

MY DEAR POE: I fear you have been reproach- 
ing me with neglect in not answering yours of 
March 13 before. If you have, you have done me 
injustice. 

I knew it would be of no avail to submit your 
proposition to Robert Tyler, with regard to any 
pecuniary aid which he might extend to your un- 
dertaking, as he has nothing but his salary of 
$1500, and his situation requires more than its ex- 
penditure. In a literary point of view he would 
gladly aid you, but his time is so taken up with 
political and other matters that his contributions 
would be few and far between. 

I therefore thought I could aid you better by 
interesting him in you personally, without your 
appearing, as it were, personally in the matter. 
In consequence I took occasion to speak of you 
to him frequently in a way that friendship and a 
profound respect for your genius and acquire- 
ments dictated. He thinks of you as highly as I 
do. 

Last night I was speaking of you, and took 
occasion to suggest that a situation in the Cus- 
tom House, Philadelphia, might be acceptable to 
you, as Lamb (Charles) had held a somewhat 
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similar appointment, etc, etc, and as it would leaye 
you leisure to pursue your literary pursuits, Rob. 
ert replied that he felt confident that such a sity. 
ation could be obtained for you in the course of 
two or three months at farthest, as certain vacan. 
cies would then occur. 

What say you to such a plan? Official life js 
not laborious — and a situation that would suit yoy 
and place you beyond the necessity of empioy. 
ing your pen, he says he can obtain for you there, 

Let me hear from you as soon as convenient 
upon this subject. 

I assure you, Poe, that not an occasion has of. 
fered when in the remotest way I thought I could 
serve you, that I did not avail myself of it—but 
I would not write upon mere conjectures thatsome- 
thing available was about to occur. So my mo- 
tives must be an apology, my friend, for my long 
silence. 

Besides, I could not obtain for you, and I have 
tried repeatedly, Clay’s report on the copyright 
question. I maybe yetsuccessful. If I had obtained 
it I might have written sooner — having that to 
write about. 

Yes, Isaw Dickens, but only atthe dinnerwhich 
a few of us gave him here —I liked him very 
much, though. You certainly exhibited greatsa- 
gacity in your criticism on ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” | 
have not yet read it— but I mean to do so, and 
then read your criticism, which I have put by for 
that purpose. 

Somebody told me, for I have not seen it in 
print, that you and Graham had parted company. 
Isitso?... Your friend, F. W. THOMAS. 


POE TO THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1842. 

MY DEAR THOMAS: Through an accident I 
have only just now received yours of the 2ist. 
Believe me, I never dreamed of doubting your 
friendship, or of reproaching you for your silence. 
I knew you had good reasons for it; and, in this 
matter, I feel that you have acted for me more judi- 
ciously, by far, than I should have done for my- 
self. You have shown yourself, from the first hour 
of our acquaintance, that vara avis in terris— 
‘*a true friend.” Nor am I the man to be un- 
mindful of your kindness. 

What you say respecting a situation in the Cus- 
tom House here gives me new life. Nothing could 
more precisely meet my views. Could I obtain 
such an appointment, I would be enabled thor- 
oughly to carry out all my ambitious projects. It 
would relieve me of all care as regards a mere sub- 
sistence, and thus allow me time for thought, 
which, in fact, is action. I repeat that I would 
ask for nothing farther or better than a situation 
such as you mention. If the salary will barely en- 
able me to live I shall be content. Will you say 
as much for me to Mr. Tyler, and express to him 
my sincere gratitude for the interest he takes 0 
my welfare ? , 

The report of my having parted company with 
Graham is correct; although in the forthcoming 
June number there is no announcement to that 
effect ; nor had the papers any authority for the 
statement made. My duties ceased with the May 
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number. I shall continue to contribute occasion- 
ally. Griswold succeeds me. My reason for resign- 
ing was disgust with the namby-pamby character 
ofthe Magazine—a character which it was impos- 
sible to eradicate. I allude to the contemptible 
pictures, fashion-plates, music, and love-tales. 
The salary, moreover, did not pay me for the la- 
bour which I was forced to bestow. With Graham, 
who is really a very gentlemanly, although an ex- 
ceedingly weak, man, I had nomisunderstanding. 
[am rejoiced to say that my dear little wife is 
much better, and I have strong hope of her ul- 
timate recovery. She desires her kindest regards 
—as also Mrs. Clemm. 

| have moved from the old place — but should 
you pay an unexpected visit to Philadelphia, you 
will find my address at Graham’s. I would give 
the world to shake you by the hand; and havea 
thousand things to talk about which would not 
come within the compass of a letter. Write im- 
mediately upon receipt of this, if possible, and do 
let me know something of yourself, your own do- 
ings and prospects: see how excellent an ex- 
ample of egotism Iset you. Here isa letter nearly 
every word of which is about myself or my in- 
dividual affairs. You saw White —little Tom. I 
am anxious to know what he said about things in 
general. He is a character if ever one was. God 
bless you EDGAR A. POE. 


A letter of Poe to Thomas, September 12, 
1842, is printed by Stoddard. 


POE TO THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. [21], 1842. 

My DEAR THOMAS: Iam afraid you will think 
that I keep my promises but indifferently well, 
since I failed to make my appearance at Congress 
Hall on Sunday, and I now, therefore, write to 
apologize. The will to be with you was not wanting 
—but, upon reaching home on Saturday night, I 
was taken with a severe chill and fever — the lat- 
ter keeping me company all next day. I found 
myself too ill to venture out, but, nevertheless, 
would have done so had I been able to obtain the 
consent of all parties. As it was, I was quiteina 
quandary, for we kept no servant and no messen- 
ger could be procuredin the neighborhood. I con- 
tented myself with the reflection that you would 
not think it necessary to wait for me very long af- 
ter nine o’clock, and that you were not quite so 
implacable in your resentments as myself. I was 
much in hope that you would have made your way 
outin the afternoon. Virginia and Mrs. C[lemm] 
were much grieved at not being able to bid you 
farewell. 

I perceive by Du Solle’s paper that you saw 
him. He announced your presence in the city on 
Sunday in very handsome terms. I am about 
going on a pilgrimage this morning, to hunt up 
acopy of ‘* Clinton Bradshaw,” and will send it 
‘0you as soon as procured. Excuse the brevity of 
this letter, for I am still very unwell, and believe 
he most gratefully and sincerely your friend, 

EDGAR A. POE. 
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The following letter is from a copy of the 
original in the possession of C. W. Frederick- 
son, Esq., and was not among those originally 
in the papers furnished to Griswold. 


POE TO THOMAS. 


PHILADELPHIA, November Ig, 1842. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: Your letter of the 14th 
gave me new hope — only to be dashed to the 
ground. On the day of its receipt, some of the 
papers announced four removals and appoint- 
ments. Among the latter I observed the name — 
Pogue. Upon inquiry among those behind the 
curtain, I soon found that no such person as — 
Pogue had any expectation ofan appointment, and 
that the name was a misprint or rather a misun- 
derstanding of the reporters, who had heard my 
own name spoken of at the Custom House. I 
waited two days, without calling on Mr. Smith, 
as he had twice told me that ‘‘ he would send for 
me, when he wished to swear me in.” To-day, 
however, hearing nothing from him, I called. I 
asked him if he had no good news for me yet. He 
replied, ‘‘ No, I am instructed to make no more 
removals.” At this, being much astonished, I 
mentioned that J had heard, through a friend,’ 
from Mr. Rob Tyler, that he was requested to ap- 
point me. At these words he said roughly — 
‘From whom did you say?” I replied, from Mr. 
Robert Tyler. I wish you could have seen the 
scoundrel,— for scoundrel, my dear Thomas, in 
your private ear, he is,— ** From Robert Tyler!” 
says he —‘‘ Hem! I have received orders from 
President Tyler to make no more appointments, 
and shall make none.” Immediately afterward, 
he acknowledged that he had made one appoint- 
ment since these instructions. 

Mr. Smith has excited the thorough disgust of 
every Tylerman here. Heisa Whig of the worst 
stamp, and will appoint none but Whigs ifhe can 
possibly avoid it. People here laugh at the idea 
of his being a Tyler man. He is notoriously not 
such. As for me, he has treated me most shame- 
fully. In my case, there was no need of any po- 
litical shuffling or lying. I proffered my willing- 
ness to postpone my claims to those of political 
claimants, but he told me, upon my first inter- 
view after the election, that if I would call on the 
fourth day he would swear mein. I called and he 
was not at home. On the next day I called again 
and saw him, when he told me that he would send 
a messenger for me when ready: this without 
even inquiring my place of residence, showing that 
he had, from the first, no design of appointing 
me. Well, I waited nearly a month, when, find- 
ing nearly all the appointments made, I again 
called. He did not even ask me to be seated — 
scarcely spoke — muttered the words ‘‘I will send 
for you, Mr. Poe” —and that was all. My next 
and last interview was to-day —as I have just de- 
scribed. The whole manner of the man, from the 
first, convinced me that he would not appoint me 
if he could help it. Hence the uneasiness I ex- 
pressed to you when here. Now, my dear Thomas, 
this insult is not 40 me, so much as to your friend 
Mr. Robert Tyler, who was so kind as to promise, 
and who requested, my appointment. 
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It seems to me that the only way to serve me 
now is to lay the matter once again before Mr. 
Tyler, and, if possible through him, to procure a 
few lines from the President, directing Mr. Smith 
to give me the place. With these credentials he 
would scarcely again refuse. But I leave all to 
your better judgment. 

You can have no idea of the low ruffians and 
boobies — men, too, without a shadow of political 
influence or caste—who have received office over 
my head. If Smith had the feelings of a gentle- 
man, he would have perceived that, from the very 
character of my claim,— by which I mean my want 
of claim, — he should have made my appointment 
an early one. It was a gratuitous favor intended 
me by Mr. Rob Tyler, and he (Smith) has done 
his best to deprive this favor of all its grace by 
delay. I could have forgiven all but the innum- 
erable and altogether wnmecessary falsehoods with 
which he insulted my commonsense day after day. 

I would write more, my dear Thomas, but my 
heart is too heavy. You have felt the misery of 
hope deferred, and will feel for me. Believe me 
ever your true friend, EDGAR A. POE. 


Write soon, and if possible relieve my suspense. 
You cannot imagine the trouble I am in, and 
have been in for the past two months — unable to 
enter into any literary arrangements, or in fact 
to do anything, being in hourly expectation of 
getting the place. 


THOMAS TO POE. 


WASHINGTON, February 1, 1843. 

MY DEAR POE: You judged rightly I did not 
write to you [while] waiting ‘‘ for some definite 
action of Congress on Smith’s case.”’ I feel most 
anxious (?) in the matter for you, my friend. 
About the biography. [Poe desired Thomas to 
write the sketch of him afterward done by Hirst] 
I duly received your notes, and determined at the 
earliest moment to take it in hand. Congress 
is now, you know, in session, and my labors at 
the department are terrible while it continues. 
There (?) I have set myself about writing out the 
notes, and there (?) I have been taken off. It 
would be a labor of love with me, Poe, as you 
know, and let who will do it now, some of these 
davs I will do it better unless they do it d—d well. I 
could not do it until Congress adjourns, and not 
speedily then —I am so much occupied. I there- 
fore think it best to send you the MS. as you re- 
quest, but I doit with regret. Ishould be most glad 
to greet you in the capital. Come on if possible. 

Yes, I saw the “‘ Saturday Museum” in Mr. 
Robert Tyler’s room, and happened to light upon 
the article in which we are mentioned. I read 
that portion of it to him, and shall take care that 
he is not misinformed on the subject. I remem- 
ber Mr. Hirst. 

Why the d—I did you not give mean inkling of 
what your good luck is. I was ata party last night, 
and came to the department rather dull, but when 
I opened your letter, and read, ‘‘In high spirits, 
Yours truly, E. A. Poe,” I rose to ‘‘high spirits” 
myself. I assure you, Poe, that nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to know that you are well 
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and doing well. Remember me most affection. 


ately to your mother and lady, and believe me 
truly your friend, 


F. W. Tuomas. 


POE TO THOMAS, 


PHILADELPHIA, February 25, 1843. 

My DEAR THOMAS: Herewith I forward a 
‘* Saturday Museum ” containing a Biography and 
caricature, both of myself. I am ugly enough, God 
knows, but not gute so bad as that. The biog- 
rapher is H. W. Hirst of this city. I put into his 
hands your package, as returned, and he has taken 
the liberty of stating his indebtedness for memo. 
randa to yourself —a slight extension of the truth 
for which I pray you toexcuse him. He is a warm 
friend of yours by the by —and a warm friend is 
a matter of moment at all times, but especially in 
this age of lukewarmness. J have also been guilty 
of an indiscretion [in the Hirst biography] in 
quoting from a private letter of yours to myself— 
I could not forego the temptation of letting the 
world know how well you thought of me. 

On the outside of the paper you will see a Pro- 
spectus of ‘‘ The Stylus” — my old ‘ Penn” re- 
vived and remodeled under better auspices. | am 
anxious to hear your opinion of it. I have man- 
aged at /ast to secure, I think, the great object— 
a partner [T. C. Clarke, owner of the “‘ Saturday 
Museum ” ] possessing ample capital, and, at the 
same time, so little self-esteem as to allow me en- 
tire control of the editorial conduct. He gives 
me, also, a half interest, and is to furnish funds 
for all the business operations —I agreeing to 
supply, for the first year, the literary matter. This 
will puzzle me no little, but I must do my best — 
write as much as possible myself, under my own 
name and pseudonyms, and hope for the casual 
aid of my friends, until the first stage of infancy 
is surpassed. The articles of copartnership have 
been signed and sealed for some weeks, and I 
should have written you before, informing you of 
my good luck, but that I was in hope of sending 
you, at the same time, a specimen-sheet. Some 
little delay has occurred in getting it out on ac- 
count of paper. In the mean time, all arrange- 
ments are progressing with spirit. We shall make 
the most magnificent magazine, as regards exter- 
nals, ever seen. The finest paper, bold type, in 
single column, and superb wood-engravings In 
the manner of the French illustrated edition of 
‘Gil Blas” by Gigoux, or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
by Grandville. 

There are three objects I would give a great 
deal to accomplish. Of the first I have some hope, 
but of the two last exceedingly little, unless you 
aid me. In the first place, I wish an article from 
yourself for my opening number; in the second, 
one from Mr. Rob Tyler; in the third, one from 
Judge Upshur. If I could get all this, I should be 
be made, but I despair. Judge Upshur wrote 
some things for ‘‘ The Messenger” during my 
editorship, and if I could get him interested in the 
scheme he might, by good management, be 10- 
duced to give me an article, I care not how briel, 
or on what subject, with his name. It would be 
worth to me at least $500, and give me caste al 
once. I think him, as a reasoner, as a speaker, 
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and as a writer, absolutely unsurpassed. I have 
the very Aighest opinion of his abilities. There is 
yo man in America from whom I so strongly covet 
gnarticle. Is it procurable? 

In a few weeks, at farthest“ hope to take you 
bythe hand. In the mean time write, and let me 
know how you come on. About a week since I 
enclosed an introductory letter to yourself in one 
t) a friend of mine (Professor Wyatt) now in 
Washington. I presume you have seen him. He 
ismuch of a gentleman, and I think you will be 
pleased with him. 

Virginia and Mrs. Clemm beg to be remem- 
bred. Truly your friend, EDGAR A. POE. 

p. S$. Smith not rejected yet! Ah, if I could 
oly get the inspectorship, or something similar, 
sow — how completely it would put me out of 
all difficulty. 

Early in March Poe went to Washington to 
make a personal appeal for office. The visit 
became a “ spree.” The story of it has been 
partly told by Gill, who prints a letter from 
Poeto Clarke, March 11, and one from Dow to 
Clarke, March 12. The following letterwas used 
bythe present editor, who had received amanu- 
sript copy of it from another source, in his bi- 
ography of Poe, but the letter was not printed. 
The note attached to it by Thomas relieves 
smewhat the impression it might otherwise 
make. 

POE TO THOMAS AND DOW. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1843. 

My DEAR THOMAS AND Dow: I arrived here 
inperfect safety, and sober, about half-pastfour last 
evening — nothing occurring on the road of any 
consequence. I shaved and breakfasted in Balti- 
more, and lunched on the Susquehanna, and by 
the time I got to Philadelphia felt quite decent. 
Mrs. Clemm was expecting me at the car- 
fice. 1 went immediately home, took a warm 
bath and supper, and then went to Clarke’s [his 
partner in ‘* The Stylus”]. I never saw a man in 
my life more surprised to see another. He thought 
by Dow’s epistle that I must not only be dead but 
buried, and would as soon have thought of see- 
ing his great-great-great grandmother. He re- 
ceived me, therefore, very cordially, and made 
light of the matter. I told him what had been 
agreed upon — that I was a little sick, and that 
Dow, knowing I had been, in times past, given 
0 spreeing upon an extensive scale, had be- 
come unduly alarmed etc., etc.— that when | 
found he had written, I thought it best to come 
home. He said my trip had improved me, and 
that he had never seen me looking so well! —and 
Idon’t believe I ever did. This morning I took 
medicine, and, as it is a snowy day will avail my- 
elf of the excuse to stay at home —so that by 
-morrow I shall be vea//y as well as ever. Vir- 
Sinia’s health is about the same; but her distress 
otmind had been even more than I had antici- 
pated. She desires her Aimdest remembrances to 
both of you —as also does Mrs. C. 

Clarke, it appears, wrote to Dow, who must 
have received the letter this mornin g. Please re- 
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inclose the letter to me, here, so that I may know 
how to guide myself. And, Thomas, do write im- 
mediately as proposed. If fossible, enclose a line 
from Rob Tyler— but I fear under the circum- 
stances, it is not so. I blame no one but myself. 

The letter which I looked for, and which I 
wished returned, is not on its way — reason, no 
money forthcoming — Lowell had not yet sent it. 
He is ill in New York, of opthalmia. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of it, or before, I will for- 
ward the money you were both so kind as to lend, 
which is eight to Dow, and three and a half to 
Thomas. What a confounded business I have 
got myself into, attempting to write a letter to two 
people at once! 

However, this is for Dow. My dear fellow, 
thank you a thousand times for your kindness 
and great forbearance, and don’t say a word about 
the cloak turned inside out, or other peccadilloes 
of that nature. Also, express to your wife my 
deep regret for the vexation I must have occa- 
sioned her. Send me, also, if you can, the letter 
to Blythe. Call, also, at the barber’s shop just 
above Fuller’s and pay for me a levy which I be- 
lieve lowe. And now, God bless you, fora nobler 
fellow never lived. 

And this is for Thomas. My dear friend, for- 
give me my petulance and don’t believe I think 
all I said. Believe me, I am very grateful to you 
for your many attentions and forbearances, and 
the time will never come when I shall forget either 
them or you. Remember me most kindly to Dr. 
Lacey — also to the Don, whose mustachios | do 
admire after all, and who has about the finest 
figure I ever beheld — also to Dr. Frailey. Please 
express my regret to Mr. Fuller for making such 
a fool of myself in his house, and say to him (if 
you think it necessary) that I should not have got 
half so drunk on his excellent port wine but’ for 
the rummy coffee with which I was forced to wash 
it down. I would be glad, too, if you would take 
an opportunity of saying to Mr. Rob Tyler that 
if he cam look over matters and get me the in- 
spectorship, I will join the Washingtonians forth- 
with. I am as serious as a judge — and much 
[more] so than many. I think it would be a feather 
in Mr. Tyler’s cap to save from the perils of mint 
julep—and “Port wines”—a young man of 
whom all the world thinks so well and who thinks 
so remarkably well of himself. And now, my 
dear friends, good-by, and believe me most truly 
yours, EDGAR A. POE. 


Upon getting here I found numerous letters 
of subscribers tomy magazine — for which no can- 
vass has yet been made. This was unexpected and 
cheering. Did you say, Dow, that Commodore 
Elliot had desired me to put down his name? Is it 
so, or did I dream it? Atall events, when you see 
him, present my respects and thanks. Thomas, 
you will remember that Dr. Lacey wished me to 
put him down — but I don’t know his first name 
— please let me have it. 


[NOTE By THOMAS: This letter explains it- 
self. While his friends were trying to get Poe a 
place he came on to Washington in the way he 
mentions. He was soon quite sick, and while he 
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was so Dow wrote to one of his friends in Phila- 
delphia about him! Poor fellow. A place had 
been promised his friends for him, and in that 
state of suspense which is so trying to all men, 
and particularly to men of imagination, he pre- 
sented himself in Washington certainly not in a 
way to advance his interests. I have seen a great 
deal of Poe, and it was his excessive and at times 
marked sociability [?] which forced him into his 
‘* frolics,” rather than any mere morbid appe- 
tite for drink, but if he took but one glass of weak 
wine or beer or cider, the Rubicon of the cup 
had been passed with him, and it almost always 
ended in excess and sickness. But he fought 
against the propensity as hard as ever Coleridge 
fought against it, and I am inclined to believe, 
after his sad experience and suffering, if he could 
have gotten office with a fixed salary, beyond the 
need of literary labour, that he would have re- 
deemed himself, at least at this time. The ac- 
counts of his derelictions in this respect after I 
knew him were very much exaggerated. I have 
seen men who drank bottles of wine to Poe’s wine- 
glasses who yet escaped all imputations of in- 
temperance. His was one of those temperaments 
whose only safety is in total abstinence. He suf- 
fered terribly after any indiscretion. And, after 
all, what Byron said of Sheridan was truer of Poe: 


. - - Ah, little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice might be but woe. 


And, moreover, there is a great deal of heart- 
ache in the jestings of this letter. T.] 


THOMAS TO POE, 


WASHINGTON, March 27, 1843. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: Yours of the roth I duly 
received. I would have answered it immediately, 
but my desk got so behindhand during my illness, 
when you were here, that every moment of my 
time has been engaged in bringing it up. 

Dow’s epistle, I suppose, astounded your folks. 
He tells me that he mentions a conversation with 
me in it. Our friend Dow, you know, is an im- 
aginative man, and he thought that you, as we 
say in the West, had “‘ [ word illegible] for high 
timber.” I have had a hearty laugh at him for 
his fears. I am glad to learn that you are well. 

I rejoice to know that your wife is better. I 
cannot leave the office at present to see Robert 
Tyler, as you suggest, to get a line from him. 
But this I can tell you, that the President yes- 
terday asked me many questions about you, and 
spoke of you kindly. John Tyler, who was by, 
told the President that he wished he would give 
you an office in Philadelphia, and before he could 
reply a servantentered and called him out. John 
had heard of your frolic from a man who saw you 
in it, but I made light of the matter when he men- 
tioned it to me, and he seemed to think nothing 
of it himself. He seems to feel a deep interest 
in you— Robert was not by. I feel satisfied that 
I can get you something from his pen for your 
Magazine. He lately made a speech here on St. 
Patrick’s day, which has won for him great ap- 
plause — you will find it in the “‘ Intelligencer” of 
this morning. Read it and tell me what you think 
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of it. I write in the greatest haste, ard have not 
your letter by me, so reply to it from memo 
Write as soon as you get this. Be of good cheer. 
I trust to see you an official yet. In the greatest 
haste, Yours truly; F. W. Tuomas. 


The other letters of this series belong to a 
later period. 

A second frequent correspondent of Poe in 
those years was John Tomlin of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, a magazine-writer of no lasting note, 
but warm in his friendly feeling to Poe. His 
letters are of slight interest in themselves, but 
among them is that in which he incloses the 
letter of L. A. Wilmer, author of the “ Quacks 
of Helicon,” which caused a rupture of one of 
Poe’s oldest friendships, already noticed by his 
biographers. It is interesting to see what Wil- 
mer actually said, for Poe never forgave him. 


TOMLIN TO POE, 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE, September Io, 1843. 
DEAR SIR: My friendship for you, and nothing 
else, has prevailed on me to enclose you the letter 
of L. A. Wilmer, Esquire. But I much fear that 
in doing it I have violated somewhat the rules 
that govern correspondence in such matters. Be- 
lieving, however, that your great good sense will 
but protect my honor in this transaction, I re- 

main with affectionate regard, Yours ever, 
Jno. TOMLIN. 


WILMER TO TOMLIN, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20, 1843, 

DEAR SIR: . . . Literary affairs are at a very 
low ebb in this city at present. 

Edgar A. Poe (you know him by character, 
no doubt, if not personally) has become one of 
the strangest of our literati. He and I are old 
friends — have known each other from boyhood, 
and it gives me inexpressible pain to notice the 
vagaries to which he has lately become subject. 
Poor fellow ! he is not a teetotaller by any means, 
and I fear he is going headlong to destruction, 
moral, physical, and intellectual. . . . Your 
obliged and sincere friend, L. A. WILMER. 


TOMLIN TO POE, 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE, February 23, 1844. 

DEAR SIR: I have had no letter from you since 
I sent you the libellous letter of L. A. Wilmer. 
Did you inflict on him a chastisement equal to 
the injury he designed, by the publication of such 
slanders? Previous to the reception of that letter, 
I had entertained a good opinion of the ** Quacks 
of Helicon” man, and it had been brought about 
in a great measure by your review of the book. In 
his former letters, he not only spoke kindly of you, 
but seemed disposed to become your advocate 
against the /ittérateurs of Philadelphia. | hopt 
that you will forgive him, and that he will go and 
“sin no more.” Your review of ‘Orion” in the 
February or March number of “‘Graham’s,” Ihave 
read with much pleasure. The article 1s one of 
great ability. I know of no writer whose success 
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in life would give me more sincere pleasure than 
that of yourself. 
Hoping soon to hear from you, I remain ever, 
Your friend, Jno. TOMLIN. 


The following letter is the only one which 
connects Poe with his relatives during this 


period. 
WILLIAM POE TO POE. 


BALTIMORE, June 15, 1843. 

DEAR EDGAR: I wrote you on the 15th ulto. 
since which time I have received nothing from 
you; mine was in answer to a letter received giving 
anaccount of your manyrecentreverses, and I fear 
itwas in a style not relished by you, but in great 
sincerity of feeling for you and yours I wrote it, 
and the reason why I presumed to be so free in 
my expressions’ was in consequence of the great 
friendship I feel for you, and interest I take in 
your welfare, and therefore hoped to hear again 
from you, and of your wife’s being better, and your 
recovery from the sickness and despondency you 
were suffering when you last wrote. I still write 
from the same motives. I observed in the “‘ Balti- 
more Sun” newspaper in an editorial that you have 
again lately been successful in having awarded to 
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you a prize of $100 by the *‘ Dollar Newspaper ” 
for a tale called the ‘‘ Gold Bug,” which gave 
me much pleasure, and hope it came in time to 
relieve you from some of your pecuniary wants. 
Ought you ever to give up in despair when you 
have such resources as your well-stored mind to 
apply to? Let me entreat you then to persevere, 
for I hope the time is not far distant when a change 
will take place in your affairs and place you be- 
yond want in this world. 

Will you write to me freely, and let me know 
what are your prospects in getting out ‘‘ The Sty- 
lus,” and how your wife is, and Mrs. Clemm—how 
is she? It would give me pleasure to hearfromher. 
There is one thing I am anxious to caution you 
against, and which has been a great enemy to our 
family,— I hope, however, in your case, it may 
prove unnecessary ,—‘‘a too free use ofthe Bottle.” 
Too many, and especially literary characters, have 
sought to drown their sorrows and disappoint- 
ments by this means, but in vain, and only, when 
it has been too late, discovered it to be a deeper 
source of misery. But enough ofthis, say you, and 
so say I: therefore, hoping this may find you in 
better spirits and better prospects of future happi- 
ness, I subscribe myself, Yours affectionately, 

WILLIAM POE. 
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By the Author of “Their Exits and Their Entrances,” etc. 





=>\RS. Outton entered the 

room, and slowly crossed 

to the fireplace. The 

lamps were lighted, but 

there was not enough light 

to enable her to see the 

face of the clock until she 

- stood upon the black bear- 

skin rug that lay across the hearth. When at 
length she coald distinguish the position of the 
hands upon the dial, she gave a slight, impa- 
tient toss of the head, and reaching around the 
corner of the mantel, touched the button of 
the electric bell with a short, decided gesture. 

The door was opened almost immediately, 
and the servant appeared. 

“Is Mr. Outton in?” she asked quickly. 

“Yes, madam,” answered the man; “he 
came in half an hour ago.” 

“It is twenty-five minutes to eight,” she 
continued, half to herself. Then she added, 
“You need not serve dinner. I will ring.” 

rhe servant departed, and Mrs. Outton took 
up the evening paper, which lay out-spread 
upon thetable, She glanced at the list of deaths 
and marriages, and read the prognostications 
ato the weather for the following day; the 
account of a meeting for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of Woman Suffrage failed 

VoL. XLVIII.—93. 


to interest her, but she finished an article about 
the prospects of the opera for the coming sea- 
son. Then she put down the sheet, and again 
glanced at the gilded timepiece. She was about 
to rise, when, once more, the door was opened, 
and a figure appeared in the brighter light that 
shone from the hall beyond. 

“ Sidney!” she exclaimed reproachfully. 

“T know —I know I ’m late,” he said con- 
tritely. 

“You say ‘I know —I know,’” she went on, 
“just as if that were an excuse for your being 
late instead of the very best reason why you 
should n’t be. Strange that people,” she con- 
tinued meditatively, “and especially husbands, 
when they say that they 4vow a thing, always 
seem to think that they have met every ob- 
jection — done everything that the occasion 
demands, and are then clearly convinced that 
they should be immediately pardoned on the 
spot.” 

“ But,” began Outton, “as there is n’t any 
one dining here to-night, and I had a match 
at pool on at the club —” 

“ But there is some one,” she interrupted. 

“T did n’t know,” continued Outton ; “ you 
said this morning —” 

“How many times have you said in the 
morning that there would n’t be any one, and 
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how many times have you asked some one be- 
fore the day was out?” 

“ Often,” admitted Outton. 

“That ’s just what has happened. I have 
asked some one, and please don’t think me 
cross, but I was afraid that you would n’t get 
down in time —” 

“ Florence,” said Outton, “the advantage or 
the disadvantage with you is this—that you 
have got shoved along a little. Your good- 
nature begins where other people’s leaves off. 
You are impatient about a small accident, but 
make it a misfortune, and you are serenity it- 
self.” 

“That is very pretty and magnanimous,” 
she said, “and I wonder if it is true.” 

“ You have a great deal of the did-n’t-mind- 
death-but-could-n’t-bear-pinching spirit about 
you,” continued Outton. “But where is your 
guest ? I might have devoted a few more calm 
moments to making myself beautiful, instead 
of hurrying as if the house were on fire.” 

“Tt’s the strangest thing,” she exclaimed, 
seating herself on the arm of a chair, “and 
you ‘ll never imagine who it is. But I sha’n’t 
make you guess. It was Winifred Valence.” 

“Winifred Valence!” said Outton. “I haven’t 
seen her all winter.” 

“That’s just the strange part of it—no more 
have I, and it was such an accident, my seeing 
her now. Oh, these accidents are perfectly mad- 
dening, so much seems to depend upon them! 
Now, to-day, if I had n’t happened to pick up 
a pin—” 

“ Pick up a pin!” repeated Outton. 

“Yes, pick up a pin. Nothing more or less. 
I was in the brougham, and was taking that 
beautiful piece of ‘ guinea stitch’ that was made 
by great-grandmama to Mrs. Lydeckker for 
the Loan Collection, when the idea that it 
would certainly be lost came over me, and I 
was seized with a sudden fright. I had the 
card that was to go with it, but I thought they 
would surely be separated. I was just going 
to go back to the house when I saw in the 
lining of the carriage a pin that I had picked 
up,—see a pin,’ you know,—and I took that, 
and pinned the ticket firmly on the stuff. It 
was all right then, and so I drove to Mrs. Ly- 
deckker’s, left the thing, and, as I was coming 
down the steps, met Winifred Valence coming 
up. We. could n’t talk very well there, and so 
I asked her to come to-night.” 

“T don’t see,” commented Outton, “that 
there is anything so very momentous about all 
this.” 

“No,” she replied, absently; “ but there might 
have been. Oh, do you know,” she hurried on, 
“that I never have seen Winifred looking so 
well. And, Sidney,” continued his wife, “ you 
can’t imagine how happy she seems. You 
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remember that there was a time when she ap- 
peared very dissatisfied; but nowshe is perfectly 
radiant. I never could believe that any one 
could change so; it must all be because of what 
she is doing.” 

“Indeed!” said Outton, interestedly, 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Outton; “ she is oc. 
cupiedinsuch glorious work. Once she thought 
of going in for kindergartening, but she gaye 
that up, and now she is doing something for 
working-girls. I don’t understand it exactly,” 
she hurried on, “ but what she is accomplishing 
is perfectly splendid. She is exerting an influ. 
ence — furnishing an example.” 

“Tt’s very interesting,” commented her hus- 
band. 

“ And if you could see her face! You know 
that she was always so beautiful that it was a 
pleasure to look at her, but now it is perfectly 
transcendent. Isuppose it is the spiritual peace 
— the knowledge that she is doing good—” 

“T ’m glad,” said Outton. 

“She always was a girl of a great deal of 
character, and I was always anxious about the 
way that she would come out,” continued Mrs. 
Outton. “ With all her great, splendid, noble 
nature, it would be such a pity if she had made 
a mistake. But now I am sure that she is on 
the right way, and has at last found what is 
best for her. An existence of self-renunciation 
and constant ministration to others —” 

“ Tt does not seem a particularly joyous pros- 
pect for a girl of not more than six or seven 
and twenty, who’s as good-looking as she is,” 
commented Outton. 

“ That ’s because you look at it in a worldly 
way,” responded his wife. “I might say the 
same about another, but with Winifred it is dif 
ferent. She will be here in a few minutes, and 
you will see.” 

“ And so Winifred Valence is never to be 
married,” mused Outton. “ Really, it’s rather 
queer.” 

“ What ?” asked Mrs. Outton, indifferently. 

“TI met Cuthbert Clarges this afternoon,” 
said Outton. 

“ You did?” said Mrs. Outton, looking up 
in her surprise. “I thought he. had gone to 
Europe.” 

“ So did I,” continued Outton; “ but it seems 
that he did not go after all. Been here all 
winter —” 

“Where in the world—” cried Mrs. Outton. 

“That ’s just what I said —‘where in the 
world ?’” Outton interrupted. “ He told me 
that he had been living quietly and working 
hard — had n’t been inside of a drawing-room 
or a club for months. He has lodgings dow 
town, and has been going in for politics— 

“ Strange we have n’t heard of him.” 

“I don't know,” objected Outton. “Often 
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you don’t run on a fellow in six months, even 
when he is traveling with your own crowd, and 
it is n’t surprising that one should lose sight of 
Clarges when he ’s been playing with politics 
and all that sort of thing. Queer, though, was 
rt it, that I should meet him? You remember 
there was a time when you thought that if Win- 
ifred and he only could meet they would fall 
in love with each other at sight, and that it 
would be the best thing that could happen to 
them.” 

“And one afternoon I tried to bring them 
together,” laughed Mrs. Outton. 

« And they would n’t ‘bring,’” he said. “ You 
never did have any luck in assisting fate.” 

“Fate!” exclaimed Mrs. Outton, contemp- 
tuously; “that ’s too dignified a name for it. 
Everything is just really silly accident, like my 
seing Winifred just because I happened to 
pick up a pin.” 

“It is singular sometimes,” admitted Out- 
ton. “ Now I should n’t have seen Clarges this 
afternoon if it had n’t been for the most absurd 
and trivial thing.” 

“T’ve no doubt,” agreed Mrs. Outton. 

“T wasstanding,” he continued, “on the cor- 
ner of Madison Avenue and Madison Square, 
and intended to go to the club at the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-secondstreet. Now 
itwas just as short and easy to go across Twen- 
ty-sixth street and go up Fifth Avenue as it was 
to go up Madison Avenueand go across Thirty- 
second street, and I hesitated — you know how 
one often hesitates in taking one direction or 
the other when all ’s exactly equal.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T went across Twenty-sixth street and up 
Fifth Avenue because as I looked up Madison 
Avenue I noticed a cat on an area railing, and 
you know I dislike cats.” 

“And that decided you ?” she asked. 

“One way was just as good as another, and 
when the equilibrium is perfect even such a cir- 
cumstance as that may settle the question.” 

“And then you met Cuthbert,” said Mrs. 
Outton. 

“Yes,” he replied; “and induced him to 

come into the club.” 
_“ And ¢hat— just because you happened to 
dislike cats!” ejaculated Mrs. Outton. “Oh, it 
s humiliating to think that so much depends 
on so little.” 

“But there was n’t anything.” 

“There might have been,” she answered ea- 
gerly; “ one never knows — for if you had n’t 
hated cats then you never would have come on 
Cuthbert, and taken him to the club, and in 
that time something might have happened to 
him that might have been of the utmost impor- 
lance to him, and even have made the great- 
st difference to others.” 
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“ For example,” laughed Outton, “ since he 
is in politics he might have met some other man 
who might have taken him somewhere, which 
might have brought him in contact with cer- 
tain politicians; and this might have led to 
his being nominated and elected as member of 
the Assembly, where he might have made such 
a position that he became governor and after- 
ward President; and then some international 
question coming up, and he being where he was 
and the person he is, there might have been a 
war which otherwise might never have taken 
place, and the history of two nations might have 
been changed, and the fate of the human race 
made different just because I happened to dis- 
like cats. Oh, as you say, one never can tell.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Outton, seriously; “that 
all would be possible. Stranger things have 
happened and—is n’t it maddening? But how 
did he look?” 

“ As well as possible — hearty and happy.” 

“TI ’m charmed,” said Mrs. Outton. “ The 
last time that I had any talk with him he ap- 
peared so very despondent.” 

“He is n’t now,” responded Outton. “I 
never saw any one more full of life and hope. 
This reforming business seems to agree with 
him wonderfully.” 

“1 knew that it was only necessary for him 
to find an interest, and he would be perfectly 
happy.” 

“He ’s got it,” said Outton. “ He seems 
wrapped up heart and soul in what he is at. 
And so enthusiastic — he was always pound- 
ing me on the back or shaking me by the hand.” 

“ How unlike him!” commented Mrs, Out- 
ton in astonishment. 

“Was n’t it?” assented Outton. “Oh, 
you ’d never know him, he has so completely 
changed.” 

“‘ | should like to see him,” said his wife, ad- 
miringly. 

“ T’ve asked him to dinner.” 

“ When ?” demanded Mrs. Outton. 

A sudden shade of anxiety fell on Outton’s 
face, and his brow wrinkled thoughtfully. 

“ What is it ?” she asked anxiously. 

But Outton did not answer; he only ca- 
ressed his chin and gazed pensively at the 
floor. 

“ What is it, dear?” urged Mrs. Outton. 

“1 ’m trying to think,” he replied absently. 

“It certainly isan unusual occupation with 
you, and difficult,” she said; “but really you 
need not make such faces about it.” 

“TI ’m trying to remember when I did ask 
him,” said Outton. “I distinctly recollect that 
I invited him most urgently — and then I was 
carried away to play that game of pool — 
and I did n’t see him again —and,” he con- 
cluded helplessly, “ I wonder if he thought I 
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could have meant to-day. I told him the 
hour — but I did n’t say anything about the 
day, and —” 

“ Sidney!” interrupted Mrs. Outton, very re- 
proachfully. 

“What difference does it make if he does 
come ?” exclaimed Outton, defiantly. 

“When Winifred is coming! ” 

“ That will make it all the better — balance 
the table and give her a young man.” 

For a moment Mrs. Outton did not speak. 

“ Sidney,” she said at length, “ I don’t want 
those two to meet.” 

“Why,” he asked in amazement, “ I thought 
that once you were all anxiety that they 
should.” 

“But it is different now,” she went on. 
“ Then they were both discontented and with- 
out any purpose ; now they are evidently per- 
fectly happy, and clearly carrying out most 
successfully the lives for which they are most 
fitted.” 

“ And if they met ?” inquired Outton. 

“They would fall in love with each other,” 
she replied, “and marry, and that would be 
such a commonplace ending of what is now 
so beautiful. There are plenty of ordinary 
people to marry and make each other happy, 
but it is not often you find two people who 
are so manifestly intended to do good to the 
world at large. Think how useful he may 
be in improving the city government,— and 
the man who took me in to dinner last night 
said that it needed improving so very badly,— 
and think how helpful she is to all those poor 
struggling girls, who know so little how to do 
anything for themselves. Just to have them 
marry like any one else — oh, it would be a 
crime to allow it—and Sidney—do you — 
do you think that he believed that you meant 
him to come to-night ? ” 

“ T don’t know,” replied Outton. 

“It is too bad,” said Mrs. Outton. “ Some- 
thing momentous fas happened. These two 
people are going to be brought together, and 
will fall in love with each other, and marry, and 
their lives will be altered and spoiled just be- 
cause I picked up a pin and you dislike cats.” 

As the door opened both anxiously looked 
up, but it was only the servant who had ap- 
peared before that now slowly entered. 

“ A note, sir,” he said, giving Outton an en- 
velop ; “just brought by a messenger, and he 
says there ’s an answer, sir.” 

Outton tore open the cover, and glanced 
down the sheet that he had hastily drawn 
forth. 

“ Whatis it ?” asked Mrs. Outton, curiously, 
as she saw the smile that came upon the face 
of her husband. 

“A note from Clarges,” he said, breaking 


into a laugh, and then reading: “ My dear 
Sidney, on what day did you ask me to dine? 
I somehow took it for granted that you meant 
to-day, but as I have been dressing, the idea 
has suddenly dawned upon me that you may 
have meant some other time, and that this eve- 
ning you may have set aside for the celebration 
of some Eleusinian mysteries, and that I might 
be in the way. Behold me all arrayed, but 
puzzled as to what to do. Will you kindly set 
my anxious mind at rest, and let me know by 
the messenger whether it is to be now oranother 
time —” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Outton, “ is n’tit for- 
tunate! Now you can write and say that you 
meant to-morrow or some other day, and they 
will not meet, and it will be all right.” 

“T ‘ll give you the answer in a moment,” 
said Outton to the servant, and then, after the 
door was shut, “ Now, really, you know, why 
not let him come? I ’m sure Winifred would 
like him—” 

“That ’s just it,” urged Mrs. Outton; “it 
would be acoup de foudre, and everything would 
be spoiled. They shall not meet —now, Sidney 
dear, be good —” 

“Very well,” responded Outton; “ I'll write 
and say that I ’m an imbecile, and that he had 
better dine with us on Thursday.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, as he scratched off a 
few lines; “that will be quite right, and tell him 
how very much I want to see him, and that he 
must be sure not to have any other engage- 
ment.” 

Outton handed the note that he had written 
to his wife, and she read it slowly. 

“Very nice,” she commented; “ and I never 
could forgive myself if I had anything todowith 
breaking up what is going so splendidly. It 
would be wrong, and if I can help it nothing 
shall happen.” 

She handed the note back to Outton with 
the aspect of one who mildly defies fate, and he, 
rising, rang the bell. The door was almost im- 
mediately opened. 

« A note, madam,” said the seryant who en- 
tered, as he advanced toward her. “ A messen- 
ger has just left it.” 

“ What can it be ?” she exclaimed. “ Why,” 
she cried, as she turned the page and glanced 
at the end, “it’s from Winifred. What does 
she mean?” Turning back, Mrs. Outton read 
from the beginning: “ Dear Florence, how will 
you ever forgive me—but really you must. 
Even at this eleventh hour — indeed, I should 
think it is fully fifty-nine seconds over — I must 
write to you that I cannot come. There was 
an important ”"—“ ‘important’ underlined, 
interposed Mrs. Outton— “important engage 
ment that I thought was off, but that I find 
is on, and that I cannot disregard. I know that 
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you might think horrid things of me, but you 
won't, and I am sure that you can’¢”—“ ‘can’t’ 
underlined,” interposed Mrs. Outton—“ when 
[tell you my reason, as I shall. You said there 
was no one else coming, and therefore my not 
appearing won’t put you out, or I should n’t 
doit. Please forgive me, and believe that you 
| wil think that it is all right when I explain, 
and also that I am very penitently and grate- 
fully yours, Winifred Valence.” 

«What does it mean ?” asked Mrs. Outton, 
folding the sheet. “ What canit mean?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied Outton, 
shaking his head. 

“And she used to be so careful,” moaned 
Mrs. Outton. 

“It ’s probable that she ’s got into queer 
ways with her informal manner of life —” 

“Nothing of the sort,” interrupted his wife, 
shortly. “ Winifred always wasand always will 
bea lady, and a few months of a different ex- 
istence could n’t possibly change her. She 
must have some very good reason, or she never 
could do such a thing.” 

“Lupton is waiting,” suggested Outton. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Outton; “there is no- 
thing to be done. She is not coming, and we 
had better have dinner.” 

“But my note to Clarges,” prompted Out- 
ton. 

“Yes, to be sure,” exclaimed his wife; “I 
had quite forgotten that. The messenger is still 
waiting. Lupton can give it to him.” 

“But —” began Outton. 

“Sidney,” said Mrs. Outton, “ please do not 
have any ideas. You know that there are times 
when there is nothing so irritating as ideas— 
in other people.” 

“But I ’m sure that you ’d want me to 
make the suggestion. Since Winifred is not 
coming, and Clarges is all ready to come—” 

“Tobesure,” assented Mrs.Outton, promptly; 
“write another note at once, and assure him 
that we are pining for his presence.” 

Again seating himself at the table, Outton 

rapidly wrote a few lines, placed the paper on 
which they were written in an envelop, which 
he closed and handed to Lupton, who imme- 
diately left the room. 
_ “There,” he said, tearing up the note that he 
had first written, and throwing the fragments 
into the fire, “ that seems arranged at last, and 
to have come out all right after all.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Outton, doubtfully; 
“but think how easily it all might have been 
otherwise,” 

“We can’t have dinner until Clarges comes,” 
continued Outton, looking at the clock, and 
then taking out his watch with the distrust 
vhich a man always has for every timepiece 
but that which he himself carries. “However, 
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he ’s only three blocks away, and ought to be 
here immediately.” 

For some time they both sat in silence, while 
the clock ticked steadily on. 

“ Sidney,” said Mrs, Outton at length, “do 
you really believe that we are perfectly help- 
less?” 

“ Helpless?” asked Outton in astonishment. 

“I mean,” explained Mrs. Outton, “that 
we are wholly the slaves of chance incidents 
like—” 

“ Like your picking up pins, and my dislik- 
ing cats?” he suggested. 

“ Yes,” she replied; “do you think that we 
can’t do anything, but that everything hap- 
pens for us? It almost seems so, and I don’t 
want to believe it. I try not to believe it, and 
yet I can’t but believe it. Now, just see to- 
night what a chain of accidents —” 

“ We do seem rather to be struggling in the 
meshes of circumstances,” said Outton ; “ but 
who can tell? It may be that, after all, acci- 
dents are merely guide-posts along the road of 
life, that would tell us, if we only knew how to 
read the language of the land, the way that we 
really ought to go.” 

“Oh,Sidney,” exclaimed Mrs. Outton, “what 
a beautiful thought, and how beautifully ex- 
pressed !” 

“ Pretty good, I do think,” said Outton, “ for 
a man who has been waiting ten minutes for 
dinner, and who, in his innermost soul, feels 
sure that the soup is going to come up cold; 
but I suppose the philosophic mood with which 
I bear it naturally induces philosophic thought.” 

“And you really, really think,” she urged, 
“that everything is not so bad as it seems?” 

“It’s just this way,” went on Outton, argu- 
mentatively: “ you are on a railway train that 
is carrying you along, but you have a right to 
get off at any station you please.” 

“But you may be carried past your station, 
or you may get on the wrong train.” 

“That ’s your lookout,” said her husband, 
“ and that’s where the voluntary agency comes 
in. Of course people make mistakes, but it ’s 
not about that, as I understand, that you are 
troubled. What makes you unhappy is to think 
that when people don’t make mistakes every- 
thing may come out wrong.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Outton. 

“ Of course, you have to take your chances,” 
he continued, “ and success in this life may be 
defined as ability p/vs an accident.” 

“ Really, Sidney,” said Mrs. Outton, “ you 
are very epigrammatic this evening. But you 
see there ’s the accident—that ’s the trouble. 
If there had n’t been a revolution, Napoleon 
never would have been an emperor.” 

“ But if he had n’t been an emperor, with 
his ability,some circumstance would havecome, 
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out of the infinite number that are always hap- 
pening, that would have enabled him to be 
something else.” 

“Yes,” urged Mrs. Outton; “ but it would 
have been ‘something else’ that he would have 
been, and suppose that he had only wanted to 
be an emperor. Now, the question here is about 
a man marrying a woman. A man does n’t 
want to marry avy woman, and if by fate he 
does n’t get the particular woman, his whole 
life is spoiled, and if a man’s whole life is to 
depend upon the fact that one person, for ex- 
ample, happened to pick up a pin —” 

“And another happened to dislike cats,” 
completed Outton. 

“Why, is life really worth living anyway?” 
concluded Mrs. Outton, with a sudden burst 
of despairing animosity. “And so we come 
back just to where we started.” 

“ And so people always will,” said Outton. 
‘Is life worth living?’ We ’re living it, and 
can’t do anything else, and that question is like 
the one put by that fellow in ‘ Punch’ to the 
other fellow about ‘ going across’ when they ’re 
both on the ocean steamer.” 

“ How long he is—” began Mrs. Outton, 
when the door was opened by Lupton, with 
his usual slow reluctance; “ Winifred — you!” 
she exclaimed, as she rose to her feet. 

“ Yes — I—” cried Miss Valence, entering 
almost out of breath. “ Wait a moment—I 
have hurried so—I have come after all.” 

“So I see,” observed Mrs. Outton. 

“ Tt hasall been so complicated,” panted Miss 
Valence; “and when, just now,— almost the 
very instant after I had sent you my note,—I 
found that there was a mistake about the even- 
ing, and there was n’t anything that I had to 
do, I came immediately on. The brougham 
was still at the door, and I jumped into it, and 
told them to drive fast. I thought I could get 
here before my note,— you know messenger- 
boys are so slow,— but I asked Lupton, and 
he told me in the hall that you had received 
it, and —” 

“Do sit down,” said Outton, with whom 
Winifred had shaken hands while she was 
speaking. “ It was a close finish, and you only 
lost by a neck.” 

“As I could get here so almost immedi- 
ately,” she continued, “ I knew that even if the 
note did come before I did that you could n’t 
have made any change, and, of course, when I 
found I could come, I did come at once.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Mrs. Outton, “ of 
course — certainly.” 

“ Why!” exclaimed Winifred, glancing from 
one to the other, “ you did want me, did n’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, dear,” answered Mrs. Outton, cross- 
ing over to Winifred, and kissing her. “ Of 


course we are very glad. But it is so sudden— 
so unexpected —rather a shock.” 

“The truth is,” explained Outton, “tha 
Florence has had a bad attack of her old doubts 
as to the general rightness of things. You re. 
member that she was always rebellious about 
the rather undue influence fate seems to have 
in human affairs, and she has at times resented 
what she feels to be an encroachment on her 
own province.” 

“I am sure,” said Mrs. Outton, pointedly, 
“that zow I am perfectly convinced that we 
are the mere toys of destiny.” 

“ You see how hardly she takes it?” he said, 

“ Isn’t it provoking?” demanded Mrs. Out- 
ton. 

“What is it? ” asked Winifred. “I’m sure 
it ’s not nice of you to talk before me in this 
enigmatical manner. Tell me at once.” 

“T can’t now,” said Mrs. Outton, shaking 
her head. “ But— you poor child, you little 
know.” 

“ Why am I a poor child ?” asked the girl. 

“ Oh, simply,” said Outton, “ because it is 
your misfortune to be a part of our helpless 
and ineffectual humanity. That is only her 
way of putting it, that is all. She may call you 
a blind agent or an aimless stone in a moment; 
still, you must n’t mind.” 

“ But, Winifred,” went on Mrs. Outton, with 
unrelaxed seriousness, “ you said that you would 
tell me why you thought you could not come.” 

She looked at Miss Valence solemnly as she 
resumed her place ; but the girl did not at once 
answer. 

“ Why —I—” Winifred began, hesitating, 
“ T said that, Florence, when I was n’t coming, 
but now that I am here I am sure that you are 
so glad to see me that you don’t care anything 
for the reason why I might not have come, and 
it ’s just as if I had n’t said it.” 

“T will not be put off with any such flippant 
answers,” announced Mrs. Outton, severely ; 
“T want to understand this mystery.” 

“‘ Indeed — and indeed, Florence,” begged 
the girl, “ I cannot tell you now — some time, 
— soon — oh — Mr. Outton, won’t you rng 
for dinner?” 

“T can’t,” replied Outton, “until our other 
guest arrives.” q 

“ There issome one else coming ?” said Win- 
ifred in surprise. a 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Outton; “it was one of Sid- 
ney’s most monumental blunders. He did 0" 
know whether he asked a man to dinner or not, 
and the man did n’t know if he were asked, and 
he wrote to find out, and when we thought that 
you were n’t coming, we sent word to him 10 
come.” E 

“ How curious!” said Winifred, with wide 
opened eyes. 
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7 ery curious—and what is more, very try- 

commented Mrs. Outton. 

“Who is it?” demanded Winifred. 

«4 man who has been out of the country a 
great deal, and who has been living very quietly 
ince he came back. I never should have 
thought of asking you together, but now that 
he is here, you won’t mind.” 

“Why, is n’t he interesting ? ” asked the girl. 
«“Jtis n’t exactly that,” murmured Mrs. Out- 
ton— she had never been able to succeed in 
telling her fibs in her natural voice,— “ for he 
js—in a way —” 

“But who is he?” insisted the girl. 

Miss Valence had hardly spoken when Lup- 
ton, throwing back the door, announced : 

“Mr. Clarges.” 

“Good evening,” said the newcomer, ad- 
vancing, and shaking hands with Mrs. Outton. 
“And I hope you ’ll forgive me for having kept 
you waiting, but really, you know, I did n’t see 
aactly what todo. The invitation that Sidney 
gave me when I came to think over it was so 
exceedingly vague that I did n’t dare appear 
vithout further confirmation — ” 

“Tknow Sidney’s inscrutable ways,” said Mrs. 
Outton ; “ and I understand perfectly.” 

“It was awfully careless of me, I confess,” 
sid Outton. 

“And Mr. Clarges— Miss Valence,” 
mpted his wife. 

Winifred had taken her stand on the oppo- 
site side of the fireplace, and Clarges, in his 
eagerness to make his apologies, had made his 
way so rapidly across the floor that he, evi- 
dently, had not noticed there was any one in 
the room beside his host and hostess. Now 
he turned hastily, and for an instant the two 
gazed at each other, the astonishment that had 
showed in her eyes from his entrance quickly 
appearing in his. 

“Cuthbert— you—” she began. 

“Winifred — I —” he stammered. 

“Why, you know one another!” cried the 
astounded Mrs. Outton. 

“Yes,” said Clarges, crossing and taking the 
land that Winifred held out to him. “I be- 
lieve that we do.” 

“Alittle,” said Winifred, asshe laughedaloud. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Outton, utterly unable 
to form articulate speech. 

“It has n’t perhaps been for a long time,” 
aid Clarges, and then he laughed too. 

“No,” continued Winifred; “but —oh— 
why not tell them now ? Every one will know 

morrow, and I was going to write it the first 
thing in the morning.’ 

Mrs, Outton stared at her guest in helpless 
amazement. 

_ “I—we—you tell them,” said the girl, her 
‘and going out to Clarges. 
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“The truth is,” he said, reddening a little, 
“that I asked Miss Valence if she would marry 
me, and she has done me the honor to say‘ Yes,’ 
and now we are engaged.” 

“ Hooray!” cried Outton, emphatically. 

“ This is 400 much,” exclaimed Mrs. Outton, 
sinking back in her chair. “ Now, really —” 

“‘ But it is so good, and I know you will be so 
glad because I am,” said the girl crossing and 
standing before her, radiantly smiling. 

“ How long has it been?” demanded Mrs. 
Outton. 

“ Oh,” replied Winifred, “for some time — 
for three months. There were a lot of reasons 
why we did n’t announce it sooner, but now 
every one will know.” 

“ And that isthe reason why you have been so 
quiet?” Mrs. Outton continued unbendingly. 

“ Yes, of course,” the girl answered simply. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, she added: “I 
had a lot of time, too, and I felt that I ought 
to try and do some good. I was so happy —” 

“ And this was the cause of your particularly 
evident joyousness ? ” 

“ T suppose that it was,” admitted Miss Va- 
lence. 

“ Winifred,” said Mrs. Outton, solemnly, 
“ you’rea delusionand a disappointment,and— 
and I don’t know what to say.” 

“ Why ?” asked Miss Valence. 

“‘ Because,” replied Mrs. Outton, “ I was so 
pleased that a girl could be, as I thought, so 
happy in doing what you were doing. I ex- 
pected to point to you as an example of what 
pleasure a woman could take in a wholly inde- 
pendent life — and then,” concluded Mrs. Out- 
ton, mournfully, “to find that it was a man 
after all.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Outton suddenly to 
Clarges, where he stood a little in the back- 
ground, “that ’s the reason you were so evi- 
dently jolly, and that saving your country and 
all that sort of thing had nothing to do with 
your pounding me on the back after all.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Clarges. 

“T don’t care,” admitted Outton; “and I 
congratulate you, and wish you long life and 
happiness.” 

“ And to think that I have been trying to 
keep you two apart!” moaned Mrs. Outton. 

“Have you?” asked Winifred. “That ’s 
really the funny part of it. The reason I wrote 
you that I could n’t come was because I got 
a note from Cuthbert asking if he could see 
me this evening — we had n’t met since morn- 
oe ”? 

re That,” interposed Clarges, “ was before I 
realized that Sidney might have meant to ask 
me to dinner to-night.” 

“And of course I said ‘ Yes, 
Miss Valence. 


,” 


continued 
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“ And,” continued Mrs. Outton, “you were 
going to throw me over.” 

“ Going to throw you over!” said Miss Va- 
lence, gaily. “ I should have done it without a 
thought.” 

* And what prevented you?” 

“T got word from Cuthbert saying that at 
the last minute he discovered that he had com- 
mitted himself for a dinner —” 

“T’d just got word from Sidney,” explained 
Clarges, ‘‘ that I really was expected to-night.” 

“] am astonished you too did n’t throw us 
over,” said Outton. 

“Oh, I should,” admitted Clarges, serenely, 
“ only it was so very late, you know.” 

“1 ’m glad that you have some conscience 
left,” said Outton. “ But if you knew the trou- 
ble that we ’ve had about you people, and you 
have been engaged all the time!” 

“T certainly tried to bring it about once be- 
fore,” exclaimed Mrs. Outton, “and it was a 
miserable failure.” 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


“ And how did you meet ?” asked Outton, 

“ In the most natural way,” said Clarges — 
“at the ball in the country this Christmas at 
the Kerchevals’s.” 

“Just as any two people belonging to the 
same world would have met,” added Winifred. 

“And I have been trying to keep you 
apart,” repeated Mrs. Outton, returning to her 
grievance; “and it would n’t have made any 
difference if I had.” 

“ And my dislike for cats would n’t have 
mattered,” remarked Outton. 

“Or my picking up pins—but then it 
might, you know,” said his wife. “ It’s only an 
accident that it was n’t an accident.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Winifred. 

TJ ’ll tell you another time, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Outton. “ And now, Sidney, really you 
had better ring for dinner. Oh,” she con- 
cluded, “ to think that I have been trying to 
keep you apart! Really, it has been a perfect 
farce.” 

George A. Hibbard. 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


GABRIEL METSU (1630-1667). 


<~ABRIEL METSU, with a few 

other Dutchmen—suchas 

Terburg, Mieris, and Net- 

scher, take us into the 

dwellings of the wealthy and 

refined, and afford us a glimpse 

of the elegancies of Dutch life 

amid sumptuous appointments. We admire 

the hangings and furniture of the apartments, 

the walls aglow with stamped leather relieved 

by ebony frames of mirrors, the great chimney 

with its sculptured marble frieze and pillars, 

the brocaded bed-hangings, the richly deco- 

rated cabinets and wardrobes, all so daintily 

neat and bright — fit setting for the fair dames 

and their admirers, all in rich and rare costumes, 
and rustling in satins and brocades. 

But Metsu, it seems to me, is preéminent 
among his class in that he subordinates his 
rich accessories so that they appear but the na- 
tural adornments and appendages of his no- 
ble and beautiful characters. So marvelously 
has the artist endowed his beings with person- 
ality and life, that we are attracted at once to 
his interesting personages, and insensibly are 
led to speculate as to the nature and disposi- 
tion of their minds. On the opposite page is 
an engraving of one of Metsu’s best works, 
entitled “Un Militaire Recevant une Jeune 


Dame,” which is to be seen at the Louvre, and 
is full of his finest qualities. What delicate 
observation of character there is here! This 
military personage,— a perfect gentleman, al- 
beit a trifle affected in his gravity,—ceremo- 
niously standing and saluting the lady—what 
an air of quality he has! His jeweled trap- 
pings count for nothing in comparison with 
the courtly dignity and repose that are shown 
in his whole bearing. And the lady—what a 
charming frankness speaks not only from her 
countenance, but from the gesture and attitude 
of her whole being! One feels that she must 
have been a lovely person. 

The composition is simply faultless in the ar- 
rangement and balance of its parts. Take the 
group of the man, the tapestried table upon 
which the jug is conspicuous, and the chair 
from which the gauntlet has fallen—how finely 
this mass is counterbalanced by the group o! 
the lady, the boy, and the dog! To consider 
well the disposition of the several objects 
their relation to one another is an instructive 
study. There is nothing superfluous or want- 
ing, and everything is adjusted with the nicest 
taste and judgment. Notice, for instance, how 
the glove upon the floor, with the walking-stick 
above it, offsets the “ value” of the dog upon 
the opposite side. 
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In the lighting of the figure of the woman, 
how the strong juxtaposition of the white ker- 
chief about the head and shoulders with the 
black velvet bodice of the dressmakes the back- 
ground swim! Unfortunately, the picture has 
been darkened a little by time, though the 
beauty and refinement of its coloring, and the 
delicacy of its workmanship, are still a delight. 

Metsu was a master of chiaroscuro, and one 
of the greatest of the Dutch painters. He was 
a native of Leyden, and was born in 1630. 
Gerard Dou is said to have been his early in- 


A HERO OF PEACE. 


structor, and already in 1644, when only four. 
teen years old, he had become a member of 
the Leyden Guild of Painters. In 1650 he re. 
moved to Amsterdam, where he came under 
the influence of Rembrandt, and where he prob. 
ably spent the greater part of his life, of which, 
however, very little is known. There exist be- 
tween 120 and 130 of his paintings, scattered 
for the most part among the public and private 
collections of Europe. 

Metsu died at Amsterdam in 1667, at the . 
early age of thirty-seven years. 
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(ROBERT ROSS: MURDERED AT THE POLLS IN TROY, 


PEACE. 


MARCH 6, 1894.) 


TO bugle on the blast 
4N Calls warriors face to face. 
Grim battle being forever past, 
Gone is the hero-race. 


Ah, no! There is no peace! 
If liberty shall live, 

Never may freemen dare to cease 
Their love, their life, to give. 


Unto the patriot’s heart 
The silent summons comes ; 
Not braver he who does his part 
To the sound of beating drums. 


And thou who gavest youth, 
And life, and all most dear — 
Sweet soul, impassionate of truth, 
White on thy murdered bier! 


Thy deed, thy date, thy name, 
Are wreathed with deathless flowers; 
Thy fate shall be the guiding flame 
That lights to nobler hours. 


. W. Gilder. 





A JAUNT 


INTO CORSICA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FRCM NATURE BY A. CASTAIGNE, 


T wasinthe month 
of May that I 
landed at Bastia, in 
the island of Cor- 
sica, and found my- 
self at once con- 
fronted by remind- 
ers of Napoleon. 
On my way to the 
hotel we" passed 
the Promenade St. 
Nicholas, andin the 
center of it noticed a white marble statue of Na- 
poleon as First Consul. It stands facing the sea, 
with Elba in full view, the towering mountains 
of which look over upon Corsica. I never rea- 
lized before how near Elba is to Corsica. 
Bastia, the busiest commercial place in Cor- 
sica, contains nearly 21,000 inhabitants, and 
wasthe capital of the island down to 1811, when 
at the request of “ Madame Mére,” the mother 
of Napoleon, the emperor removed the seat of 
government to Ajaccio. Bastia is over five 
hundred years old, and is defended by a strong 
castle, or bastion, which gave rise to the name. 


A TYPE. 


SUNRISE IN THE 


The old town with the citadel rises above 
the more modern quarter, which lies near the 
harbor. 

I had given orders for the porter to waken 
me at five, as the train left for Ajaccio at 
six. I awoke about five, but as no porter ap- 
peared, I dressed myself, and went down-stairs 
to find him asleep, and everything locked up. 
I roused him, settled my bill, and started out 
to find the railway-station, walking by the mar- 
ble statue of Napoleon, which I photographed. 
The guide-books have much to say about the 
late rising of foreigners, but this does not ap- 
ply to the common people, for no matter how 
early I have arisen when abroad, I have always 
found the streets astir. On this occasion, in 
the Promenade St. Nicholas, the seats were 
filled with the residents of the town, who were 
smoking and chatting as though they had been 
there all night. I hired a Corsican to carry 
my luggage to the station, which we reached 
after passing through some hilly back streets, 
and, on arriving there, found it still closed. 
Nearly all the railway-stations of Europe have 
a clock prominently hung on the platform, 


CORSICAN MOUNTAINS. 
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CORTE. 


and when I saw the clock at this station nearly 
an hour slower than mine, I thought it was not 
going. Ittook me some time to learn that Cor- 
sica, being a French province, is governed by 
French time, which is three quarters of an hour 
slower than Italian. As this dawned upon me, 
I understood why I had not been called by the 
porter, and why the railway-station had not yet 
opened its doors. 

On presenting myself at the ticket-office win- 
dow, later, I laid down my Italian bank-notes 
and asked for a ticket to Corte, when, to my dis- 
may, I learned that Italian paper-money would 
not pass in Corsica. Here was a dilemma that I 
had not anticipated, for all my money was Ital- 
ian. I showed the agent the entire contents of 
my pocket-books, and explained with English 
words, poor Italian, and violent gesticulations, 
that it was all I had, and that I must go on the 
train. Hetold me I must gotothe bank,and have 
my moneychanged, As the train would start at 
six o’clock, and it was then nearly that hour, I 
looked upon thisadviceasamiserablejoke. Be- 
fore starting for Corsica, I was particular to con- 
sult my “ Baedeker,” which informed me that 
Italian money was good in Corsica; butit did not 
say thatsaid money must bein gold orsilver, and 
as “rag” moncy is almost universally used in 
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Italy, I did not think of exchanging my paper 
money forhard money. I wandered about med- 
itating what to do, and finally consulted my 
conversation-book, in which I found a sentence 
which I thought fitted my case,—which read 
“T will pay you for your trouble,”—and which 
I repeated to the ticket-agent. He sent a man 
out the back door, who wrote upon a piece of 
paper that if I would allow him to discount my 
money fifty per cent, he would sell me a ticket. 
I eagerly clutched at the proposition, and took 
a ticket for Corte in this expensive manner. The 
cars and locomotives were tiny, and the passen- 
gers primitive. The road rapidly penetrated the 
island, and we passed through a number of tun- 
nels, one ofthemalong one, and by little stations 
that indulged in such names as Chichio, Fun- 
ani, Biguglia, Borgo, and Casamozza. 
Arrived at Corte, a town on the Tavignano, 
of five thousand inhabitants, one of the first 
objects I noticed was the lofty citadel which 
commands the place, which, in the wars ol 
former centuries, rendered the town a keenly 
contested point. In Paoli’s time Corte was the 
central point of his democratic government. I 
visited his study in the Palazzo di Corte, and 
was shown the window shutters, lined with cork 
for additional precaution, and walked through 
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A CORSICAN GIRL OF 
incil chambers. In the Place Paoli, the 
il square, stands a bronze statue of Pas- 
Paoli himself. 

ere it was necessary to leave the cars for 
the diligence, and I therefore booked at the 
railway-station for a first-class ticket in a crazy- 
looking, dilapidated stage. 

How can I describe that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten romantic ride across the mountains of Cor- 
‘ica? ‘The conductor blew his horn, the driver 
thrashed his horses with his merciless, long- 
lashed whip, and the boy driving the lead horse 
pounced his weak-looking steed, and our heavy- 
laden diligence moved off, leaving the gaping 
crowd looking after us. As the roads in Corsica 
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princi 
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THE PRESENT TIME. 


are in the same perfect condition that European 
roads generally are, we moved up the mountain 
at a good pace. 

The mountains of the island are very steep, 
so that our rise was rapid, and we were not 
long in reaching a great height, from which a 
magnificent panorama was enjoyed. I beheld 
the greater part of the island: to the north, 
the Capo Corso; to the west, Porto, Sagona, 
and Ajaccio. To the east, the blue Mediter- 
ranean was plainly visible, dotted with the isl- 
ands of Monte Cristo, Pianosa, Capraja, and 
Elba, and farther away was the mainland of 
Italy. The entire island resembled a vast rocky 
relief-map, its principal mountain-chains, with 
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A JAUNT INTO CORSICA. 


naco, I was struck by the costumes of 
the villagers. Nearly all of the peas- 
ant men and women of Corsica that 
I saw were clad in the most somber 
manner. The men wore dark brown 
or black corduroy or velveteen suits, 
with heavy hobnail boots, and black 
broad-brimmed sombreros. Not sat- 
isfied, apparently, with this heavy 
coat and trousers, each wore a heavy 
vest of the same material. Around 
the waist each wore a broad red sash 
with ends hanging down at the side, 
which set off the black or brown suit. 
The women were dressed mostly in 
black from head to foot, with black 
shawls on their heads, and a pretty 
face was very rare among them. They 
will not compare with the Italians 
for beauty of person. 

The horse is the beast of burden 
commonly used in Corsica, and butfew 
mules or donkeys are seen, which ap- 
pears strange when we know that Sar- 
dinia supplies so many of these little 
animals to Italy. One wonders that 
they are not more extensively used in 
Corsica. 

At Vizzavona I again paid double 





























fare with my Italian paper-money, and 
went on my way relieved that even 


that was accepted. ‘The scenery at 
this point is of the grandest character, 
with Monte d’Oro on the north and 
Monte Renoso on the south, each 
about 8000 feet high, and capped with 
asnowy mantle. We entered a long tunnel un- 
der the Pass of Vizzavona (or La Foce), nearly 
4000 feet high, and on emerging from the tun- 
nel found ourselves in the valley of the Grav- 
one, near Bocognano. Our tiny train sped on 
through Carbuccia, Mazzana, and Caldaniccia, 
and soon came 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF NAPOLEON I., FROM THE KEEPER’S GARDEN. 


their rivers and valleys, being distinctly recog- 
nizable. To the right of us, on the lofty sum- 
mits cf Monte Rotondo, were fields of snow 
and ice, with the greenest of verdure close to 
the snow. At the side of the road, for miles, 
were little brooks, and on the edges of these 


brooks were washerwomen, who cast inquiring 
| 


glances upon us as we whirled by. 

After going about half the distance between 
Corte and Vizzavona, the evidences of the con- 
struction of the intermediate sections of the 
railroad became apparent. The laborers on 
the excavations for the bridges and in the 
heavy cuts were many of them women, young 
girls, and boys, and all, including the men, 
carried the dirt and stone out in baskets on 
their heads. By this slow, toilsome method is 
all this work done, and it appeared to me that 
the work would be interminable, but I was 
told that the contractors were under heavy 
bonds to complete the road in the time con- 
tracted for, and that it would certainly be 
accomplished. 

In passing through the quaint villages, among 
them Serraggio, Lugo, and S. Pietro di Ve- 


to the well-cul- 
tivated plain of 
Campodoloro, 
passing splendid 
stretches of for- 
est, which clad 
the slopes and 
presented many 
beautiful views. 

Just at night- 
fall we reached 
Ajaccio, thecap- 
ital of the isl- 
and, It is most 
beautifully situ- 
ated on an ex- 
tensive bay, but 
instead of being 
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ON THE ROOFS, AJACCIO. 


hilly, the town is built upon a plain, and the 
streets are laid out with considerable regu- 
larity, and are of good width. The background 
of the town is formed by imposing mountains, 
which are often covered with snow and ice until 
late in the summer, ‘The inhabitants number 
nearly twenty thousand, and the streets present 
modern, Parisian air. The large hotels were 
closed for the winter season, so I went rather 
nwillingly to the Hétel de France. It was 
kept by a bright-looking Corsican woman, who 
was in charge, while her husband officiated 
in the kitchen, and was only seen occasion- 
ally. Her son had just returned from Ger- 
ly, with a fine education; but with all their 
varied talents, not one of them could artic- 
latea wordofEnglish. By this time I began to 
long for some one to speak with in my mother 
tongue, and was greatly gratified when they 
brought from the dining-room the 
iead-waiter, a young German who 
normed me in very fair English 
that he had lived in London as a 
waiter. By special arrangement with 
my landlady the German head-waiter 
was detailed to accompany me on a 
umber of my tramps. As he had been 
in Corsica only about eight months, 
he naturally could not give me much 
Information as to localities, and at his 
ion we added to our party the 
ok, a native-born Corsican, 
s well versed in the history of 
he town, ‘ 
One morning early, with camera” 
, 1 wended my way through 
ets to the Place Letizia. I was 
surprised to find that Place 
was a short, narrow street not 
ver eight or ten feet wide. A short 
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distance up this narrow way stands the four- 
story, yellowish gray house which was the 
birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte. I did not 
wonder, as I stood before the house, that it 
was difficult to take a good picture of it, be- 
cause it is impossible to get far enough away 
from it. Opposite the house is a small park 
or garden, to one side of which is attached 
the dwelling in which lives the concierge who 
has charge of the celebrated house. He per- 
mitted me to go up to his garret window to get 
a view, looking out upon the house from that 
direction. Standing in front of the house, | 
observed an old crone seated at a third-story 
window of a house at the back of the little old 
yard, and holding up a franc in my fingers to 
her, and touching my camera, I caused her to 
understand that if she would allow me to go up 
to her room to get a photograph of the house, 
I would give her a franc for the privilege. She 
smiled her assent, and the little daughter of 
the concierge escorted me around by a rear 
way, up-stairs, to her room. 

Later, I entered the birthplace and early 
home ofthe greatest personage of modern times, 
and ascended the stairs to the second floor. | 
involuntarily removed my hat as I was ushered 
into the room, where, before me, stood the 
writing-desk used by Napoleon. I passed 
through the ball-room, now called the conver- 
sation-room, where, standing against the wall, 
was the card-table with checker-board at which 
Napoleon used to play. In his mother’s room 
stood the frame of a plain, painted bedstead, 
without slats or bedding, upon which Napo- 
leon’s motherslept, and in the corner ofthe room 
was a plain, narrow settee, or couch, covered 
with inexpensive woolen material, upon which 
the child Napoleon was unexpectedly born ; 
for it will be remembered that his mother was 
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taken ill at the cathedral, and was hastily re- belongs to the ex-empress Eugénie, to whom 
moved to her home upon this couch, and the it was willed by Napoleon III. No other per- 
child was born before the mother could be re- son will hereafter be allowed to occupy it, and 


moved to her bed. it will henceforth be preserved intact, as 4 
In a small room in the back part of the relic of the greatest member of the Bonaparte 
house Napoleon slept when a boy, and the family. 
same simple bedstead stands there to-day that The general air of the house is gloomy, oW- 
he occupied for a number of years, but no bed- ing to its unfurnished appearance. The W ood 
ding is now upon it. In the fireplace are the and tile floors are bare; there is not a curtain 
same old andirons which were then in use, and at the windows, and some of the rooms are en- 
on the bureau stood a little mirror in which tirely empty. A few pictures are hung upo? 
he had gazed when arranging his toilet. the walls, among them some photographs of the 
The upper rooms of the house had been oc- Arenenberg chateau in Switzerland, the home 
cupied by Princess Marianna, who died a few of Queen Hortense, which afterward became 
weeks before my arrival. She was the widow the property of her son, Napoleon III. I also 
of Louis Lucien, who was the son of Lucien noticed a little pen-and-ink sketch made by 
Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon. The house the ill-fated Prince Imperial. In the ball-room 
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ONE WHO SAW NAPOLEON, 


fea number of sconces hanging high upon 
we Wal 
_There are so few visitors to this house that 
tte concierge has not been spoiled by them, 
nd IT soon found that one could do pretty 
much as one pleased in the way of taking pho- 
‘ographs of the various rooms and their con- 
tents, and I lost no time in availing myself of 
ihe opportunity. 
Not far from the Place Letizia is found a 
VoL. XLVITI.—93. 


neat little park filled with every variety of 
tropical plants, and adorned with marble fount- 
ains, with carved lions, from the mouths of 
which water was flowing. Surmounting the 
group is a marble statue of Napoleon as first 
consul, The statue does not possess any great 
merit, and is only another evidence of the 
prominence of the Bonaparte family in the 
place. 

Continuing my walk, on each side of which 
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A CORSICAN PATRIOT 
stood a row of large, healthy palm-trees, I 

reached the Place Bonaparte, where I found a 

group of statues, the duplicate of which does 

not exist. In the center is a bronze equestrian 

statue of Napoleon clad as a Roman emperor, 

and, standing on four pedestals, at each corner 

of a large base, are figures of his four brothers, 

Joseph, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome, clad as 

Roman senators. 

On Sunday morning I visited the hétel de 
ville located near the market-place, which is 
devoted almost exclusively to a collection of rel- 
ics relating to the Bonaparte family. Upon the 
wall was a full-length portrait of Charles Bo- 
naparte, the father of Napoleon, clad in scarlet 
coat and fine lace, and near him his son Joseph, 
in his robes as King of Spain. Over the mantel- 
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piece was the portrait of his uncle, Cardinal 
Fesch, in the brilliant gown of a cardinal, while 
here and there upon the walls were numerous 
pictures of Napoleon’s mother, and of various 
other members of the Bonaparte family. In 
one corner, standing upon the floor, was an 
ugly life-size marble statue of Jerome Bona- 
parte as King of Wiirtemberg, presented by 
himself to his native town, and on many pedes- 
tals were bronze and marble busts of “ M adame 
Mere,” the little King of Rome, and the Prince 
Imperial, none of which I had ever before seen. 
Upon marble tables were several clocks belong- 
ing to the family, and on one of the tables was 
the bronze mask of Napoleon, taken immedi- 
ately after death, by the order of the Abbe 
Vignali, who was sent by Cardinal Fesch to 
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st, Helena to administer the last sacred rites to 
the dying emperor. Scattered about the room 
were the remains of the finest furniture from 
the house of Cardinal Fesch, among which the 
chairs were especially showy. 

As [wended my way down the Rue Fesch, a 
dirty narrow street filled mostly with shops, I 
found the gray building called Chapelle Fesch, 
built to contain the remains of the mother of 
Napoleon, of Cardinal Fesch, and of othermem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family. On entering, I 
found myself in a little church fitted up with 
seats, all of them completely covered with black 
cloth, which had not been removed since the re- 
cent death of Princess Marianna. A woman in 
charge of the church took a light, and escorted 
me to the crypt under the church, to see the 
tombs. By the light of one poor candle in the 
hands of my guide, I perceived that the tombs 
were sealed with blocks of black marble, and all 
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a large collection of pictures, a library of thirty 
thousand volumes, and a collection of Corsican 
minerals, which were bequeathed to the town 
by the cardinal. In the courtyard stands an un- 
interesting bronze statue of Cardinal Fesch, 
which was placed there by the town since his 
death. 

The cathedral in Ajaccio, where Napoleon 
was baptized, is a plain, unimposing, dingy 
edifice. ‘There is no inscription in or about 
the cathedral referring to Napoleon, and I was 
compelled to be satisfied with the possession 
of a rare lithograph copy of his birth and bap- 
tism from the register of the cathedral. 

Not far from the cathedral, overlooking the 
bay, stand the fortifications of Ajaccio, sur- 
rounded by a large moat, and garrisoned by 
French troops. All this work was done under 
the charge of Napoleon, when he was a young 
lieutenant engaged in the service of General 
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A MOUNTAIN HOME 


was cut upon the slab containing the re- 


mains of Napoleon’s mother was the simple in- 
“nption, “ Letizia Bonaparte, Mater Regum ” 
(mother of kings). 

Adjoining the Chapelle Fesch is the Collége 
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Paoli, at the time when Corsica was striving 
with Italy for her independence. 

I drove one day with the English consul 
through the streets of the town out into the 
suburbs, where, just beyond the built-up por- 


Fesch, founded by Cardinal Fesch, containing tions, we found Napoleon’s grotto, whither he 
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was wont to retire and meditate when a boy. It 
is one of the most enticing places about Ajaccio, 
and one does not wonder that Napoleon loved 
to go there. 

We continued our drive out into the country 
until we reached a house standing well back 
from the road, with beautiful grounds and filled 
with flowers of every description. It was un- 
necessary to be told, upon seeing the eagles 
along the front edge of the roof, that this in 
some manner was connected with the history 
of Napoleon. This place was the home of 
Madame Letizia Bonaparte after Napoleon 
became great, and here she spent much of her 
time. The property is now owned by Count 
and Countess Bocciochi, the grandson of Eliza, 
one of the sisters of Napoleon. As the house 
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good 


stands upon an elevation, it affords a 
view of the surrounding country and the ad- 
joining town of Ajaccio. 

One must not think, however, that the Bo- 
naparte family is all that there is to interest 
the tourist in Ajaccio, for the town itself, with 
its curious shops, makes the time pass very 
rapidly. In looking in at the shop-windows, 
I observed many stilettos and daggers ol 4 
form found only in Corsica. These daggers 
are manufactured in the most elaborate styles, 
with jeweled handles, and some of them are 
very expensive. The blades bear various sug- 
gestive mottos, such as “ Vendetta,” ‘ Mort, 
and a sentence which, translated into Eng 
reads, “ Death to our foes.” These knives are 
temptingly exposed for sale in the majority of 
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the stores of the place, and I was repeatedly Spring of Solario, commanding charming views 


urged by the shopkeepers to purchase one to 
take home with me. They are also manufac- 
tured in the form of miniature breastpins of 
gold and silver, with tiny red coral and onyx 
handles. This brings to mind the much-talked- 
of vendetta, which has existed for centuries in 
the island, and, notwithstanding the restrain- 
ing and softening effects of advancing civiliza- 
tion, still exists. 
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Avvisit to Ajaccio would not be complete 
without going to the market-place and observ- 
ing the curious-looking peasants with their lit- 
le stock of fruit and vegetables displayed for 
sale, Such luscious strawberries, bright, red 
cherries, such peas, potatoes, onions, and rad- 
i did not find anywhere else. After the 
ild strawberries which are everywhere 
Italy, these Corsican berries were un- 
attractive and appetizing. 
Une of the pleasantest walks in Ajaccio is 
dlorded by the prolongation of Cours Grand- 
val, which crosses the Place Casone and grad- 
ually ascends the olive-clad slopes to the 
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of the town, the harbor, the gulf, and the moun- 
tains. On the way we passed the Jardin Peraldi, 
where splendid mandarin and other oranges are 
grown. The road on the north side of the bay 
passing the Hospice Eugénie, although des- 
titute of shade, also affords a charming walk. 
But my time was up, and I was unwillingly 
obliged to take my departure, and accordingly 
purchased a second-class ticket, which was 
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IN THE GROTTO. 
found scarcely a passen- 


good enough, for I for 
railway compartments in 


ger in the first-class 
Corsica. . 

In due time we reached Vizzavona, and I 
secured my seat with the driver before leaving 
the train, and our diligence, with the three 
horses and the much-abused lead horse, was 
soon on its way through the valley of the Vec- 
chid, an affluent of the Tavignano. After leav- 
ing Vivario, a pleasant mountain village, our 
course lay along a chain of mountains, the vast 
height to which they rise within a compara- 
tively small space imparting a wild and im- 
posing character to the scenery. 
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Nine tenths of the area of the island is un- 
cultivated, while the heights for the most part 
are clothed with magnificent forests. The soft 
air was laden with spicy, aromatic odors of a 
rich flora. As our poor horses started down the 
mountain, the driver would put on the brake, 
and they would gallop at full speed over the 
roads, which are never dusty, and are made of 
granite almost as white as chalk and as smooth 
as the best road in any city park. We turned 
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t to dis- 


corners in the road so sharply as almos 
lodge me from my seat, and I held my breath 


: ante oa 
many times, thinking that the diligence wou 


certainly be overturned. Atone time, for nearly 
half an hour, did we see-saw down one of these 
mountains, and it seemed as though the village 
was coming up to us, with the steeple nd the 
tile roof of a little Catholic church approach- 
ing nearer and nearer at every turn. -\Iter the 
customary changes of horses,we reached Corte, 
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where the train was in waiting tocarry us to Bas- self once more upon Italian soil, where, after 
ta, which we reached in the evening. a perfunctory examination of my luggage in 


The next morning we were in the harbor of the custom-house, I was permitted to go on 
Leghorn. ‘The little boats flocked about us, my way to my hotel; and my long-expected 
on one of which I embarked from the ladder trip to Corsica and the home of Napoleon 
m the side of the ship, and soon found my- was ended. 


Charles H. Adams. 


AT REST. 


HALL I lie down to sleep, and see no more 

The splendid affluence of earth and sky ; 
The proud procession of the stars go by ; 
The white moon sway the sea and woo the shore ; 
morning lark to the far heavens soar; 
The nightingale with the soft dusk draw nigh ; 
The summer roses bud, and bloom, and die; 
Will life and life’s delight for me be o’er ? 

Nay! I shall be, in my low, silent home, 
Of all Earth’s gracious ministries aware: 
Glad with the gladness of the risen day, 

Or gently sad with sadness of the gloam, 
Yet done with striving and foreclosed of care— 
“ At rest—at rest! ””—what better thing to say ? 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


OF AUBREY DE 


VERE. 


CHILDHOOD AND BOYHOOD. 


\ Y earliest recollections are of our Irish 
4 home, Curragh Chase, and I always see 
it bathed as in summer sunshine. It was not 
once, however, as itis now. At the bottom of 
the lawn there now spreads a lake, but at that 
time it was rich meadow-land, divided by a 
slender stream, with .fair green hills beyond. 
The pleasure-ground now blends insensibly 
with the lawns and woods; but it had then a 
wall around it, which, as my father’s old friend 
and school-fellow, Sir Thomas Acland, said on 
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visiting us, when both had left youth behind, 
gave it a look of monastic seclusion. It was 
then divided into four grassy spaces, as smooth 
as velvet, and bright with many a flower-bed. 
I canstill see the deer park, and the deer b« yund- 
ing from brake to brake of low-spreading oak 
and birch; the gathering of the poor on Sun- 
day eveningsat the gates of the long ash avenue 
for their rural dance ; and the gay, though half 
bashful, confidence with which some rosy pretty 
peasant girl would advance, and dropa courtesy) 
before one of our party, or some visitor at the 
“big house,” that courtesy being an invitation 
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to dance. There was also a little open in the 
yoodsin which theneighbors danced; nor have 
[yet forgotten the vexation with which I found 
nyself once snatched up and carried home to 
bed by one of those “ merry maids whose tresses 
tossed in light,” and who lost little time in re- 
tuning to the revel. 

It was a time at which opposites of all sorts 
oddly combined. The country-gentlemen were 
then looked up to as so many little princes, 
and the poor would have gladly adopted them 
as chiefs, like those of old, had they cared to 
accept that position; yet there was great famili- 
arty in the intercourse of classes. It was all 
strangely mixed with simplicity of life. My 
gandmother drove about the park with her 
jour grays and an outrider, while my father, 
with whom she lived, had his four blacks and 
an outrider; yet dinner, which was at five 
o'clock, would have been far from satisfactory 
toa diner-out of the present day. What a 
stranger would have thought ostentation was 
often a necessity, for the roads were generally 
carried over high hills. I well remember my 
gandmother’s beautiful but melancholy black 
eyes, her ways at once authoritative and af- 
fectionate, and the reverence with which she 
was regarded by all. Nor have I forgotten 
her good-night to us children: “God bless 
you, child, and make a good man of you”; nor 
the loud laugh once when the youngest of 
us, not to be outdone in civility, responded, 
“God bless you, grandmother, and make a 
good woman of you.” 

We cared less for my grandfather, for though 
Curragh Chase, his chief residence, had always 
been our home, he lived much elsewhere. He 
was regarded as a man of remarkable ability, 
which he seldom turned to serious purpose. 
That ability was early marked, and Lord Shel- 
bumne, then high in office, when on a visit at our 
house, was so much struck by the boy that he 
tumed to his father, and said: “ Place that boy 
in my hands! I will give him a political ed- 
ucation, get him into parliament on his coming 
ol age, and he will turn out a great man—” an 
otier which was not accepted, and accordingly 
the boy was brought up to be an Irish squire, 
ata time when England may have “expected 
‘very man to do his duty,” and Ireland ex- 
pected every man to do, possibly some other 
man’s duty, but, in any case, whatever amused 
iim —ride well, stand by a friend, say good 
things, and fight duels. 

In those days a duel was the most mirthful 
“ pastimes, and in Dublin there still remains 
atraditionof two lawyers,—one the biggest, and 
he other the smallest, man in Irish society,— 
vho met in the Phoenix Park, justaftersunrise, to 
indulge in that amusement. As they approached 
tach other, the big man set his glass to his eye, 
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and exclaimed: ‘ But where is my honorable 
opponent? For I really cannot see him.” 

“What ’s that he ’s saying?” demanded 
the little man. 

“ T just remarked,” replied the big man, “ that 
I am so large that if you miss me, you are like 
the man who, when he took aim at the parish 
church, never succeeded in hitting the parish.” 

“What is that big ‘Golumbus’ of a man 
babbling about ?” was his small antagonist’s 
rejoinder. “ That I can’t miss him, and he can- 
not see me? Let his second get a bit of white 
chalk, and draw my exact size and shape on 
that huge carcass of his; and any bullet of 
mine that hits outside that white line shall not 
count.” 

My grandfather had no taste for duels. At 
a great public dinner, among the “ healths” 
proposed was that of Lord Castlereagh, to 
whom my grandfather, then a member of the 
Irish parliament, was known to have a special 
aversion. All looked toward his seat, wonder- 
ing how he would meet the dilemma ; for the 
refusal to drink to a toast could then be expi- 
ated only bya duel. The glasses filled, he was 
the first to rise ; he lifted his own, and said: 
“ Here ’s to the health of my Lord Castle- 
reagh!” adding, with a significant expression 
of face, ‘“‘the Lord be troublesome to him!” 

My grandfather always gave the sagest ad- 
vice to a friend, but generally acted himself from 
whim. Once when walking in a London street, 
he passed a room in which an auction was 
going on, and, attracted by the noise, entered 
it. The property set up for auction was the Isl- 
and of Lundy in the Bristol Channel. He knew 
nothing whatsoever about it, but when the auc- 
tioneer proclaimed that it had never paid either 
tax or tithe, that it acknowledged neither king 
nor parliament, nor law civil or ecclesiastical, 
and that its proprietor was pope and emperor 
at once in his own scanty domain, he made a 
bid, and the island was knocked down to him. 
It turned out a good speculation. It paid its 
cost by the sale of rabbits; and whenever its 
purchaser chanced to have picked a quarrel 
with England and Ireland at the same time, it 
was a hermitage to which he could always re- 
tire and meditate. He planted there a small 
Irish colony, and drew up for them a very com- 
pendious code, including a quaint law of di- 
vorce in case of matrimonial disputes. In 
money matters he was adventurous and un- 
lucky. He lost about £15,000 by cards, and 
then renounced them. He is said to have also 
lost about half the family property through some 
trivial offense given to his father. In other mat- 
ters he was more fortunate. During the war 
he raised two regiments consisting of the sons 
of farmers, his own tenants and those of his 
neighbors, and bestowed a captain’s commis- 
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sion on his only son, then a boy of five. I 
remember my father describing the pride with 
which he strutted about in his scarlet uniform, 
when the general rode out to review these regi- 
ments. “ But where is the captain?” exclaimed 
the veteran. “ Here I am,” shouted the child. 
“ But, my little man, you are too young to 
fight!” “Not at all,” was the answer: “let 
the French land, and” — waving his sword in 
the air— “TI will cut off their heads!” Alas! the 
hard-hearted Englishman “ disbanded the cap- 
tain,” as the poor people described his act, 
and the youthful warrior lost forever the oppor- 
tunity of humbling that “ Corsican adventurer” 
who had called England a “nation of shop- 
keepers ” and affirmed that the lions on her 
standard were only leopards. 

My grandfather was the most popular of 
our country-gentlemen, because he had a great 
love for the poor, and always helped them at 
apinch. A very old tenant once told me many 
stories illustrating this side of his character. 
Here is one of them. A young man was tried: 
for murder, having killed a member of a ni- 
val faction in a faction-fight. The judge, reluc- 
tant to sentence him to death on account of 
his youth, turned to him and said: “ Is there 
any one in court who could speak as to your 
character?” The youth looked round the court, 
and then said sadly, “ There is no man here, 
my lord, that I know.” At that my grandfather 
chanced to walk into the grand-jury gallery. 
He saw at once how matters stood. He called 
out, “ You are a queer boy that don’t know a 
friend when you see him!” The boy was quick- 
witted ; he answered, “ Oh, then, ’t is myself 
that is proud to see your honor here this day!” 
“Well,” said the judge, “Sir Vere, since you 
know that boy, will you tell us what you know 
of him?” “I will, my lord,” said my grand- 
father ; “and what I can tell you is this —that 
from the very first day that ever I saw him to 
this minute, I never knew anything of him that 
was not very good.” The old tenant ended 
his tale by striking his hands together and ex- 
claiming, “ And he never to have clapped his 
eye upon the boy till that minute!” The boy 
escaped being hanged. Such traits make a man 
popular in Ireland; and it is said that at his 
funeral the keening (funeral wail) for many a 
mile was such as had rarely been heard. Not 
long ago I came upon a letter from an Eng- 
lish minister of the day, informing him that the 
patent for his peerage, an English one, was 
ready. It seems, however, that at the last mo- 
ment he changed his mind and declined it. 
Possibly there was some one to whom “he 
would not give so muchsatisfaction” as that of 
seeing him take a peerage. 

The poorer class in those days seldom wore 
shoes or stockings. That they did not count a 
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hardship. On the contrary, they found thes 
appendages irksome ; and at a later time often 
carried their shoes in their hands till near , 
town. Many of their houses were but hovels 
without chimneys or windows. The real pa- 
tience, or rather cheerfulness, with which such 
hardships were borne should be recollected by 
such as justly complain of more recent vio. 
lences committed in retaliation for imaginary 
wrongs. At that time the mass of the people 
spoke Irish, not English, habitually. ‘They did 
not read; and if they had read they would have 
found no publications that preached Jacobin- 
ism. They were faithful, notwithstanding, to 
their political traditions. No one could keep 
an orange lily in the garden, though planted 
by known enemies of the Orange party. It was 
sure to be thrown over the wall, while we were 
informed that there were some “ bad mimbers” 
in the neighborhood whom no vigilance could 
keep from stealing. We had at one time an ex- 
cellent gardener, but he was an Orangeman 
from the “ Black North.” He had brought 
with him a big blunderbuss for the pacification 
of the South; and he boasted much of its ca- 
pabilities. One night a number of men with 
blackened faces burst open the window of his 
bedroom, which was on the ground floor. The 
family were then in England, excepttwo young 
lady relatives. One of them hid in a garret, 
the other made her appearance on the field of 
action, attended only by two maids, without fear 
and without cause for fear. The men listened 
to her rebuke with respect, and spared the life 
of the Orange gardener, after making him, how- 
ever, swear to return forthwith to the North. 
They took away his blunderbuss, but a few 
days later wrote a letter stating that it would 
be found under a particular tree ; and thereit 
was found. 

The extreme poverty here described will sug- 
gest the thought that the proprietor class had 
been very remiss in the discharge of their du- 
ties. That charge would be only partly true. 
They did not feel that poverty as much as they 
ought to have felt it; but neither did the Irish 
poor themselves, in ordinary times. The penal 
laws were still sufficiently recent to live on m 
their consequences; and one of these was, 4& 
Edmund Burke affirmed, a legislative mandate, 
“Thou shalt not improve.” In prohibiting 
property to the mass of the people they had pro- 
scribed industry; but they could not prevent 
early marriages ; and the consequence was that 
between the huge population and the scanty 
means of support there existed no proportion. 
The problem had become too vast to be solv 


by any efforts ofindividual proprietors, had they j 


been ever so dutiful, able, and wealthy. The 
farms were too small for scientific cultivation; 
and if they had been consolidated, multitudes 
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must have been deprived of all support. The 
farms were not, it is true, laid out for cultiva- 
tion at the landlord’s cost, as in England ; but 
ifthey had been, wherever competition for land 
existed, those improvements must have been 
paid for by a rent proportionately increased, 
asin England. Neither the proprietor nor ten- 
ant possessed the capital necessary for such im- 
provements ; but the poor man’s capital was his 
labor, and the system which grew up in Ire- 
land was the best at that time, not only for the 
landlord, but even more for the tenant, because 
he had thus his earnings at once as a farmer and 
asa laborer. Again, the laborer’s pay was de- 
plorably low; but the work given for it was 
proportionately low. That arrangement also 
grew naturally out of the circumstances of the 
country. If the rate of wages had been higher, 
the labor would then have been unproductive; 
and half the laborers must have been thrown 
out of employment, since even at a low rate of 
wages there was not work for the laborer for 
morethanhalfthe week. The low rate of wages 
simply distributed a small labor-fund among a 
largenumber of half-laborers. A philanthropist 
who doubled the rate of wages would only have 
increased the evil in the long run: for he would 
have drawn in upon a small neighborhood a 
double population with an artificial and there- 
fore ephemeral support. Eventually the Irish 
population, wholly unemployed during a large 
portion of the year, was reckoned at two mil- 
lions, A remedy for all this was indeed most 
necessary, but it did not rest with the individual 
proprietor, but with the state. Itmust have be- 
gun with a vast system of state-aided emigra- 
tion to the colonies, where large aids both be- 
fore and after their arrival should have been 
provided for the early settlers. The work would 
havebeen costly ; but “ these are heroic works 
and worthy kings.” Ireland had early done what 
waided energy could do in the way of emigra- 
tion; but the effort was wholly insufficient, 
vhile also attended by needless suffering and 
ascant reward at best. Such state aid was a 
debt of honor on the part of the state ; but the 
impulse thus given to the growth of her col- 
onies, and the extension of her markets, would 
lave eventually repaid that cost, a large pro- 
portion of which might have beenjustly charged 
upon the Irish property thus rendered capable 
ot indefinite improvement. The land-laws in 
Ireland would have worked as they did in Eng- 
and when the pre-condition had been fulfilled, 
that Is, a state of things substantially similar 
inthe two countries. But this would have de- 
manded assisted emigration, and such aid to 
industrial enterprises at home as the legislation 
past times had rendered, necessary. 

_The disproportion between the vast popula- 
ton and the slender means for their support 
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continued to increase year by year; I remem- 
ber hearing in my boyhood my father fre- 
quently lamenting the blindness of statesmen 
who paid no serious attention to it. His polit- 
ical predictions generally turned out true. “We 
sit in a boat the gunwale of which is nearly level 
with the water,” he used to say. “ How willit 
be when the waves rise?” The waves rose in 
the famine of 1847-50, and his words recurred 
tome. They would have been heard often and 
far if he had had a parliamentary career. Un- 
luckily, he stumbled at its threshold. He stood 
as a candidate for his county at the election of, 
I think, 1820. At that time torepresent a county 
was a great distinction, and one sometimes 
sought from lower motives. My father stood 
for his county because he wished to benefit his 
country. But he stood a week too late; and 
the clouds of letters sent daily to the post were 
often answered by regrets that the votes of the 
writers had not been asked until they had been 
promised to another. Elections then lasted for 
a fortnight in Ireland, and were times of fierce 
excitement, though politics had little to do with 
it; for as Mr. Manners Sutton, when Speaker 
of the House of Commons, said to an Irish mem- 
ber, “ Your country has no politics.” At that 
time tenants invariably voted with their land- 
lords,— it was an immemorial right,—and the 
story went that one night when an unpopular 
landlord had locked up forty of his tenants in 
a barn close to the town where an election was 
held, a discussion arose among them as to the 
expediency, not of voting against him, but of 
hanging themselves from the rafters to spite him 
the next morning when he unlocked the door. 
My father was strongly in favor of Catholic 
Emancipation, and was popular among the 
poor. He was popular also among the coun- 
try-gentlemen. Every day the excitement in- 
creased; every road and every street, as we 
drove about, resounded with party cries, and I 
remember seeing quite a little boy waving his 
cap round his head, and shouting, “ Long live 
Sir Aubrey, and long die Colonel O’Grady!” 
— the rival candidate. I can also remember 
being frightened by hearing that if my father 
were beaten it would be by the votes of “dead 
men” —that meant, of deceased freeholders 
whosenamesremained accidentally on the regis- 
try lists, and who were personated by impos- 
tors. During the last few days of the election 
the race was a neck-and-neck one. At last it 
was decided after an odd fashion. A country- 
gentleman with whom my father had always 
been on the friendliest terms, and who had 
waited for the last day of the polling in order 
to impart a more emphatic character to his pro- 
ceeding, rode into Limerick at the head of his 
numerous tenantry, and voted against him! 
Between the two there had never been a cool- 
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ness ; but many years before he had had a quar- 
rel with my father’s uncle, the Earl of Limer- 
ick ; he had vowed revenge, and the opportunity 
had come. My father was a man of great mag- 
nanimity, and never resented injuries. Some- 
body once said of him, “ Others forgive injuries, 
but he entirely forgets them, and that very 
soon.” His conduct to the friend who had thus 
deprived him ofa political career illustrated the 
old saying, “ It takes two to quarrel.” The in- 
tercourse between the families continued as be- 
fore. Our vindictive neighbor was a friendly 
man when not crossed, having high breeding 
and great abilities; though, being, like most 
Irish gentlemen, without ambition, he never 
turned them to account. I remember his walk- 
ing up and down our library years afterward, 
with his hands locked together behind his back, 
his head bent low before him, and his long, 
white hair streaming back over his shoulders, 
and hearing him say: “It is a great thing to 
be able to look back on a long life, and record, 
as I can, that never once did any man injure 
me but sooner or later I had my revenge.” 
What he thus recorded he certainly regarded 
as a merit. An evil tradition had generated a 
“false conscience.” He was like an Indian 
chief who had never forsaken a friend, or com- 
plained of a pang, or left a scalp on the head 
of an enemy of his tribe. 

That disastrous vindictiveness is often found 
in races whose sympathies are no less keen, 
but who have only half emerged from an early 
stage of civilization ; and it may then be com- 
bined with the most sensitive heart, and the 
strongest spirit of self-sacrifice. It is the bar- 
baric element surviving in a society in which 
the Christian element may also be strong in 
many hearts, but into which the conventional 
ingredient of civilization has not yet entered. 
In Ireland the faction-fights then so common 
witnessed to the intensity of a perverted fidel- 
ity. They were regarded as a just retribution 
avenging a wrong inflicted perhaps a century 
before. Neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical 
power could restrain them. I remember a 
good old priest describing one of these fac- 
tion-fights to me. When the day appointed for 
the terrible periodic rite had arrived, the two 
factions met at the place usually set apart for 
it, and stood face to face with a considerable 
space between them. The priest rode along the 
line dismounted, knelt down, lifted his hands, 
and solemnly adjured both factions, in the name 
of God, to depart, and not imbrue their native 
land with the blood of brothers. They thanked 
him with great reverence, and then requested 
him, as he had acquitted himself of his duty, to 
take hisdeparture. He mounted, and rode to the 
top of an adjoining hill, on which was stationed 
a considerable body of cavalry and several ma- 


gistrates, one of whom, a venerable old man 
beckoned him to his carriage-window, and said 
to him with great agitation, “Sir, this is a 
dreadful sight!” “I pitied him,” said the priest 
to me, “ and desired him not to take on in that 
way, since there was no help for it.” Then the 
two factions raised a great shout, and met in 
the middle space ; the next moment the cay- 
alry charged down the hill, and rode right over 
both. 

I remember a touching incident in connec- 
tion with the faction-fights. While the agita- 
tion for repeal was going on, O’Connell, both 
on religious and political grounds, made a great 
attempt to put them down, for he was quite 
sincere in his frequent assertion that “he who 
commits a crime is the enemy of his country.” 
With the aid of the Catholic clergy he in- 
duced the rival factions in many parts of Ire- 
land to meet at their parish church, renounce 
their ancient enmities, and shake hands. A re- 
lative of mine then traveling through the coun- 
try observed a great crowd around a village 
church. He got out of his carriage, and en- 
tered the church. It was a “ reconciliation” 
meeting. Two old gray-haired men, leaders of 
two rival factions, advanced slowly, with sev- 
eral halts, from the opposite ends of the church 
to the middle; stood there silent, face to face, 
and at last shook hands. The next moment 
one of them dashed himself down on the stone 
pavement, and cried aloud, “ O my son, my mur- 
dered son! I have clasped the hand that shed 
the last drop of thy blood!” 

The earliest political event which I remem- 
ber is the death of King George III. We chil- 
dren were all great loyalists ; on this occasion 
we were put into mourning, and I believe that 
our grief on that occasion was very real, though 
not very lasting. Soon afterward we migrated 
to Mount Treachard, the residence of my ma- 
ternal grandmother, on the banks of the Shan- 
non. Many a day was spent sailing in a little 
open boat, with three masts, and four sails, now 
by the ivied cliff and fair wooded shores of Ca- 
hircon, now among the islands at the mouth 
of the Fergas, now beneath the heathy hills 
that overhang Foynes. I well recollect my fa- 
ther’s characteristic remark on the far nobler 
view we should have hadif only on one of those 
hills there had chanced to stand another cas- 
tle like “Shanet,” a ruined keep of the Des- 
monds, which crowned an eminence 4 few 
miles inland. He pointed also to.Knock-Pat- 
rick, and told us how from its summit Ireland’s 
great apostle had sent his benediction over all 
the lands to the south and west. Sometimes 
we made our way down the river, past Gln, 
Tarbert, and Kilrush, saw near its mouth the 
island of Scattery, the lonely hermitage of St 
Lenanus, and the long line of Ballibumion’s 
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diffs, with their submarine palace of caves, the 
sound of which, after a storm, was heard, in 
one wind, thirty miles off. I have never since 
felt anything like that terrible sense of loneli- 
ness which penetrated my whole being the 
evening of our arrival, when I was left for an 
hour alone, and looked westward over “the 
sacious Shannon spreading like a sea,” and 
diversified only by a few black-sailed turf-boats 
far apart. 

The next year we went to England. We 
traveled in a very large old family-coach with 
our own four horses. It took us four days to 
reach Dublin, and twice as many more to reach 
London. On the second evening, at Marybor- 
ough, we were informed that we should have 
an interesting sight the next morning at break- 
fast, as a man was then to be hanged on a plat- 
form just opposite our windows. We started 
accordingly an hour earlier than had been in- 
tended. Steamboats were then in a very early 
stage of their existence, and seven hours were 
dolorously spent before we landed at Holy- 
head. The slow rate at which we traveled 


showed us, however, many fair sights which the 
traveler now misses. I remember vividly the 
interest with which we saw King George IV. 
drawn by six cream-colored horses in his state 
coach, with the Duke of York beside him, and 
the Duke of Wellington opposite, on the occa- 


son of a dissolution of Parliament. I remem- 
ber no less, as in duty bound, our French 
governess, who told me, then eight years old, 
that I should never forget her, because she had 
taught me to write. She had, I believe, but one 
fault, viz., that, though not pretty, her manners 
were so perfect, and she was at once so brilliant 
and so “ spiritual,” that at evening parties she 
attracted more attention than any other lady 
inthe room. She was an ardent Bonapartist, 
and her sister had married a brother of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. At one time there was on a 
visit to us a young French lady, an equally 
ardent Legitimist, and I used to hear people 
marvel at tae skill with which in their passages 
ofarms the two politicians united the extreme 
of politeness with sarcastic bitterness. 

During our residence in London my father 
published his first drama, “Julian the Apos- 
late,” and also his second, “ ‘The Duke of Mer- 
aa,” both of which were highly praised in the 
penodicals, though neither had a large circu- 
ation. No poet was then popular except By- 
tn, who must have deprived the world of as 
much poetry as he ever produced. I remember 
«king my father whether Byron or Scott was 
the greater man, and his answering, “Scott — 
— he is as great, and he is a good man 
also,” 

Wepassed a delightful summer on Richmond 

ill, in a house then adjoining the “Star and 
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Garter.” Itwas there, released from the streets, 
that I first felt the delight which comes to 
us from beautiful scenery, though Richmond 
lacked the nobler mountain range of Galty- 
more (Spenser’s “Old Father Mole”), which 
raised the scenes amid which I had passed my 
earlier childhood to a higher order of beauty. 
We daily watched the sunsets from Richmond 
Terrace, with the Thames, reddened but glassy 
still, winding away among leagues of rich low- 
lands, “ a haunt of ancient peace” ; the hedge- 
rows trees crowding so closely together that, at 
a distance, the rich pasture-lands and stately 
homes embosomed in them seemed destined to 
be reabsorbed into that primeval forest which 
still waged a peaceful war with that “sweet 
enemy,” modern civilization. Still more charm- 
ing to my imagination were the long avenues 
and solemn groves of Ham House, within 
whose inclosure the venerable mansion looked 
content to stand half-hidden and guarded by 
its grim iron gates. I did not associate it with 
the historical events which it records, but with 
a German fairy-tale about a witch whose de- 
light was to entice young lovers into her forest, 
then change them into birds, and hang them 
up in the cages that lined the corridors of her 
palace prison. Every year I revisit those scenes, 
and wonder at the recollection that our parents, 
with whom we first enjoyed them, seemed then 
to us to be elderly persons. They had not 
reached one half the ordinary life of man, for 
they had married at eighteen and seventeen. 
Next summer was passed by us in a place 
called Ruxley near the village of Esher. It had 
a small but lovely lawn, in the middle of which 
stood two venerable cedar-trees; beyond it was 
a wood, and on the other side a common on 
which we played cricket. In theneighborhood 
we visited many beautiful places, especially 
Hampton Court, with its palatial gardens and 
priceless cartoons; Bushey Park, with its vast 
horse-chestnut avenue; Clermont; Kingston; 
and Boxhill, with its box-trees, in some cases, 
nearly as large, if I remember aright, as birch- 
trees. Close to us was a high hill from which 
we used to fly our kites, instructed in that art 
by our tutor, William St. George Palissier, the 
descendant of a French family exiled by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He was a 
very remarkable man, judging him by the im- 
pression he made on others as well as by my 
own recollections. He had a massive intellect, 
vigorously trained and richly stored; high prin- 
ciples, both moral and religious ; a lofty sense 
of honor; perhaps too much self-confidence, 
which some would have called self-assertion, 
for he habitually spoke, though never discour- 
teously, with the tone of a superior. He wasa 
great classical scholar, and well acquainted 
with the best literature of modern countries, 
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especially the chief English poets and theo- 
logians. In person he was short and thick, 
with strong features, and a fine forehead, 
which I remember describing as “ bursting 
with sense,” for I had an enthusiastic admi- 
ration for him. That sentiment he was very 
far from reciprocating; for, so slow was I at 
my Latin for a boy of ten years, that he de- 
sired me to discard it altogether, inasmuch as 
I was an idiot. I asked him what, that being 
the case, I was to do; to which he replied that 
I might cultivate the moral faculties, since I 
had not the intellectual, and also make tracer- 
ies of maps, laying them level upon glass. I 
asked next whether the moral faculties or the 
intellectual were the better; to which he replied 
that the moral were, seeing that good men took 
such with them to heaven, whereas the intel- 
lectual faculties underwent some strange revo- 
lution after death—an answer which entirely 
contented me. A few weeks afterward my fa- 
ther asked me some questions respecting my 
studies, and I replied that I had abandoned 
them all by my tutor’s advice on account of 
being anidiot, and spent my time tracing maps 
on glass, and cultivating the moral qualities. 
With this state of things my father was far 
from being contented, and he told my tutor 
that the more stupid I was, the more trouble 
he should have taken with me. My Latin 
grammar was resumed, and when one day at 
our historical lesson I repeated to my tutor by 
heart the speech of Scipio Africanus to Han- 
nibal before the battle of Zama, in place of 
giving merely the substance of it, he seemed 
surprised, and confided to me his opinion that 
possibly I might one day cease to be an idiot. 
Probably his earlier impression was not far 
astray, for when I began with arithmetic, sev- 
eral weeks elapsed before I could understand 
the process of “ carrying” at the end of a line 
of figures in addition. He accompanied us 
when we returned to Curragh Chase, and there 
continued to read aloud to us the plays of 
Shakspere, as he had previously read them, 
to our intense delight, at Ruxley. He was a 
magnificent dramatic reader, and these Shak- 
sperian readings were perhaps the most stimu- 
lating part of our education. In about a year 
more he left us and settled at Carnarvon, a 
grievous loss to us, as I have always believed. 
He was careful of our religious instruction 
after a certain “ high and dry” fashion, and 
constantly inculcated on us rectitude, pur- 
pose, and energy, his praise of the last being 
expressed in the saying, “ There are three let- 
ters of more value than all the rest in the al- 
phabet, viz., N.R.G.” We had many later 
tutors, but none like him. The best of these 
was Edward Johnstone, a most kindly, up- 
right, and religious man, who afterward became 
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a clergyman. He was an ardent admirer of 
Wordsworth, and the first to point out to me 
the extraordinary merits of his “ Vernal Ode.” 
One of our tutors I remember chiefly from his 
oddness. He used to ride with me, but never 
would leap a wall on a Sunday, because, as 
he remarked, “ If 1 were killed while riding on 
a Sunday, my friends would not pity me.” 
Some four or five years after our return to 
Ireland passed away in a quiet routine of stud- 
ies, wanderings in the woods, occupation in the 
garden, in which each of us had a little terr- 
tory of his own, and pleasant readings aloud in 
the evening, our book being generally one that 
combined instruction with amusement, such as 
travels or biographies, seldom a novel, except 
when Walter Scott had brightened all the house- 
holds in the land with another of his delightful 
romances. Sometimes a speech of Brougham’s, 
Plunket’s, or Canning’s was read aloud ; some 
of which had passages which strongly moved 
our youthful imaginations, such as Canning’s 
celebrated boast in connection with his recog- 
nition of the independence of the South Amer- 
ican republics—*“I called a new world into 
existence to redress the balance of the old.” It 
would have been difficult not to have caught 
a portion of the enthusiasm with which Can- 
ning was at that time spoken of by his friends 
(while even his enemies often contented them- 
selves with calling him “a splendid Evil”),and 
of their delight when, on the death of Lord 
Liverpool, King George IV. reluctantly made 
him prime minister. On the other hand, the 
fanatics of the day abhorred him, and all the 
more for having allied himself with the lead- 
ing Whigs, and discarded Lord Eldon and the 
high Tories. Unhappily, he died too soon to 
carry Catholic Emancipation, which in that 
case would not have needed to be carried 
through intimidation, and by statesmen who 
on principle had always resisted it. When the 
“Clare Election ” was won by O’Connell, my 
father expressed his certainty that Catholic 
Emancipation must follow inevitably. Itproved 
so. Before another year had passed (that ot 
1829), the hills were covered with bonfires cel- 
ebrating the passing of “ The Bill.” I wasthen 
fifteen, and I well remember climbing to the 
top of a high pillar on the summit of a hill op- 
posite our house, though how the feat was 
achieved I cannot conceive, and standing upon 
it for many minutes, waving a lighted torch 
round my head in the gathering darkness. Alas! 
like the concession of “ Grattan’s Parliament 
in 1782, it had been a concession to fear, not 
to principle; it included, in deference to un 
worthy prejudices, several provisions of a petty 
and offensive character ; and for forty years " 
continued to be unaccompanied by that which, 
thirty years previously, Pitt had perceived t0 
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be its necessary supplement, viz., religious 
equality. The ancient religious patrimony of 
Ireland continued to be the endowment of a 
small minority, and “ Protestant Ascendancy ” 
continued to maintain in Ireland a war of re- 
ligion where otherwise the old war of races 
would soon have been forgotten. 


WueEn Catholic Emancipation wasconceded, 
half the political world thought that Ireland 
was to become a paradise, and the other half, 
that she was to become a pandemonium. They 
were both mistaken ; for several years there was 
no very marked change. In it two antagonis- 
tic parties had long been accustomed to quar- 
reling, and when there was nothing to quarrel 
about, life seemed a little dull, and each of 
them would have been in sympathy with Pa- 
ley, who, when the Archbishop of York boasted 
to him in glowing terms that he and his wife, 
though married for fifty years, had never had 
a difference, replied, “ Mighty flat, my lord, 
mighty flat!” Our home life pursued the even 
tenor of its way. We, the three elder brothers, 
worked at our classics in the morning, and in 
the afternoon took a long walk or a long ride, 
for each of us boasted a horse, though we sel- 
dom rode together; and in the evening there 
was often music, especially when Lord Mon- 
teagle was with us, for he and his sister, my 
mother, had been used to play duets from 
Mozart in their youth, he on the flute and she 
on the pianoforte, and they continued the 
habit in advanced life. At Christmas we used 
to visit at Adare Manor. It was a gay as well 
as a friendly and hospitable house; after din- 
ner we had private theatricals, games of all 
sorts, dances, and, in the day, pleasant wander- 
ings beside the beautiful Maique, which mir- 
tored in waters that, even when swiftest, seldom 
lost their transparency as stately a row of elms, 
uinety feet high, as England herself can boast, 
and the venerable ruins of a castle which be- 
longed to the Kildares, though islanded, as it 
were, in a territory almost all the rest of which 
belonged to the Desmond branch of the same 
Geraldine race. Adare, then as now a singu- 
rly pretty village, had for centuries been a 
valledtown. It had seen many battles, and had 
been more than once burned down; but it was 
mous chiefly for the number of its monastic 
stitutions, still represented by the ruins of a 
Franciscan convent, as well as by one of the 
Innitarian, and one of the Augustinian order, 
he churches of which have been restored, and 
#é now used, one for Catholic, and the other 
bor Protestant worship. The Knights Templars 
once possessed a house at Adare; but its site 
@mnot now be discovered. 

Among our Christmas holidays at Adare 
here is one which I am not likely ever to for- 
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get. About eight miles from the village rises a 
hill eight hundred feet in elevation, with a sin- 
gularly graceful outline, named “‘ Knockfierna,” 
or the “ Hill of the Fairies,” because in pop- 
ular belief it abounded in the “ Good People,” 
then universally believed in by the Gaelic race 
in Ireland. We set off to climb it one day soon 
after breakfast we meaning my two elder 
brothers and I, and the son of our host, Lord 
Adare, afterward well known as Earl of Dun- 
raven, the author of two valuable works, “ Me- 
morials of Adare,” and an excellent work on 
Izish antiquities. Two other members of the 
exploring party were our tutor, and a friend of 
Adare’s several years olderthan he. Itwashard 
walking, especially after the ascent of the hill 
began ; we had to climb many walls and ditches, 
and to force our way through many a narrow 
lane. We had brought noluncheon with us, and 
before we reached the summit the winter sun 
had sunk considerably. We walked about the 
hilltop for some time admiring the view, a very 
fine one, though, like many Irish views, some- 
what dreary, from the comparative absence of 
trees, the amount of moorland intersected by 
winding streams, and the number of ruins, many 
of them modern. All at once we discovered 
that we were faint with hunger, and so much 
fatigued that without refreshment we could 
hardly make our way home. Half-way down 
the hill stood a farm-house. The farmer was 
most courteous, but, alas! there was not a 
morsel of food in his house. What he had he 
gave, and that was cider, for which, like the 
Irish peasant of that day, he would take no 
payment. Each of us drank only one cider- 
glass of it, and we took our departure, cheered, 
but by no means invigorated. After we had 
walked for ten minutes one of us became so 
sleepy that he could hardly walk, and his near- 
est neighbor at once gave him an arm. A lit- 
tle later the same complaint was made by 
another of us, and the same friendly aid was 
forced upon him. But in a few minutes more 
not only were we unable to walk, but we were 
unable to stand, the only exceptions being the 
two among us who were no longer boys — our 
tutor and Adare’s friend. Never shall I forget 
their astonishment first, and afterward their vex- 
ation. They were in some degree in charge of 
us, and the responsibility seemed to rest upon 
them. The Christmas evening was closing 
around us; there was no help near, and appar- 
ently no reason why our sleep should not last 
till sunrise. They argued, they expostulated, 
they pushed us, and they pulled us; but all would 
not do. I was the last to give way; and my 
last recollection is that my second brother had 
just succeeded in climbing to the top of a 
wooden gate, but could not lift his leg over it, 
and lay upon his face along it. Ourtutorstamped 
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up and down the road indulging largely in his 
favorite ejaculation, “ Gracious patience! gra- 
cious patience!” to which my brother replied 
with his last gleam of wakeful intelligence, 
“There is one very amiable trait about you, 
Mr. Johnstone: you are never tired of toast- 
ing your absent friends.” The next moment he 
rolled over and slept beside us in the mud. 
The cider had affected our brains because our 
stomachs were empty. In about a quarter of 
an hour the trance was dissolved almost as sud- 
denly as it fell on us: and we walked forward 
very mirthfully, reaching home just in time to 
hear the dressing-bell ring. Only one light 
shone through the mullioned windows of the 
manor-house; and I remember Adare’s remark 
as we drew near: “ Beside that light my little 
sistersits weeping. She is sure that I am dead.” 
At dinner we told the story of our adventures, 
and it excited much laughter. Lord Dunraven 
“moralized the tale.” ‘“ You see, young gen- 
tlemen, each of you undertook to support and 
guide his neighbor, though notoneof youcould 
take care of himself. That is the way of Ire- 
land. You will help your neighbor best by tak- 
ing care each of himself.” His advice was like 
that of another old Irish gentleman, a relative 
of mine, whose “ good night ” to his grandchil- 
dren often ended with this counsel, “’Take good 
care of yourself, child; and your friends will love 
you all the better.” 

Lord Dunraven was certainly one of the 
most sagacious and remarkable of those whom 
I associated with those old days. He had re- 


presented our county in the House of Com. 
mons in three successive parliaments, and was 
by some regarded as the best speaker among 
the Irish members, though so sensitive was his 
temperament that to address a board of magis- 
trates or of poor-law guardians was to him a 
painful effort. It was in conversation, when he 
forgot that he had an audience, and was only 
thinking aloud, that his keenness of wit, dis- 
criminate selection of language, force, and fe- 
licity of illustration, made themselves most felt. 
He was much given to reflection on practical, 
not abstract, subjects, and held strong opinions 
on the ethics of life, which challenged atten- 
tion all the more because it was never as the 
preacher or the moralist that he spoke, but as 
one recording what observation or experience 
had impressed upon a clear intelligence. | 
well remember his once saying, while a pale 
blue eye kindled with conviction: “ Some peo- 
ple do wrong because they regard that as a 
proof oftheir cleverness. Their cleverness is 
the cleverness of an old Irish beggar-woman 
who has dreamed that she found a crock of 
gold in some particular spot under the wall of 
a neighboring ruin. She rushes to it, kneels 
down, and drags at the loose basement with 
her withered old hands till the stones higher 
up get loosened, and tumble on her head. 
Nothing that is wrong is ever a success except 
forthe moment. The natureof things isagainst 
it. The man who undertakes the enterprise is 
contending against a law or a fate that isirre- 
sistible.” 
Aubrey de Vere. 
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. FOUND the major 

P standing in front of 

Delmonico’s, _ inter- 

viewing a large, bare- 

headed personage, in 

brown cloth spotted 

with brass buttons. 

The major was in 

search of his very 

particular friend, Mr. 

John Hardy of Madison Square, and the per- 

sonage in brown and brass was rather lan- 

guidly indicating, by a limp and undecisive 

forefinger, a route through a section of the city 

which, correctly followed, would have landed 
the major in the East River. 

I knew him by the peculiar slant of his slouch 
hat, the rosy glow of his face, and the way in 
which his trousers clung to the curves ofhis well- 
developed legs, and ended in a sprawl which 


half covered his shoes. I recognized, too, a 
carpet-bag, a ninety-nine-cent affair, an “oc- 
casion,” with galvanized iron clasps and pa- 
per-leather sides—the kind opened with your 
thumb. 
The major— or, to be more definite, Major 


Tom Slocomb of Pocomoke — was from one | 


of the lower counties of the Chesapeake. He 
was supposed to own what remained of a vast 
colonial estate, situated on an island in the 
bay, consisting of several thousand acres of 
land and water,— mostly water,—a manor 
house, once painted white, and a number of out- 
buildings in various stages of dilapidation and 
decay. 

In his early penniless life he had migrated 
from his more northern native State, settled in 
the county, and, shortly after his arrival, had 
married the relict of the late lamented Major 
John Talbot of Pocomoke, greatly to the sur- 
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prise and against the protest of many eminent 
Pocomokians, who boasted of the purity and 
antiquity of the Talbot blood, and who could 
not look on in silence, and see it degraded 
and diluted by am alliance with a “ harf strainer 
or worse,” Or, as one possible Talbot heir put 
it, “a picayune, low-down corncracker, suh, 
without blood or breedin’.” 

So far as the ancestry of the Slocomb family 
was concerned, it was, I regret to say, a trifle 
indefinite. It really could not, with any de- 
oree of certainty, be traced back farther than 
the day of the major’s arrival at Pocomoke, not- 
withstanding the major’s several claims that 
his ancestors came over in the Mayflower, that 
his grandfather fought with General Washing- 
ton, and that his own early life had been spent 
on the James River. These statements, to 
thoughtful Pocomokians, seemed so conflict- 
ing and improbable, that his neighbors and ac- 
quaintancesascribed them tothat total disregard 
for salient facts which characterized the ma- 
jor’s speech, or to the vagaries of that rich and 
vivid imagination which made his conquest of 
the widow so easy and complete. 

Gradually, however, through the influence 
of his wife, and of his own unruffled good-hu- 
mor and unselfishness, the antipathy wore off. 
As years sped on, no one, except the proudest 
and loftiest Pocomokian, would have cared to 
trace the Slocomb blood any farther back than 
the graft upon the Talbot tree. Neither did 
themajor. In fact, the brief honeymoon of five 
years left so profound an impression upon his 
after life that, to use his own words, his birth 
and marriage had occurred at the identical 
moment —he had never lived until then. 

There was no question in the minds of his 
neighbors but the major, in his endeavor to 
keep up to the traditions of his estimable wife’s 
first husband, did maintain his new social posi- 
tion with more than ordinary liberality. Like 
all new vigorous grafts on an old stock, he not 
only blossomed out with extraordinary rich- 
ness, but in the process converted the support- 
ing family tree into a safe conduit for his own 
daily sap. In fact, it was universally admitted 
that could the constant drain of his hospitality 
and its contingent expenditures have been 
brought clearly to the attention of the original 
proprietor of the estate, its draft-power was 
generous enough to have raised that distin- 
guished military gentleman out of his grave. 
_With the laudable desire of conciliating the 
nghtful owners of the soil, the major had, in- 
deed, not only espoused with all the ardor of 
the new settler their several articles of politi- 
cal faith,— loyalty to the State, belief in the 
justice and.humanity of slavery, and the om- 
potent rights of man— white, of course,— 
but he had, too, strange to say, fallen into the 
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peculiar pronunciation of his Southern friends, 
dropping his final g’s, and slurring his 7’s, thus 
acquiring that soft cadence of speech which 
makes their dialect so delicious. 

As to his title of “ Major,” no one in or out 
of the county could tell where it originated. 
So far as the records of his county showed, he 
had belonged to no regularly organized com- 
pany of militia, neither had he won his laurels 
on either side during the war; nor yet had the 
shifting politics of his State ever made it ne- 
cessary for its chief magistrate to honor him 
with a staff appointment of like grade. When 
pressed, he would tell you confidentially that 
he had really inherited the title from his wife, 
whose first husband, as was well known, had 
earned and borne that military distinction ; 
adding tenderly, that she had been so long ac- 
customed to the honor that he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to continue it; he had held 
on to it after her death simply out of respect 
to her memory. It was such delicate adap- 
tability as this, such consideration as to details, 
coupled with so genuine an admiration for one 
of the best blood in the county,— Mrs. Talbot 
had been of excellent family, a Tolman of 
Kent County,—that helped to make a place 
for the major among his neighbors, and even to 
gain for him a certain kind of popularity among 
his adopted associates. “ My dear friends,” he 
would say, when, after her death, some new ex- 
travagance was commented upon, “ I felt lowed 
it to the memory of that queen among women, 
suh — Major Talbot’s widow.” 

But the major was still interviewing Delmon- 
ico’s flunky, oblivious of everything but the 
purpose in view, when I touched his shoulder, 
and extended my hand. 

“God blessme! Not you? Well, by gravy! 
Here, now, colonel, you can tell me where Jack 
Hardy lives. I’ve been for half an hour walkin’ 
round this garden lookin’ for him. I lost the 
letter with the number in it, so I came over 
here to Delmonico’s — Jack dines here often, I 
know, ’cause he told me so. I was at his quar- 
ters once myself, but ’t was in the night. I am 
completely bamboozled. Left home yesterday 
— brought up a couple of thoroughbred dogs 
that the owner would n’t trust with anybody 
but me, and then, too, I wanted to see Jack.” 

I am nota colonel of course, but promotions 
are easy with the major. 

“Certainly; Jack lives right opposite. Give 
me your bag.” 

He refused, and rattled on, upbraiding me 
for not coming down to Crab Island last spring 
with the “ boys” when the ducks were flying, 
punctuating his remarks here and there with 
his delight at seeing me looking so well, his 
joy at being near enough to Jack to shake the 
dear fellow by the hand, and the inexpressible 
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ecstasy of being once more in New York, the 
center of fashion and wealth, “with mo’ com- 
fo’t to the square inch than any other spot on 
this terrestrial ball.” 

Crab Island, it is well to add, is the landed 
estate formerly belonging to the first, original, 
and genuine major, afterward to his wife, and 
then through moral suasion, a high sense of 
wifely duty, and a cast-iron will and testament, 
—the first exercised by the major, the second 
possessed by the wife, despite the Pocomokians, 
and the third compiled by her lawyer,— finally 
becoming the property of the major himself. In 
late years, however, I regret to say that either 
the major’s habits, his generosity, or his desire 
to keep up the establishment-purely out of re- 
spect to her memory, had compelled him to 
part with certain proprietary interests in the 
estate to the mortgage department of a grasp- 
ing insurance company, in the proportion of a 
proverbial picnic oyster stew — one part.oyster 
and nine parts hot water. I regret also to be 
obliged to state that the major’s interest did 
not lie in the oyster, but that it did in the hot 
water — boiling hot when the interest fell due. 

The “ boys” referred to were members of a 
certain “ Ducking Club” situated within rifle- 
shot of the major’s house on the island, of which 
Hardy was president. They all delighted in 
the major’s society, really loving him for many 
qualities known only to his intimates. 

Hardy, I knew, wasnotathome. This, how- 
ever, never prevented his colored servant, Jef- 
ferson, from being always ready at a moment’s 
notice to welcome the unexpected friend. In 
another instant I had rung Hardy’s bell,— third 
onright,—and Jefferson, in faultless evening at- 
tire, was carrying the major’s “occasion” to 
the suite of apartments on the third floor front. 

Jefferson needs a word of comment. Although 
born and bred a slave, he is the product of a 
newer and higher civilization. There is, to be 
exact, hardly a trace of the old South left in him 
— hardly a mark of the pit of slavery from which 
he was digged. His speech is as faultless as his 
dress, even if, like it, a trifle ornate. He isclean, 
close-shaven, immaculate, well-groomed, silent 
— reminding me always of amahogany-colored 
Greek professor, even to his eye-glasses. He 
keeps his rooms in admirable order, and his 
household accounts with absolute accuracy; 
never spilled a drop of claret, mixed a warm 
cocktail, or served a cold plate in his life; is 
devoted to Hardy, and so punctiliously polite 
to his master’s friends and guests that it is a 
pleasure to have him serve you. 

Strange to say, this punctilious politeness does 
not extend to the major, and since the occur- 
rence of an incident connected with this very 
bag to be related shortly, it has ceased alto- 
gether. Whether it is that Jefferson has always 
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seen through the peculiar varhish that makes 
bright the major’s veneer, or whether in an yp. 
guarded moment, on a previous visit, the ma. 
jor gave way to some such outburst as he would 
have inflicted upon the domestics ofhis own es. 
tablishment, forgetting for the time the superior 
position to which Jefferson’s breeding and ed. 
ucation entitled him, I cannot say, but certain 
it is that while to all outward appearances Jef. 
ferson served the major with every indication 
of attention and humility, I could see underit 
all a quiet reserve which marked the line of un- 
qualified disapproval. This was evident even 
in the way he carried the major’s bag — hold- 
ing it out by the straps, not as became the 
handling of a receptacle containing a gentle 
man’s wardrobe, but by the neck, so to speak 
— as a dog to be dropped in the gutter. 

He unpacked this bag, of course, and with 
the same perfunctory care that he would have 
bestowed on the contents of a Bond street 
Gladstone, smothering his contempt forits con- 
tents, and indulging in a prolonged chuckle 
when he found no trace of a most important 
part of a gentleman’s wardrobe. It was, there- 
fore, with a certain grim humor that, when he 
showed the major to his room that night, he 
led gradually up to a question which the un- 
packing a few hours before had rendered in- 
evitable. 

“ Mr. Hardy’s orders are that I should inform 
every gentleman when he retires that there ’s 
plenty of whisky and cigars on the sideboard, 
and that —” here Jefferson glanced at the bag 
— “and thatifany gentleman came unprepared 
there was a pair of pajams in the closet.” 

“ Pajams! I never wore a pair of ’em in 
my life, Jefferson; but you can put the whisky 
and the cigars on the chair by my bed, in case I 
wake in the night.” 

When Jefferson, in answer to my inquiries as 
to how the major had passed the night, related 
this incident to me the following morning, I 
could still detect, under all his deference and 
respect toward his master’s guest, a. certain man- 
ner and air plainly implying that, so far as the 
major and himself were concerned, every other 
but the most diplomatic of relations had been 
suspended. 

The major, by the time I arrived the next 
day, was in full possession of my friend’s home. 
The only change in his dress was in the appear 
ance of his shoes, polished by Jefferson to 4 
point verging on patent leather, and the adop- 
tion of a black alpaca coat, which, although tt 
wrinkled at theseams with a certain home-made 
air, still fitted his fat shoulders very well. To 
this were added a fresh shirt and collar, a white 
tie, nankeen vest, and the same tight-fitting, 
splay-footed trousers, enriched by a crease 0! 
Jefferson’s own making. 
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As he lay sprawled out on Hardy’s divan, 
with his round, rosy, clean-shaven face, good- 
humored mouth, and white teeth, the whole en- 
livened by a pair of twinkling eyes, you forgot 
for the moment that he was not really the sole 
owner oftheestablishment. Further intercourse 
thoroughly convinced you of a similar lapse of 
memory on the part of the major. 

“My dear colonel, let me welcome you to 
my New York home!” he exclaimed, without 
rising from thedivan. “ Draw up a chair; have 
a mouthful of mocha? Jefferson makes it de- 
licious. Or shall I call him to broil another 
po’ter-house steak? No? Then let me ring 
for some cigars,” and he touched the bell. 

To lie on a divan, reach out one arm, and, 
with the expenditure of less energy than would 
open a match-box, to press a button summon- 
ing an attendant with all the unlimited com- 
forts of life —juleps, cigars, coffee, cocktails, 
morning papers, fans, matches out of arm’s 
reach, everything that soul could covet and 
heart long for; to see all these several com- 


modities and luxuries develop, take shape, and 
materialize while he lay flat on his back —this 
to the major was civilization. 

“But, colonel, befo’ you sit down, fling yo’ 
eye over that garden in the square. 
her springtime, suh!” 

I agreed with the major, and was about to 


Nature in 


take in the view over the tree-tops, when he 
tucked another cushion under his head, elon- 
gated his left leg until it reached the window- 
ill, thus completely monopolizing the window, 
and continued without drawing a breath: 

“And I am so comfo’table here. I had a 
po’ter-house steak this mornin’ — you ’re sure 
you won’t have one?” I shook my head. “ A 
po’ter-house steak, suh, that ’ll haunt my mem- 
ory for days. We, of co’se, have at home ev- 
ery variety of fish, plenty of soft-shell crabs, 
and ’casionally a canvasback, when Hardy or 
some of my friends are lucky enough to hit 
one, but no meat that is wo’th the cookin’. 
by the by, I ’ve come to take Jack home with 
me; the early strawberries are in their prime, 
now. You will join us, of course ?” 

Before I could reply, Jefferson entered the 
room, laid a tray of cigars and cigarettes with 
asmall silver alcohol lamp at my elbow, and, 
with a certain inquiring and, I thought, slightly 
surprised glance at the major’s sprawling atti- 
tude, noiselessly withdrew. The major must 
lave caught the expression on Jefferson’s face, 
ior he dropped his telescope leg, and straight- 
ened up his back, with the sudden awkward 
movement of a similarly placed lounger sur- 
prised by a lady in a hotel parlor. The inci- 
dent, too, seemed to knock the enthusiasm out 
of him, for after a moment he exclaimed in 
rather a subdued tone: 
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“ Rather remarkable nigger, this servant of 
Jack’s. I s’pose it is the influence of yo’ New 
York ways, but-I am not accustomed to his 
kind.” 

I began to defend Jefferson, but he raised 
both hands in protest: 

* Yes, I know — education and thirty dol- 
larsa month. All very fine, but give me the old 
house-servants of the South — the old Antho- 
nys, and Keziahs, and Rachels. They never 
went about rigged up like a stick of black seal- 
ing-wax in a suit of black co’t-plaster. They 
were easy-goin’ and comfortable. Yo’ interest 
was their interest; they bore yo’ name, looked 
after yo’ children, and could look after yo’ 
house, too. Now see this nigger of Jack’s; he’s 
better dressed than I am, tips round as solemn 
on his toes as a marsh-crane, and yet I ’ll bet a 
dollar he ’s as slick and cold-hearted as a high- 
water clam. That ’s what education has done 
for him. What comfort could anybody have with 
half a dozen such tombstones standin’ behind 
his chair, and watchin’ every mouthful that went 
down his throat? 

“You never knew Anthony, my old butler ? 
Well, I want to tell you, he was a servant, he 
was. During Mrs. Slocomb’s life”— here the 
major assumed a reminiscent air, pinching his 
fat chin with his thumb and forefinger — “ we 
had, of co’se, a lot of niggers; but this man 
Anthony! By gravy! when he filled yo’ glass 
with some of the old Madeira that had rusted 
away in my cellar for half a century,”—here 
the major slipped his thumb into the arm-hole 
of his vest,— “it tasted like the nectar of the 
gods, just from the way Anthony poured it out. 

“But you ought to have seen him move 
round the table when dinner was over! He’d 
draw himself up like a drum-major, and throw 
back the mahogany doors for the ladies to re- 
tire, with an airthat wascaptivatin’.” The major 
was now on his feet—his reminiscent mood 
was one of his best. “That ’s been a good many 
years ago, colonel, but I can see him now just 
as plain as if he stood before me, with his white 
cotton gloves, white vest, and green coat with 
brass buttons, standin’ behind Mrs. Slocomb’s 
chair. I can see the old sidebo’d, suh, covered 
with George III. silver, heirlooms of a cen- 
tury ”’— here the major passed his hand across 
his eyes with a trance-like movement; “I 
can see the great Italian marble mantels sup- 
po’ted on lions’ heads, the inlaid floor and 
wainscotin’”’—here the major sank upon the 
divan again, shutting both eyes reverently, as 
if these memories of the past were a sort of re- 
ligion with him. 

«“ And the way those niggers loved us! Sit 
down here, and let me tell you.” I obeyed 
cheerfully. One of the major’s most delightful 
accomplishments was his complete mastery of 
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the art of story-telling. “ I once received,” con- 
tinued the major, “a telegram from a very 
intimate friend of mine, a distinguished Balti- 
morean,—the Nestor of the Maryland bar, 
suh,— informin’ me that he was on his way 
South, and that he would make my house his 
home on the followin’ night.” The major’s eyes 
were still shut. He had passed out of his rev- 
erential mood, but the effort to be absolutely 
exact demanded concentration. 

“ T immediately called up Anthony, and told 
him that Judge Spofford of the Supreme Co’t 
of Maryland would arrive the next day, and 
that I wanted the best dinner that could be 
served in the county, and the best bottle of 
wine in my cellar.” The facts having been cor- 
rectly stated, the major assumed his normal 
facial expression. 

“ What I’mtellin’ you occurred after the war, 
remember, when putty near everybody down 
our way was busted. Most of our niggers had 
run away — all ’cept our old house-servants, 
who never forgot our family pride and our no- 
ble struggle to keep up appearances. Well,suh, 
when Spofford arrived Anthony carried his bag 
to his room, and when dinner was announced, 
if it was my own table, I must say that it cert’ly 
did fa’rly groan with the delicacies of the sea- 
son. After the crabs had been taken off,— we 
were alone, Mrs. Slocomb havin’ gone to Bal- 
timo’,— I said to the judge : ‘ Yo’ Honor, I am 
now about to delight yo’ palate with the very 
best bottle of old Madeira that ever passed yo’ 
lips. A wine that will warm yo’ heart, and un- 
button the top button of yo’ vest. It is part of 
a special importation presented to Mrs. Slo- 
comb’s father by the captain of one of his ships 
— Anthony, go down into the wine-cellar, the 
inner cellar, Anthony, and bring me a bottle of 
that old Madeira of ’37—stop, Anthony; make 
it ’39. I think, judge, it is a little dryer.’ Well, 
Anthony bowed, and left the room, and in a few 
moments he came back, set a lighted candle 
on the mantel, and, leanin’ over my chair, said 
in a loud whisper: ‘ De cellar am locked, suh, 
and I’m ’feard Mis’ Slocomb dun tuk de key.’ 

“«¢ Well, s’pose she has,’ I said; ‘put yo’ 
knee against it, and fo’ce the do’,’ 

“ Here the judge called out, ‘ Why, major, I 
could n’t think of —’ 

“ ¢ Now yo’ Honor,’ said I, ‘ please don’t say 
aword, Thisis my affair. The lock is not of the 
slightest consequence. I’m d—d if you sha’n’t 
taste that wine, if I have to blow out the cel- 
lar walls.’ 

“ Now I want to tell you, colonel, that at 
that time I had n’t had a bottle of any kind 
of wine in my cellar for five years.” Here the 
major shut one eye, laid his forefinger against 
his nose, and gave vent to a smothered chuckle 
that fully explained his own sense of the joke. 
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“T did n’t, of co’se, want to tell the judge so, 
I knew it would only distress him to know how 
badly pressed we were, and then, you see, he 
had sort of come upon me unawares —” this 
seriously, as if, after all, I now had the true rea. 
son. “Ina few minutes back comes Anthony 
solemn as an owl. ‘ Major,’ said he, ‘I done did 
all I c’u’d, an’ dere ain’t no way ’cept breakin’ 
down de do’. Las’ time I done dat, Mis’ Slo. 
comb neber forgib me fer a week.’ 

“The judge jumped up. ‘ Major, I won't 
have you breakin’ yo’ locks and annoyin’ Mr, 
Slocomb, and I ought not to drink yo’ high- 
flavored Madeira, neither; my doctor told me 
only last week I must stop that kind of thing, 
If yo’ servant will go up-stairs and get a bottle 
of whisky out of my bag, it ’s just what I ought 
to drink.’ 

“* « Of co’se, yo’ Honor,’ I said, ‘ when you 
put it on a matter of yo’ health I am helpless; 
that paralyzes my hospitality; I have nota 
word to say. Anthony, go up-stairs and getthe 
bottle.’ And we drank the judge’s whisky! 
Now see the devotion and loyalty of that old 
negroservant! Do you think this marsh-crane 
of Jack’s —” 

Here the subject of his criticism opened the 
door, ushering in half a dozen gentlemen, and 
among them the rightful host, just returned 
after a week’s absence — cutting off the major’s 
outburst, and producing another equally ex- 
plosive: 

“ Why, Jack!” 

Before the two men grasp hands I must, in 
all justice to the major, say that he not only 
had a sincere admiration for Jack’s surround- 
ings, but also for Jack himself, and that while 
he had not the slightest compunction in shar- 
ing or, for that matter, monopolizing his hos- 
pitality, he would have been equally generous 
in return had it been possible for him to re- 
vive the old days, and to afford a menage 
equally lavish. 

It is needless for me to make a like state- 
ment for Jack. One half the major’s age, 
trained to practical business life from boyhood, 
frank, spontaneous, every inch a man, kindly 
natured, a deep student, for one so young, o! 
men as well as of books, it was not to be 
wondered at that not only the major but that 
every one else who knew him loved him. The 
major really interested him enormously. He 
represented a type which was new to him, and 
which it delighted him to study. The major’ 
heartiness, his magnificent disregard for meum 
and ¢wum, his unique and picturesque men- 
dacity, his grandiloquent manners at tmé, 
studied, as he knew, from some example 0! 
the old régime, whom he either consciously 0 
unconsciously imitated, his peculiar devotion 
to the memory of his late wife —all appealed 
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to Jack’s sense of humor, and to his enjoyment 
of anything out of the common. Under all this 
he saw, too, away down in the major’s heart, 
beneath these several layers, a substratum of 
true kindness and tenderness. 

This kindness, I know, pleased Jack best 
of all. 

So when the major sprang up in delight, 
calling out, “ Why, Jack!” it was with very 
genuine, although quite opposite individual, 
ympathies, that the two men shook hands. 
It was beautiful, too, to see the major wel- 
come Jack to his own apartments, dragging up 
the most comfortable chair in the room, for- 
cing him into it, and tucking a cushion under 
his head, or ringing up Jefferson every few mo- 
ments for some new luxury. These he would 
catch away from that perfectly trained ser- 
vant’s tray, serving them himself, rattling on all 
the time as to how sorry he was that he did not 
know the exact hour at which Jack would ar- 
rive, that he might have had breakfast on the 
table—had it been hot on the road ? — how 
well he was looking, etc. 

It was specially interesting, besides, after 
the proper introductions had been made, to 
note the way in which Jack’s friends, inocu- 
lated with the contagion of the major’s mood, 
and carried away by his breezy, buoyant en- 
thusiasm, encouraged the major to flow on, 
interjecting little asides about his horses and 
farm stock, agreeing to a man that the two- 
year old colt —a pure creation on the moment 
of the major — would certainly beat the record 
and make the major’s fortune, and inquiring 
with great solicitude whether the major felt 
quite sure that the addition to the stables which 
he contemplated would be large enough to ac- 
commodate his stud, with other similar inqui- 
nes which, while indefinite and tentative, were, 
80 to speak, but flies thrown out on the stream 
of talk —the major rising continuously, seiz- 
ing the bait, and rushing headlong over sunken 
rocks and through tangled vines of the im- 
probable in a way that would have done credit 
toa Munchausen of older date. As for Jack, 
he let him runon. One plank in the platform 
of his hospitality was to give every guest a free 
rein. 

Before the men separated for the day, the 
major had invited each individual person to 
make Crab Island his home for the balance 
ofhis life, regretting that no woman now graced 
his table since Mrs. Slocomb’s death,— “ Ma- 
jor Talbot’s widow — Major John Talbot of 
focomoke, suh,”— placing his stables, his cel- 
lar, and his servants at their disposal, and ar- 
fanging for everybody to meet everybody else 
the following day in Baltimore, the major 
starting that night, and Jack and his friends the 
next day. The whole party would then take 
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passage on board one of the Chesapeake Bay 
boats, arriving off Crab Island at daylight the 
succeeding morning. 

This was said with a spring and joyousness 
of manner, and a certain quickness of move- 
ment, that would surprise those unfamiliar with 
some of the peculiarities of Widow Talbot's 
second husband. For with that true spirit of 
vagabondage which saturated him, next to the 
exquisite luxury of lying sprawled on a lounge 
with a noiseless servant attached to the other 
end of an electric wire, nothing delighted the 
major so much as an outing, and no member 
of any such junketing party, be it said, was 
more popular every hour of the journey. He 
could be host, servant, cook, chambermaid, 
errand-boy, and grand seigneur again in the 
same hour, adapting himself to every emer- 
gency that arose. His good humor was peren- 
nial, unceasing, one constant flow, and never 
checked. He took care of the dogs, unpacked 
the bags, laid out everybody’s linen, saw that 
the sheets were dry, received all callers so 
that the boys might sleep in the afternoon, 
did all the disagreeable and uncomfortable 
things himself, and let everybody else have 
all the fun. He did all this unconsciously, gra- 
ciously, and simply because he could not help 
it. When the outing ended, you parted from 
him with all the regret that you would from 
some chum of your college days. As for him, 
he never wanted it to end. There was no of- 
fice, nor law case, nor sick patient, nor ugly 
partner, nor complication of any kind, com- 
mercial, social, or professional, which could af- 
fectthe major. For him life was one prolonged 
drift: so long as the last man remained he 
could stay. When he left, if there was enough 
in the larder to last over night, the major al- 
ways made another day of it. 


Il, 


THE major was standing on the wharf in Bal- 
timore, nervously consulting his watch, when 
Jack and I stepped from a cab next day. 

“ Well, by gravy! is this all? Where are the 
others ?” 

“They ll be down in the morning, major,” 
said Jack. “Whereshall wesend this baggage?” 

“ Here, just give itto me! Po’ter, fo’fer /” in 
a stentorian voice — “Take these bags and 
guns, and put ’em on the upper deck alongside 
of my luggage. Now, gentlemen, just a sip of 
somethin’ befo’ they haul the gang-plank — 
we ’ve six minutes yet.” 

The bar was opposite the landing. On the 
way over, the major confided to Jack full in- 
formation regarding the state-rooms, remark- 
ing that he had selected the “ fo’ best on the 
upper deck,” and that he would have paid 
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for them himself only a friend had disappointed 
him. It was evident that the major had deter- 
mined that the hospitality of his State should 
begin near the border-line, even if Jack paid 
the bills. 

It was evident, too, that the barkeeper knew 
his peculiarities, for a tall, black bottle with a 
movable cork —a porcelain marble confined 
in a miniature bird-cage — was passed to the 
major before he had opened his mouth. When 
he did open it there was no audible protest as 
regards the selection by the barkeeper; and 
when he closed it again it was over a consider- 
able portion of its liquid contents — the flow 
line having fallen some three fingers. It is, how- 
ever, fair to the major to say that only one third 
of this amount was tucked away under his own 
waistcoat. 

The trip down the bay was particularly en- 
joyable, brightened outside on the water by the 
most brilliant of sunsets, the afternoon sky a 
glory of purple and gold, and made gay and de- 
lightful inside the after-cabin by the charm of 
the major’s talk — the whole passenger-list lis- 
tening as he skipped from politics and the fine 
arts to literature, tarrying a moment in his 
flight to discuss a yellow-backed book that had 
just been published, and coming to a full stop 
with the remark : 

“ And you haven't read that book, Jack— 
that scurrilous attack on the industries of the 
South ? My dear fellow! I’m astounded that 
a man of yo’ gifts should not — here — just do 
me the favor to look through my baggage on 
the upper deck, and bring me a couple of books 
lyin’ on top of my dressin’-case.” 

“ Which trunk, maior ? ” asked Jack, a slight 
smile playing around his mouth. 

“Why, my sole-leather trunk, of co’se; or 
perhaps that English hat-box — no, stop, Jack, 
come to think, itisinthesmall valise. Here, take 
my keys,” said the major, straightening his back, 
squeezing his fat hand into the pocket of his 
skin-tight trousers, and fishing up with his fore- 
finger a small bunch of keys. “ Right on top, 
Jack, you can’t miss it.” 

“ Isn’t he just too lovely for anything ? ” said 
Jack to me, when we reached the upper deck 
—I had followed him out. “ He’s wearing 
now the only decent suit of clothes he owns, and 
the rest of his wardrobe you could stuff into a 
band-box. English sole-leather trunk! Here, 
put your thumb on that catch,” and he threw 
out the major’s bag — the one, of course, that 
Jefferson unpacked, with the galvanized-iron 
clasps and paper-leather sides. 

It seemed more rotund, and heavier, and 
more important looking than when I handled 
it that afternoon in front of Delmonico’s, with 
rather a well-fed, even a bloated, appearance. 
The clasps, too, seemed to have all they could 
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do to keep its mouth shut, while the hinges 
bulged in an ominous way. 

I started one clasp, the other gave way with 
a burst, and the next instant, to my horror, the 
major’s wardrobe littered the deck. First the 
books, then a package of tobacco, then the one 
shirt, porcelain-finished collars, and the other 
necessaries, including a pair of slippers and a 
comb. Next, three bundles loosely wrapped, 
one containing two wax dolls, the others 
some small toys, and a cheap Noah’s ark, 
and last of all, wrapped up in coarse, yellow 
butcher’s paper, stained and moist, a freshly 
cut porter-house steak. : 

Jack roared with laughter, as he replaced 
the contents. “ Yes; toys for the little chil- 
dren— he never goes back without something 
for them if it takes his last dollar; tobacco for 
his old cook, Rachel ; not a thing for himself, 
you see—and this steak! Who do you sup. 
pose he bought that for?” 

“ Did you find it?” called out the major, 
as we reéntered the cabin. 

“Yes; but it was n’t in the English trunk,” 
said Jack, handing back the keys. 

“ Of co’se not ; did n’t I tell you it was in 
the small bag? Now, gentlemen, listen !” tum- 
ing the leaves. ‘‘ Here is a man who has the 
impertinence to say that our industries are par- 
alyzed. It is not our industries; it is our peo- 
ple. Robbed of their patrimony, their fields 
laid waste, their estates confiscated by a sys- 
tem of foreclosure lackin’ every vestige of de- 
cency and co’tesy,—Shylocks wantin’ their 
pound of flesh on the very hourand day,— why 
should n’t they be paralyzed?” He laughed 
heartily. “ You know Colonel Dorsey Kent, 
Jack, don’t you?” 

Jack did not, but the owners of several names 
on the passenger-list did, nodding their heads, 
and hitching their camp-stools closer. 

“‘ Well, Kent was the only man I ever knew 
who ever held out against the damnable oli- 
garchy.” 

Here an old fellow in a butternut suit, with 
a half-moon of white whiskers tied under his 
chin, leaned forward in rapt attention. 

The major braced himself, and continued: 
“ Kent, gentlemen, as many of you know, lived 
with his maiden sister over on Tinker Neck, 
on the same piece of ground where he was 
bo’n. She had a life interest in the house and 
property, and it was so nominated in the bond. 
Well, when it got downto hog and hominy, and 
very little of that, she told Kent she was goin’ 
to let the place to a strawberry-planter from 
Philadelphia, and go to Baltimo’ to teach 
school. She was sorry to break up the home, 
but there was nothin’ else to do. Well, it hut 
Kent, for he was a very tender-hearted man. 

“You don’t say so, Jane,’ said he, ‘and you 
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rised here! Is n’t that very sudden?’ She 
told him it was, and asked him what he was 
going to do? 

«Me, Jane? Isha’n’'t do anythin’. I shall 
say here. If your money affairs are so badly 
nixed up that you ’re obliged to leave yo’ home, 
[am very deeply grieved, but I am powerless 
tohelp. I am not responsible for the way this 
war ended. I was born here, and here I am 
going to stay.” And he did. She rented him 
vith the house —he to have three meals a day, 
and a room over the kitchen. 

“For two years after that Kent was so dis- 
gusted with life, and the turn of events, that he 
ised to lie out on a rawhide, under a big syca- 
more-tree in front of the po’ch, and get a farm 
nigger to pull him round into the shade by the 
ail of the hide, till the grass was wore as bare 
ayo’ hand. Then he got a bias-cut rockin’- 
chair, and rocked himself round. 

“The strawberry man said, of co’se, that he 
was too lazy to live. But I look deeper than 
that. To me, gentlemen, it was a crushin’, si- 
lent protest against the money power of our 
times. And it never broke his spirit, neither. 
Why, when the census man came down the year 
befo’ his death, he found the colonel sittin’ in 
his rockin’-chair bare-headed. Without havin’ 
the decency to take off his own hat, or even 
ak Kent’s permission, the census man began 
askin’ questions— all kinds, as those fellows do. 
Colonel Kent let him ramble on for a while, 
then he brought him up standin’ — 

“*Who did you say you were, suh ?’ 

“«The United States census-taker.’ 

“Ah, a message from the enemy. 
seat on the grass.’ 

“*Tt’s only a matter of form,’ said the man. 

“*So I presume, and very bad form, suh,’ 
looking at the hat still on the man’s head. 
‘But go on.’ 

“*Well, what ’s yo’ business?’ asked the 
agent. 

“* My business, suh ?’ said the colonel, risin’ 
from his chair, mad clear through —‘I ’ve no 
business, suh. Iam a prisoner of war waitin’ to 
beexchanged!’and he stomped into the house.” 

Here the major burst into a laugh, straigh- 
tened himself up to his full height, squeezed the 
keys back into his pocket, and said he must take 

alook into the state-rooms on the deck to see 
ifthey were all ready for his friends for the night. 

Some hours later, when I turned in for the 
night, he was still talking, his hearty laugh ring- 
ing out every few moments. Only the white- 

thiskered man wasleft. The other camp-stools 
were empty. 


Take a 


Ill. 


At early dawn the steamboat slowed down; 
4 scow, manned by two barefooted negroes 


with sweep oars, rounded to, and in a few mo- 
ments the major, two guns, two valises, Jack, 
and I were safely landed on its wet bottom, 
the major’s bag with its precious contents 
stowed between his knees. 

A mile or more away lay Crab Island, the 
landed estate of our host —a delicate, green 
thread on the horizon line, broken by two knots, 
one evidently a large house with chimneys, and 
the other a clump of trees. The larger knot 
proved to be the manor house that sheltered 
the belongings of the major, with the wine-cel- 
lars of marvelous vintage, the tablethat groaned, 
the folding mahogany doors that swung back 
for bevies of beauties, and perhaps, for all I 
knew, the gray-haired, ebony butler in the green 
coat. The smaller knot, Jack said, screened from 
public view the little club-house belonging to 
his friends and himself. 

With the first gleam of the rising sun there 
came into view on the near end of the island 
the rickety outline ofa palsied old dock, clutch- 
ing with one arm a group of piles anchored in 
the marsh grass, and extending the other as if 
in welcome to the slow-moving scow. We ac- 
cepted the invitation, threw a line over a thumb 
of a pile, and in five minutes were seated in a 
country stage. Ten more, and we backed up to 
an old-fashioned colonial porch, with sloping 
roof and dormer windows supported by high 
white columns. Leaning over the broken rail- 
ing of the porch was a half-grown negro boy, 
hatless and bare-footed ; inside the door, look- 
ing furtively out, half concealing her face with 
her apron, stood an old negro woman, her head 
bound with a bandana kerchief, while peep- 
ing from behind an outbuilding was a group 
of children in sunbonnets and straw hats — 
“the farmer’s boys and girls,” the major said, 
waving his hand, as we drove up, his eyes bright- 
ening. Then there was the usual collection of 
farm-yard fowl, beside two great hounds, who 
visited each one of us in turn, their noses rub- 
bing our knees. 

If the major, now that he was on his native 
heath, and in full sight of his surroundings, real- 
ized in his own mind any difference between 
the Eldorado which his eloquence had conjured 
up in my own mind, and the hard, cold facts 
before me, he gave no outward sign. Toall ap- 
pearances, judging from his perfect ease and 
good temper, the paint-scaled pillars were the 
finest of Carrara marble, the bare floors were 
carpeted with the softest fabrics of Turkish 
looms, and the big, sparsely furnished rooms 
were so many salons, where princes trod in pride 
and fair ladies stepped a measure. 

The only remark he made was in answer to 
a look of surprise on my face when I peered 
curiously into the bare hall, and made a cur- 
sory mental inventory of its contents. 
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“ Yes, colonel ; you will find, I regret to say, 
some slight changes since the old days. Then, 
too, my home is in slight confusion owin’ to the 
spring cleanin’, and a good many things have 
been put away.” 

I looked to Jack for explanation, but if that 
thoroughbred knew where the major had per- 
manently put the last batch of his furniture, or 
whether it had been “ put ” at all, he too gave 
no outward sign. 

As for theservants, were there not old Rachel 
and Sam, chef and valet? What more could 
one want? The major’s voice, too, had lost 
none of its persuasive powers. 

“ Here, Sam, you black imp, carry yo’ Mars- 
ter Jack’s gun and things to my room, and, 
Rachel, take the colonel’s bag to the sea room, 
next to the dinin’-hall. Breakfast in an hour, 
gentlemen, as Mrs. Slocomb used to say.” 

I found only a bed covered with a quilt, an 
old table with small drawers, a wash-stand, 
two chairs, and a desk on three legs. The 
walls were bare except for a fly-stained map 
yellow with age. AsI passed through the sit- 
ting-room, Rachel preceding me with my traps, 
I caught a glimpse of traces of better times. 
There was a plain wooden mantelpiece, a wide 
fireplace with big brass andirons, a sideboard 
with and without brass handles and a limited 
number of claw feet,— which, if brought under 
the spell of the scraper and varnish-pot might 
once more regain its lost estate,— a corner- 
cupboard built into the wall, half full of frag- 
ments of old china, and, to do justice to the 
major’s former statement, there was also a pair 
of dull old mahogany doors with glass knobs 
separating the room from some undiscovered 
unknown territory of bareness and emptiness 
beyond. Anthony might have thrown these 
open for the bevies of beauties so picturesquely 
described by the major, but where were the 
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Chippendale furniture, the George III. Silver, 
the Italian marble mantels with carved lions’ 
heads, the marquetry floors and cabinets ? 

I determined to end my mental suspense, 
The old woman was opening the windows, let- 
ting in the fresh breath of a honeysuckle, and 
framing a view of the sea beyond. 

“‘ How long have you lived here, aunty?” 

**’Most fo’ty years, sah. Long ’fo’ Massa 
John Talbot died.” 

“ Where ’s old Anthony ? ” I said. 

“What Anthony? De fust major’s body- 
servant ?” F 

+: Ves.” 

“Go ’long, honey. He ’s daid dese twenty 
years. Daid two years ’fo’ Massa Slocomb 
married Mis’ Talbot.” 

Wasit, then, another ofthe major’s tributes — 
this whole story of Anthony and the Madeira 
of ’39? How he must have loved this dear 
relict of his military predecessor! 

An hour later the major strolled into the sit- 
— his arm through Jack’s. 

“Grand old place, is it not ?” he said, turn- 
ing tome. “Full of historic interest. Of co’se 
the damnable oligarchy has stripped us, but—” 

Here Aunt Rachel flopped in—her slippers, 
I mean; the sound was distinctly audible. 

‘“* Bre’kfus’, major.” 

“ All right, Rachel. Come, gentlemen!” 

When we were all seated, the major leaned 
back in his chair, toyed with his knife a mo- 
ment, and said with an air of great deliberation: 

** Gentlemen, when I was in New York, I 
discovered that the fashionable dish of the day 
was a po’ter-house steak. So when I knew you 
were coming, I wired my agent in Baltimo’ to 
go to Lexington market, and to send me down 
on ice the best steak he could buy fo’ money. 
It is now befo’ you. Jack, shall I cut you a 
piece of the tenderloin ?” 


F. Hopkinson Smith. 
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‘THE youthful heart in its first sorrow cries: 
“ None suffer as I suffer! None can know 


Such misery and live! 


”? 


and grief’s surprise 


Enhances thus its woe. 


The heart grown old, whom Sorrow leads aside 
From paths of happiness to know her face, 
Submissive breathes: “ Yes; men have lived and died 
By myriads in this place! ” 
And feels, with added pang, that grief as keen 
Is, and has been. 


Lilla Cabot Perry. 
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faT was in this way,” said Fanny. 
tm “Mr. Brinsley brought a letter of 
§ introduction from cousin Frank. 
# You know who Frank is, don’t 
you ? He’s the brother of the 
three Miss Miners.” 
“ Of course,” nodded Law- 
rence; “ even/ianily knows Frank Miner.” 

“ And he knows everybody. But he did n’t 
sty much in his note, and Cordelia has written 
to him since, because she wants to know all 
about Mr. Brinsley; and it appears that Frank 
has only met him once or twice at a club, and 
does n’t know anything about him. However, 
it does n’t matter. The main point is that he 
called the day after we got here, and in twenty- 
four hours we were all in love with him.” 

“Please don’t include yourself,” said Law- 
rence, his delicate face betraying that he winced. 

“T will include myself, because it ’s true,” an- 
swered Fanny, very much inearnest. “I should 
not put it just in that way about myself, perhaps 
— but I took a fancy to him, and I took him to 
drive, and I found that he could drive quite as 
well as I, and we went out riding with a party, 
and he rides like an angel — he really does — 
it’s divine. And then I tried him in the boat, 
and he was good at that, So I began to like 
him very much.” 

“They ’re all excellent reasons for liking a 
man,” observed Lawrence, with a little con- 
tempt. 

“Don’t scoff at things you can’t do yourself,” 
said Fanny, severely. “ It’s not in good taste. 
Besides, I don’t care. All women admire men 
who are stronger and quicker and better with 
their hands than other men. One always thinks 
they must be braver, too.” 

_ “Yes, that’s true,” assented Lawrence, seek- 
ing to retrieve himself by meekness. 

“And they generally are. It takes courage 
toride well, and it needs nerve to handle a boat 
inasquall. I don’t mean to say that you can’t 
be brave if you don’t know how to do those 
things. That would be nonsense. You, for in- 
stance — you could learn. Only nobody has 
nd taught you anything, and you ’re getting 
old.” 
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Lawrence laughed outright, and forgot his 
ill-humor in a moment. 

“Oh, I don’t mean really old,” said Fanny, 
immediately. “I only mean that one ought to 
learn when one is a child, as I did. Then it ’s 
no trouble, you see, and one never forgets. 
Now, Mr. Brinsley began young —” 

“Yes,” interrupted the young man; “ I should 
say so. I’m sorry I did n’t.” 

“So am I. It would have been so nice to 
do things —” 

She stopped abruptly, and pulled up a blade 
of rank grass, which she proceeded to twist 
thoughtfully round her finger. 

“ T should n’t like you to think I was a flirt,” 
she said, suddenly turning her gray eyes upon 
him. 

He met her glance curiously, being consid- 
erably surprised by her remark. 


“ Because I sometimes think I am, myself,” 


she added, still looking at him. “ Do you think 
so?” she asked earnestly. “What is a flirt, 
anyway ?” 

“ A woman who draws a man on for the plea- 
sure of breaking his heart, I suppose,” answered 
Lawrence, keeping his eyes fixed intently on 
hers. 

“Then I ’m only half a flirt,” said Fanny, 
“ because I only draw a man on, without mean- 
ing to break anybody’s heart.” 

“Don’t,” said Lawrence. 
know.” 

“T wonder —” the young girl laughed a little, 
and turned away from his eyes. 

“ What ?” 

“ Whether it really hurts.” She bit the end 
of the grass blade, and slowly tore it with her 
teeth, looking dreamily across the brook. 

“ Don’t try it, at all events.” 

“ Mr. Brinsley does n’t seem to mind.” 

“ Brinsley is n’t a human being,” said Law- 
rence, savagely. 

“What is he, then ?” 

“ A fraud — of some sort. 
hate him!” 

“You ’re hard on Mr. Brinsley,” observed 
Fanny, slowly, and watching her companion 
sideways. 

“ Considering what you’ve been saying about 
him —” 


“Tt hurts, you 


I don’t care. I 
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“T said nothing about him except that I be- 
gan by liking him awfully.” 

“Well — you left the rest to my imagination. 
I did as well as I could. If you did n’t hate 
yourself, you ’d hardly have been telling me 
all this, would you ?” 

“ Oh—I don’t know. I might be going to 
ask your advice about — about him.” 

“Take him out in your boat and drown 
him,” suggested Lawrence. “ That ’s my ad- 
vice about him.” 

“‘ What has he done to you, Mr. Lawrence?” 
inquired Fanny, gravely. “Why do you hate 
him so?” 

“Why? It’s plain enough, it seems to me— 
plain as a— what do you call the thing?” 

“ Plain as a marlinspike, you mean. Only 
it is n’t. I want to know two things. Do you 
think I ’m a flirt? And why do you want me 
to murder poor, innocent Mr. Brinsley? Do 
you mind answering ?” 

Lawrence’s dark eyes began to gleam an- 
grily. He bit his pipe, and pulled at it, though 
it had gone out; then he took it from his lips, 
and answered deliberately. 

“If you area flirt, Miss Trehearne, I don’t 
wish Brinsley any further damage. He ’ll do 
very well in your hands, I ’m sure. I have no 
anxiety.” 

“T would n’t hurt a fly,” said Fanny —“if I 
liked the fly,” she added. 

“T believe the spider said something to the 
same effect when he invited the fly into his 
parlor.” 

At this a dark flush rose in the girl’s cheeks. 

“ You’re rude, Mr. Lawrence,” she said. 

“1 ’m sorry, Miss Trehearne — but you ’re 
unkind, so you ’ll please to excuse me.” 

Instead of flushing, as she did, Lawrence 
turned slowly pale, as was his nature. 

“ Even if I were,— but I ’m not,— that ’s 
no reason why you should be rude.” 

“TJ did n’t mean to be rude,” answered Law- 
rence. “1 don’t see what I said that was so 
very dreadful.” 

“Tt was much worse than anything I said,” 
retorted Fanny, biting 1. »r blade of grass again, 
“because I did n’t say anything at all, you 
know. Oh, well —if you ‘Il say you ’re sorry, 
we ’Il bury it.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Lawrence, without the 
least show of contrition. 

“T was going to tell you such lots of things 
about myself,” said the young girl. “ You’ve 
made me forget themall. What was I talking 
about when we began to fight? I began by 
saying that I liked you, and you ’ve been hor- 
rid ever since. I won’t say that again, at all 
events.” 

“Excuse me; you began by saying that 
you ’d liked Brinsley —liked him awfully, you 
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said. It must have been awful ; anything con. 
nected with Brinsley is necessarily awful,” 

“There you go again. Don’t bolt so—jt 
makes bad running. I told you why I liked 
him so much at first, and you admitted that it 
was natural. Do youremember that ? Well — 
that is n’t all. After I liked him, I began to 
care for him. I told you that, too. Horrid of 
me, was n’t it?” 

“ Horrid!” 

“T wish you would n’t agree with me all the 
time! ” exclaimed Fanny, impatiently. “You 
know I really did care—a little. And then 
one day in the cat-boat he asked me—” she 
stopped, and looked at Lawrence. 

“To marry him? Why don’t you say it? It 
would n’t surprise me a bit.” 

“ No,” said Fanny, slowly; “he did n’t ask 
me to marry him.” 

“ In Heaven’s name, what did he ask you?” 
inquired Lawrence, exasperated to impatience, 

“Oh—TI don’t know. It was something 
about the channel between Bar and Sheep, I 
believe. Nothing very important, anyway. |’m 
not sure that I could remember if I tried.” 

“Then — excuse me, but what ’sthe point?” 

“Oh—I know,” exclaimed Fanny, as 
though suddenly recollecting something. “Not 
that it matters much, but I like to be accurate, 
It was about the bell-buoy off Sheep Porcupine. 
You know, I showed it to you the other day. 
Well—I told him how it had been carried 
away in a storm some time ago, and that this 
was anew one. And the next day I heard him 
telling Augusta all about it, as though he had 
known before, you see.” 

“ Well—that was n’t exactly a crime,” ob- 
served Lawrence, who could not understand 
at all. “ You ’d told him—” 

“ Yes, but he said he remembered the old 
one. That wasimpossible, as he had n’t known 
anything about it. It was a little slip, but it 
made me open my eyes and watch him. I used 
to think he was perfection until then.” 

“Oh, I see. That was when you first began 
to find out that he was n’t quite straight.” 

“Exactly. It made all the difference. I’ve 
caught him more than once since then. The 
other night it was too much for me when he 
talked about the navy, so I promptly smashed 
him. He knows that I know, now.” 

“T should think so. All the same—I don't 
mean to be rude this time, Miss Trehearne—" 

“ Be careful!” 4 

“No; I'll risk it. Just now when you said 
he had ‘asked you’ you stopped short. You 
knew I should believe that you had been going 
to say that he had asked you to marry him, 
did n’t you?” 

“Oh, I know. I could n’t help it. I believe 
I really am a flirt, after all.” 
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«] should n’t like to believe it,” said Law- 
rence, gravely. 

“Nor I, either. I only wanted to see how 
you ’d look if you thought he ’d offered him- 
self just then.” 

«Just then! Do you mean to say that he has 
ofered himself at any other time ? ” 

“Now you ’re rude again—only I forgive 
you, because you don’t know that you are. It’s 
rude to ask such questions, so I ’Il be polite and 
refuse to answer. Not that there ’s any good 
reason why he should n’t have asked me to 
marry him, you know. The fact that you hate 
him is n’t a reason.” 

“But you do yourself.” 

“Not at all. At least, I have n’tsaid so. I 
wish you ’d listen to me, Mr. Lawrence, instead 
of interrupting me with questions every other 
moment. How in the world am I to make a 
confession if you won’t let me say two words?” 

“Are you going to make a confession?” 
asked Lawrence, inctedulously. “ It’s all chaff, 
you know.” 

Fanny turned her cool eyes upon him in- 
stantly. 

“There ’s a lot besides chaff,” she said in a 
very different tone. “I can be in earnest, too, 
when I care.” 

She certainly emphasized the last three words 
ina way which might have meant much, ac- 
companied as they were by her steady look. 
lawrence felt himself growing a little pale 
again, 

“Do you care?” he asked, and his voice 
shook perceptibly. 

“For Mr. Brinsley?” inquired Fanny, in- 
santly changing her tone again, and beginning 
to laugh. 

“No—for me.” 

“For you! Oh, dear, what a question!” 
She laughed outright. 

Lawrence leaned down, and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe against the toe of his heavy 
walking-shoe without saying a word. Then he 
put the pipe into his pocket. She watched him. 

“You ’ve no right to be angry this time,” 
she said; “ but you are.” 

The young man faced her quietly, and waited 
amoment before he spoke. 

“You ’re playing with me,” he said calmly 
and without emphasis, as stating a fact. 

“Of course I am,” laughed Fanny Tre- 
hearne. “ What did you expect? But I ’m 
sorry that you ’ve found it out,” she added, 
with appalling cynicism. “ It won’t be fun any 
more,” 

“Unless we both play,” suggested Lawrence, 
who had either recovered his temper very 
quickly, or possessed a better control over it 
than Fanny had supposed. 

“All right!” she exclaimed cheerfully. 
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“ Let ’s play—let us play! That sounds sol- 
emn, somehow—I wonder why? Oh, of 
course—it ’s like ‘ Let us pray’ in church.” 

Lawrence laughed dryly. 

‘“‘ Let us pray beforehand for the one who 
gets the worst of it,” he said. “ He or she will 
need it. But I shall win at the game, you know. 
That ’s a foregone conclusion.” 

Fanny was surprised and amused at the con- 
fidence he suddenly affected — very unlike his 
habitual modesty and self-effacement. 

“You seem to be pretty sure of yourself,” 
she answered. “ What shall the forfeit be, as 
they say in the children’s games ?” 

“To marry or not to marry, at the discre- 
tion of the winner. I think that ’s fair, don’t 
you ? I should n’t like to propose anything se- 
rious —the head of Roger Brinsley in a charger, 
for instance.” 

Fanny laughed again. 

“ Yes; it ’s very well,” she protested. “ But 
of course the one who loses will be in earnest, 
and the one who wins will not.” 

“‘ He may be by that time,” suggested Law- 
rence. 

** Don’t say ‘ he’ so confidently. I mean to 
win. Besides, are we starting fair ? Of course 
I don’t care an atom for you, but don’t you 
care for me —just a little?” 

“ T!” exclaimed Lawrence. “ What anidea 
He laughed quite as naturally as Fanny her- 
self. “ Do you think that a man in love would 
propose such a game as we are talking about?” 
he asked. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to think,” 
answered the young girl. “ Perhaps I shall 
know in a day or two.” 

She looked down, quite grave again, and 
pulled a bit of fern from the bank, and crushed 
it in her hand, and then smelled it. 

“Don’t you like sweet fern?” she asked, 
holding it out to him. “I love it!” 

“ That ’s why you crush it, I suppose,” said 
Lawrence. 

“It does n’t smell sweet unless you do. Oh 
—I see you are beginning to play the game. 
Very well. Why should we lose time about it ? 
But I wish it were a little better defined. What 
is it we ’re going to do? Won't you explain? 
I ’m so stupid about these things. Are we go- 
ing to flirt for a bet?” 

“ What a speech!” 

“ Because it ’s a plain one? Is that why 
you object to it? After all, that’s what we 
said.” 

“ We only said we ’d play,” answered Law- 
rence. “ Whichever ends by caring must agree 
to marry the winner, if required. But I ’m 
afraid the time ’s too short,” he added more 
gravely. “I’ve only a week more.” 

“ Only a week!” exclaimed Fanny in a tone 
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of disappointment. “Why, I thought there was 
ever so much more. That is n’t nearly time 
enough.” 

“We must play faster, and hope for ‘situa- 
tions,’ as they call them on the stage.” 

“ Oh, the situation is bad enough as it is,” an- 
swered the young girl, with a change of man- 
ner that surprised her companion. “If you only 
knew!” 

“Was that what you were going to tell me 
about ?” asked Lawrence, quickly, and with 
renewed interest. “I thought you were mak- 
ing game of me.” 

“That ’s the trouble! You ’ll never believe 
that I ’m in earnest, now. That ’s the worst 
of practical jokes. Come along! We must be 
going home. The sun ’s behind the hill, and 
ever so low, I’m sure. We sha’n’t get home 
before dusk. How sweet that fern smells! Give 
it back to me, won’t you?” 

They rose, and began to walk homeward in 
the warm shadow of the woods. As before, 
Fanny went first along the narrow path, and 
Lawrence, following close behind her, and 
watching her supple grace as she moved, 
breathed in also the intoxicating perfume of 
the aromatic fern which she still carried in her 
hand. 


IX. 


Tue following afternoon Fanny Trehearne 
announced her intention of riding with Mr. 
Brinsley. 

“1 ’d take you, too,” she said to Lawrence, 
with a singularly cold stare, “only, as you 
can’t ride much, you would n’t enjoy it, you 
know.” 

“ Certainly not,” answered Lawrence, return- 
ing her glance with all coolness. “ I should n’t 
enjoy it at all.” 

“ You might take my cousins out in the boat, 
instead.” 

“ Are they tired of life ?” inquired the young 
man, smiling. “ No. I want to make a sketch 
in the woods. I’ll go out by myself, thank you.” 

“ Do you mean to sketch the place where 
we stopped yesterday ?” 

“ Oh, no; I’m going in quite another di- 
rection. I can’t exactly explain where it is, 
because I ’ve such a bad memory for names 
of roads, and all that. But I can find it.” 

Miss Cordelia Miner looked up from the 
magazine she was reading. 

“You ’re not going to ride alone with Mr. 
Brinsley, are you?” she asked suddenly. 

“Why not?” asked Fanny. “I don’t see 
any reason why I should n’t. It ’s safer than 
riding alone, is n’t it?” 

“I confess I don’t like the idea,” said Miss 
Cordelia. “It looks as though there were 
something.” 
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“Something of what kind?” Fanny watched 
Lawrence’s face. 

“ Something — well — not really an engage- 
ment — but —” 

“ Well — why should n’t I be engaged to 
Mr. Brinsley, if I like?” inquired the young 
girl, arching her brows. 

“ Why, Fanny! I ’m surprised!” And, in- 
deed, Miss Miner seemed so, for she almost 
sprang out of her chair. 

“]T don’t know why you need be horrified, 
though,” retorted Fanny, calmly. “Should 
you be shocked if any one said that you were 
engaged to Mr. Brinsley? What ’s the mat- 
ter with him, anyway ?” she demanded, drop- 
ping into her favorite slang. “ You’d be proud 
to be engaged to him — so would Elizabeth— 
so would Augusta! Then why should n’t I be 
proud if I can get him; I ’m sure he’s 
awfully good-looking, and he rides — like an 
angel.” 

“ An angel jockey,” suggested Lawrence, 
without a smile. 

“ Not at all!” exclaimed Fanny. “ He rides 
like a gentleman, and not in the least like a 
jockey.” 

Miss Cordelia had risen from her chair, and 
turned her back on the young people. 

“ You ’ve no right to say such things to me, 
Fanny,” she said, going slowly toward the win- 
dow. Her voice shook. 

The young girl saw that she was deeply hurt, 
and followed her quickly. 

“ T did n’t mean to be horrid,” said Fanny, 
penitently. “I was only laughing, you know, 
and of course I shall take Stebbins. And I’m 
not engaged to Mr. Brinsley at all.” 

“Why did n’t you say so at once?” asked 
Cordelia, half choking, and turning away her 
face. 

Fanny, unseen by her cousin, glanced at 
Lawrence, and then at the door, and the young 
man departed immediately, leaving the two 
cousins to make peace. 

He did not remain longin the house. Thrust- 
ing a sketch-book and a pencil into his pocket, 
with his pipe and pouch, he went out without 
seeing Fanny again, taking her at her word 
with regard to her plans for the afternoon. An 
hour later he was seated under a tree high upon 
the side of the hill, and almost out of sight of 
the Otter Cliff Road. There was nothing pat- 
ticular in the way of a view from that point, but 
there were endless trees, and Lawrence amused 
himself in making a rough study of a mixed 
group of white pines, firs, and hackmatacks. 

He did not draw very carefully, nor even I0- 
dustriously, and more than once he stopped 
working altogether for a quarter of an hour at 
a time. His principal object in coming had 
been to get out of the way just a little mort 
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promptly and completely than Fanny could 
have expected, His thoughts were much more 
concerned with her than with what he was 
doing. 

Naturally enough, he was trying to under- 
sand the real bent of the girl’s feelings. Setting 
aside the absurd chaff which had formed a good 
deal of the conversation on the previous after- 
noon, he tried to extract from it enough of truth 
to guide him, aiding himself by recalling little 
circumstances as well as words, for the one had 
often belied the other. 

He saw clearly that Fanny Trehearne might 
have said to him, “I like you, but I do not love 
you— win meif youcan!” But it was like her 
to propose to “ flirt for a bet,” being at heart 
perhaps less of a flirt than she laughingly ad- 
mitted herself to be. But that was not the point 
which chiefly interested him. What he wished 
toknow was just how far that undefined liking 
for him extended. To speak in the common 
phrase, he did not “ know where he was” with 
her, and it seemed that he had no means of 
finding out. On the other hand, he knew very 
well indeed that he himself was badly in love. 
The symptoms were not to be mistaken, nor 
had he been in love so often already as to make 
him skeptical as to what he felt. He was more 
distrustful of the result than of the impulse. 

In his opinion Fanny was much too frank 
to be a flirt. Her directness was one of her 
principal charms, though he could not help sus- 
pecting that it must be one of her chief weap- 
ons. A little hesitation is often less deceptive 
thanclear-eyed, outspoken truth. But Lawrence 
was no more able than most men of his age — 
or, indeed, of any age — to follow out a con- 
tinuous train of thought where a woman was 
concerned, It is more often the woman’s per- 
sonality that concerns us unreasoning men 
than the probable direction of her own reason- 
ing about us. We do not make love to an ar- 
gument, so to speak, nor to a set of ideas, nor 
to. a preconceived opinion of our merits or de- 
merits, We make love to our own idea of what 
the woman is—and the depth of our disillu- 
sionment is the measure of our sincerity, when 
ong gasping between the death-blowand the 
death. 

Moreover, what is called nowadays analysis 
ofhuman nature belongs in reality to transcen- 
dental thought. “ Transcendent” is defined as 
designating that which lies beyond the bounds 
ofall possible experience. So far as we know, 
itis beyond those bounds to enter into the 
intelligence of our neighbor, subjectively, to 
identify ourselves with him, and to see and 
understand the world with his eyes and mind. 
It follows that we are never sure of what we 
are doing when we attempt to set down exactly 
another man’s train of thought, and it follows 
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also that few are willing to recognize the result 
as at all resembling the process of which they 
are conscious within themselves, Or certain 
bases, all men can appeal subjectively to all 
men, and all women to all women. But, as be- 
tween the sexes, all observation is objective 
and tentative, whether it be that of the author, 
condemned to analyze a woman’s character, or 
that of the man in love, and attempting to un- 
derstand the woman he loves. 

And further, if we could see —as it is pre- 
tended by some that we can see on paper — 
precisely what is taking place in the intelligence 
of those we meet in the world, our friends would 
be as unrecognizable to us as a dissected man 
is unrecognizable for a human being except in 
the eyes of a doctor. The soul laid bare, dis- 
sected, and turned inside out, with real success, 
would not be recognized by its dearest friend, 
were it ever so truthful a soul. We are all fun- 
damentally and totally incapable of expressing 
exactly what we feel, and, as we have no means 
of conveying truth without some sort of expres- 
sion, we are helpless, and are all more or less 
hopelessly misunderstood — a fact to which, if 
we please, we may ascribe that variety which is 
proverbially said to be the charm of life. Doubt- 
less, this is a literary heresy ; but it is a human 
truth a little above literature. 

Lawrence had never attempted to write a 
book, but as he sat on the slope above the Otter 
Cliff Road, drawing trees, it did not occur to him 
to draw a picture of what he thought about the 
inside of each tree, instead of a representation 
of what he saw. But he made the usual fruitless 
attempt to understand the woman he loved, and 
to reason about her; and failed to do either, 
which is also usual. The conclusion he reached 
was that he loved her, of which he had been 
aware before he had set himself to think it out. 

What he saw was a strong girl’s face, with 
cool, inscrutable gray eyes that never took fire 
and gleamed, nor ever turned dull and vacant. 
Their unchanging steadiness contradicted the 
wayward speech, the sudden, capricious confi- 
dence, even the gay laugh, sometimes. Law- 
rence had a lively impression that whatever 
Fanny said or did, she never meant but one 
thing, whatever that might be. And with this 
impression he was obliged to content himself. 

From the place where he sat he hada glimpse 
between the trees of the road below. On the 
side toward him there was a little open bit of 
meadow where the gorge widened, and a low 
fence with a little ditch separated it from the 
highway. On the hillside above this stretch 
of grass the trees grew here and there, wide 
apart at first, and then by degrees more close to- 
gether. He himself was seated just within the 
thick wood, at the edge of the first underbrush. 

Nowand then people passed along the road— 
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a light buckboard drawn by a pair of bays and 
containing a smart-looking couple, with no 
groom behind; a farmer’s wagon, long, hooded, 
and dusty, dragged at a disjointed trot by a 
broken-down gray horse; a solitary rider, whose 
varnished shoes reflected the sunlight even to 
where Lawrence was sitting ; a couple of pedes- 
trians ; a lad driving a cow; and then another 
buckboard ; and so on. 

Lawrence was thinking of shutting up his 
book and climbing higher up the steep side of 
Newport Mountain —as the hill is called — 
in search of another study, when, glancing down 
through the trees, he saw three riders coming 
slowly along the road,— two in front, and one 
at some distance behind,—a lady and gentle- 
man, and then a groom. His eyes were good, 
and he would have known Fanny Trehearne’s 
figure and bearing even at agreater distance — 
she sat so straight, hands down, elbows in, head 
high, square in her saddle, yet flexible, and all 
moving with every movement of her Kentucky 
thoroughbred. They came nearer, and Law- 
rence saw them distinctly, now. Brinsley was 
beside her. Lawrence laughed to himself at 
the idea that the man could ever have been in 
the marines. He sat the horse he rode much 
more like a Mexican or an Indian than like a 
sailor or a marine. Even at that distance Law- 
rence could not help admiring his really mag- 
nificent figure, for Brinsley’s perfections were 
showy, and massed well afar off. 

The riders reached the point where the lit- 
tle meadow spread out on their left, and to 
Lawrence’s surprise they halted and seemed to 
be consulting about something. They had 
turned toward him, and as they talked, he 
could see that Fanny looked across the mea- 
dow, and up at the woods where he was sit- 
ting. It was of course utterly impossible that 
she should have known where he was, and it 
was almost incredible that she should see him, 
seated low upon the ground in the deep shade, 
when she was only visible to him between the 
stems of the trees. Nevertheless, not caring to 
be discovered, he crouched down among the 
ferns and grasses, still keeping his eye on the 
couple in the road far below. 

Presently he saw Fanny turn her horse’s head, 
walk her to the other side of the road, and turn 
again, facing the meadow. She looked up and 
down the road once, saw that no one was com- 
ing, and put her mare at the fence. It was a 
low one, and the ditch on the outer side was 
neither broad nor deep. The thoroughbred 
cleared it with a contemptuously insignificant 
effort, and cantered a few strides forward into 
the grass, shaking her bony head almost be- 
tween her knees as Fanny brought her to a 
stand and turned again. Brinsley followed her 
on the big Hungarian horse he rode,— Mr. 
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Trehearne’s horse,— jumping the fence and 
ditch, and taking them again almost immed). 
ately, to wait for Fanny on the other side in 
the road. She followed again, and pulled up 
by his side. But they did not ride on at once, 
They seemed to be discussing some point con- 
nected with the place, for they pointed here 
and there as they spoke. Fanny reined in her 
mare and backed a little, as though she were 
going to jump again. The animal seemed ner. 
vous, stamping and pawing, and laying back 
her small ears. 

A hundred yards or more in the direction 
from which they had come the road made a 
short bend round the foot of the spur of the 
hill known as Pickett’s. Just as Fanny put the 
mare at the fence a third time, a coach and four 
turned the corner of the road at a smart pace, 
leaders cantering and wheelers at a long trot. 

Seeing three horses apparently halting in the 
way, some one in the coach sent a terrific and 
discordant blast froma post-horn ringing along 
the road as a warning. At that moment Fan- 
ny’s mare was rising at the bars. She cleared 
them as easily as ever, but on reaching the 
ground instantly bolted across the grass, head 
down, ears back, heels flying. It all happened 
in a moment. The two men, Brinsley and 
groom, knew too much to scare the thorough- 
bred by a pursuit, and, confident in Fanny's 
good riding, sat motionless on their horses in 
the road, after drawing away enough to let the 
coach pass. 

The idiot with the horn continued to blow 
fiercely, and the big vehicle came swinging 
along at a great rate, with clattering of hoofs, 
for the road was hard and dry, baked after a 
recent rain—and with jingling of harness and 
sound of voices. The mare grew more and 
more frightened, and tore up the hillside like 
a flash, directly away from the noise. The 
young girl was a first-rate rider, and knew the 
fearful danger if she should be carried at such 
a pace among the trees. But her strength, great 
as it was for a woman, was not able to pro- 
duce the slightest impression upon the terrified 
creature she rode. ’ 

Lawrence knew nothing ofriding, but the in- 
minent peril of the woman he loved was clear 
to him ina moment. He had a horrible vision 
of the wild-eyed mare tearing straight toward 
him through the trees, wide apart at first, and 
then dangerously near together. 

On they came, the thoroughbred swerving 
violently at one stem after another, the young 
girl’s strong figure swaying to her balance at 
each headlong movement. He could see her 
set face, pale under the tan, and he could see 
the desperate exertion of her strength. He 
sprang forward, and ran down between the 
trees at the top of his speed. 
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X. 


THERE is nothing equal to the absolute fear- 
jessness of a naturally brave man who has no 
experience of the risk he runs, and is bent on 
saving the life of the woman he loves. Louis 
Lawrence remembered afterward what he had 
done, and how he had done it, but he was un- 
conscious Of what he was doing at the time. 

He rushed down the hill between the closer 
trees, and with utter recklessness sprang at the 
bridle as the infuriated mare dashed past him. 
Grasping snaffle and curb—tight drawn as 
they were —in both hands, he threw all his 
light weight upon them, and allowed himself 
to be dragged along the ground between the 
trees at the imminent risk of his life —a risk 
terrible that Fanny Trehearne turned paler 
for him than for her own danger. In half a 
dozen more strides they might both have been 
killed. But the mare stopped, quivering, tried 
to rear, but could not lift Lawrence far from 
the ground, or shake off his desperate hold, 
plunged once and again, and then stood quite 
still, trembling violently. Lawrence scrambled 
tohis feet, still holding the bridle, and promptly 
placed himself in front of the mare. 

For one breathless instant Lawrence looked 
into Fanny’s face, and neither spoke nor moved. 
Both were still very pale. Then the young girl 
sipped off, the reins in her hand. 

“That was uncommonly well done,” she 
sid, with greatcalm. ‘ You’ve saved my life.” 

She no longer looked at him while she spoke, 
but patted and stroked the thoroughbred, look- 
ing her over with a critical eye. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Lawrence. 
“Don’t mention it!” 

He laughed nervously, still panting from his 
violent exertion. Fanny herself was not out of 
breath, but the color did not come back to her 
sunburnt cheeks at once, and her hand was 
hardly steady yet. Shedid not laugh with Law- 
rence, nor even smile, but she looked long into 
his eyes, 

_“TImay not mention it, but I sha’n’t forget 
it.” she said slowly. 

“It’s one to me, is n’t it?” asked Law- 
ence, who, in reality, was by far the cooler and 
nore collected of the two. 

_“How do you mean?” inquired Fanny, 
knitting her brows half-angrily. 

“One to me, in our game, you know,” said 
the young fellow— “the game we agreed to 
play yesterday.” 

“Yes— it ’s one to you. By the by, you’re 
not hurt anywhere, are you?” 

_ She looked him over, as she had looked over 
let mare, with the same critical glance. His 
clothes were a little torn here and there, be- 
ing but light summer things, and his hat had 
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disappeared, but it was tolerably clear that he 
was in no way injured. 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” he answered cheerfully. 
“T should think you ’d feel badly shaken, 
though,” he added, with sudden anxiety. 

“ Not at all,” said Fanny, determined toshow 
no more emotion or excitement than he. “It 
was a case of sitting still—neck or nothing. 
It ’s nothing, as it happens.” 

At that moment Brinsley appeared, riding 
slowly through the trees, for fear of frightening 
the mare again. 

“ Are you hurt?” he shouted. 

Fanny looked round, saw him, and shook 
her head, with a smile. Brinsley trotted up, and 
sprang from his horse. 

“ Are you sure you ’re not hurt ?” he asked 
again. 

“ Not in the least!” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Brinsley, with em- 
phasis. 

“You ’d better thank Mr. Lawrence, too,” 
observed Fanny, quietly. “He caught her go- 
ing at a gallop, and hung on, and was dragged. 
I don’t remember ever seeing anything quite 
so plucky.” 

Brinsley looked coldly at his rival, and his 
beady eyes seemed nearer together than usual 
when he spoke to him. 

“T think you ’re quite as much to be con- 
gratulated as Miss Trehearne,” he said. 

“ Thanks!” 

“ We ’d better be getting down to the road 
again,” said Fanny. “ You can lead the mare 
and your own horse, too, Mr. Brinsley. She’s 
quiet enough, now, and I ’ve all I can do to 
walk in these things.” 

Brinsley took the mare’s bridle over her head, 
and led the way with the two horses. 

“ Are n’t you coming?” asked Fanny, see- 
ing that Lawrence did not follow. 

“Thanks — no,” he answered. “I must find 
my hat, in the first place.” 

Brinsley looked over his shoulder, and saw 
the two hanging back. He stopped a moment, 
turning, and laying one hand on the mare’s 
nose. 

“ You must be shaken, Mr. Lawrence,” he 
said. “Why don’t you take the groom’s horse 
and ride home with us?” 

“T can’t ride,” answered the younger man, 
loud enough for Brinsley to hear him. “ And 
you know it perfectly well,” he added under 
his breath. 

Fanny frowned, but took no further notice 
of the remark, 

“ Good-by,” she said, holding out her hand 
to Lawrence. “Come home as soon as you 
can, won’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes — that is, I think I ’ll just see you 
take that fence again, and then I want to get 
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a little higher up the hill and do another bit 
of a sketch. Then I ’ll come home. There ’s 
no hurry, is there?” 

“Don’t show off,” said Fanny, severely. “It 
is n’t pretty. Good-by.” 

She walked fast, and overtook Brinsley in a 
few moments. At the foot of the hill he pre- 
pared to mount her, leaving his own horse to 
the groom. Then a thing happened which he 
was never able to explain, though he was an 
expert in the field, and no one of all Fanny’s 
acquaintances could mount a lady better than 
he. He bent his knee, and held out his hand, 
and stiffened his back, and made the necessary 
effort just at the right moment, as he very well 
knew. But for some inexplicable reason Fanny 
did not reach the saddle, or anywhere near 
it, and she slipped, and would certainly have 
fallen if he had not caught her with his other 
hand and held her on her feet. 

“ How awkward you are!” she exclaimed 
viciously, with a little stamp. “ Let me get on 
alone!” 

And thereupon, to his astonishment and 
mortification, she pushed him aside, set her foot 
in the stirrup,— for she was very tall, and could 
do it easily,— and was up in a flash. Lawrence, 
looking down at them from the edge of the 
woods, saw what happened, and so did Steb- 
bins, the groom, who grinned in silence. He 
hated Brinsley, and it is a bad sign when a 
good servant hates his master’s guest. Law- 
rence felt that, in addition to scoring one in the 
game, he was avenged on his enemy for the 
latter’s taunting invitation to ride. 

“T think I may count that, and mark two. 
I’m sure she did it on purpose,” he said au- 
dibly to himself. 

Before Brinsley was mounted, Fanny was 
over the fence with her mare, and waiting for 
him in the road. 

“ Oh, come along!” 
all day getting on!” 

“You need n’t be so tremendously rough on 
a fellow,” said Brinsley, as his horse landed in 
the road. “It was n’t my fault that I was n’t 
waiting for a runaway under the trees up 
there.” 

“Yes it was! Everything ’s your fault,” an- 
swered Fanny, emphatically. “‘ No—you need 
not play Orlando Furioso, and make papa’s old 
rocking-horse waltz like that. My mare’s got 
to walk a mile, at least, for her nerves.” 

It did n’t require Brinsley’s great natural 
penetration to tell him that Miss Fanny Tre- 
hearne was in the very worst of tempers — 
even to the point of unfairly calling her papa’s 
sturdy Hungarian’bad names. But he could 
not at all see why she should be so angry. It 
had certainly been her fault if he had failed to 
put her neatly in the saddle. But her ill-hu- 
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mor did not frighten him in the least, though 
he was very quiet for several minutes after she 
had last spoken. 

“ It’s not wildly gay to ride with people who 
don’t talk,” observed Fanny. 

“T was trying to think of something appro. 
priate to say,” answered Brinsley. “But you 
are in such an awful rage —” 

“Am I? I did n’t know it. What makes 
you think so?” 

“ Whatnerves you’ve got!” exclaimed Brins- 
ley, in a tone of admiration. 

“T have n’t any nerves at all.” 

“ T mean good nerves.” 

“T tell you I have n’t any nerves. Why do 
you talk about nerves? They ’re not amusing 
things to have, are they?” 

“ Well,—in point of humor,—I did n't say 
they were.” 

“ T asked you to say something amusing, and 
you began talking about nerves,” said Fanny 
in explanation. 

“T ’m not in luck to-day,” said Brinsley, af- 
ter a pause. 

“ No; you ’re not,” was the answer; but she 
did not vouchsafe him a glance. 
“T wish you ’d like me,” he said boldly. 

“T do—at a certain distance. You look 
well in the landscape — and you know it.” 

* Upon my word !” Brinsley laughed rough- 
ly, and looked between his horse’s ears. 

“ Upon your word — what ?” 

“ T never had anything said to me quite equal 
to that, Miss Trehearne.” 

“No? I’msurprised. Perhaps you have n't 
known the right sort of people. You must find 
the truth refreshing.” 

Brinsley waited a few moments before speak- 
ing, and then, turning his head, looked at her 
with great earnestness. 

“T wish you ’d tell me why you ’ve taken 
such a sudden dislike to me,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“ Why are you so anxious to know, Mr. Brins- 
ley ?” asked Fanny, meeting his eyes quietly. 

“ Because I believe that somebody has been 
saying disagreeable things about me to you,” 
he answered. “If that’s the case, it would be 
fair to give me a chance, you know.” 

“ Nobody’s been talking about you. You've 
talked against yourself. Besides,” she added, 
her face suddenly clearing, “ it ’s quite absurd 
to make such a fuss about nothing. I’m only 
angry about nothing at all. It’s my way, you 
know. You must n’t mind. I ’ll get over it 
before we ’re at home, and then I'll go off, and 
my cousins will give you lots of weak tea and 
flattery.” 

Brinsley, who was clever at most things, was 
not good at talking or at understanding a We 
man’s moods, and he felt himself at so great@ 
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disadvantage that he slipped into an inane con- 
yersation about people and parties, without suc- 
ceeding in finding out what he wished to know. 
Ifhe had ever conceived any mad hope of win- 
ning Fanny’s affections, he abandoned it then 
and there. He was still further handicapped, 
had Fanny known it, by the desperate state of 
his own affairs at that moment ; and if she had 
known something of his reflections, she might 
have pitied him a little — what she might have 
thought, if she had guessed the remainder, is 
hard to guess, for he had a very curious scheme 
inhis mind for improving his finances. He had 
been playing high for some time, had lost stead- 
ily, and was at the end of his present resources, 
which, with him, meant that he was at the end 
of all he had in the world. 

He was not by any means inclined to give 
up the pleasant ‘intimacy he had formed and 
fostered with the three Miss Miners, nor the 
attendant luxuries which he had gained with 
it, and the introduction to Bar Harbor society, 
which meant good society elsewhere. But he 
feltthat he had no choice, since the cards went 
against him. Hewasnotasharper. He played 
fair, for the sake of the enjoyment of the thing. 
It was his one great passion. When he was in 
luck he won enough for his extravagant needs, 
for he always played high, on principle. But 
when fortune foiled him, he had other talents 
of a more curious description, by the exercise 
of which to replenish his purse — talents, too, 
which he had exercised in America for a long 
time. His happy hunting-ground was really 
London, which accounted for his evident and 
almost extraordinary familiarity with its ways. 
There are indeed few places in the world where 
aman may follow a doubtful occupation more 
freely and more successfully. 

Before they reached the Trehearnes’s house 
Brinsley had made up his mind that he must 
drink his last cup of tea with the three Miss 
Miners on that day or very soon afterward, un- 
less he were to be even more fortunate in his 
undertaking than he dared to expect. The im- 
mediate consequence was an affectation of a 
sad and stately manner toward Fanny as he 
helped her off her mare at the door. 

“I’m afraid this has been our last ride,” he 
said in a subdued voice. 

_ “What ? Oh —‘ The Last Ride ’— Brown- 
ing — I remember,” answered Fanny. 

“No; I was n’t alluding to Browning. I’m 
going away very soon.” 

Fanny stared at him in some surprise. 

“Oh, are you? Iam very sorry.” She spoke 
cheerfully, and led the way into the house, 
Brinsley following her with a dejected air. 
“You ll probably find my cousins in the li- 
brary,” she added. “I’m going to take off my 
hat—it ’s so hot.” 

Vou. XLVIIL.—99. 


The three Miss Miners were assembled, as 
usual at that hour, and greeted Brinsley effu- 
sively. Not wishing to beanticipated by Fanny 
in telling a story altogether to Lawrence’s 
credit, he began to tell the three ladies of what 
had happened during the ride. He was very 
careful to explain that he had of course not 
dared to follow the runaway, lest he should 
have made matters much worse. 

“It’s quite dreadful,” cried Miss Cordelia, 
on hearing of Fanny’s narrow escape. “ You 
should never have let her jump the fence at 
all. What do people do such mad things for!” 

“ Ifanything happened to the child, we might 
as well kill ourselves,” said Elizabeth. “It ’s 
too dreadful to think of!” 

“Well,” answered Brinsley, “nothing hashap- 
pened, you see. I ’ve brought Miss Trehearne 
safe home, though I had n’t the good fortune 
to be the man who stopped her horse. You 
see,” he added, smiling, “ I want all the credit 
you can spare from Mr. Lawrence. I’m afraid 
there ’s not much to be got, though. He’s had 
the lion’s share.” 

“ And where is he?” asked Augusta, who 
felt moresympathy for the artist than the others. 

“ Oh, he Il come back. He can’t ride, you 
know, so he had to walk, poor fellow! He ’d 
been pretty badly shaken, too, and he ’s not 
strong, I ’m sure.” 

“ You would n't have called him weak if you 
had seen him hanging on whilethe mare dragged 
him,” said Fanny, who had entered unnoticed. 

“Oh, that ’s only strength in the hands,” 
said Brinsley, in a depreciative tone, and con- 
scious of his own splendid proportions. 

“ Well, then, he ’s strong in the hands, that’s 
all,” retorted Fanny. “ Please, some tea, Eli- 
zabeth dear; I ’m half dead.” 

The three Miss Miners did their best to con- 
sole Brinsley for Fanny’scontinuedill-treatment 
of him, but they did not succeed in lifting the 
cloud from his brow. At last he confessed that 
he was expecting to leave Bar Harbor at any 
moment. 

XI. 

THERE were to be fireworks that evening at 
the Canoe Club on the farther side of Bar Isl- 
and — magnificent fireworks, it was said, which 
it would be well worth while to see. The night 
was calm and clear, and the moon, being near 
the last quarter, would not rise until everything 
was over. 

‘‘We ’ll go in skiffs,” said Fanny. “ When 
we’re tired of each other, we can change about, 
you know. Mr. Lawrence can take one of us 
and Mr. Brinsley another, and the other two 
must take one of the men from the landing. I 
ordered the boats this morning when I was 
out.” 
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The three Miss Miners looked consciously 
at one another, mutely wondering how they 
were to divide Mr. Brinsley among them, and 
wishing that they had consulted together in 
private before the moment for decision had 
come. But no one suggested that, as there were 
only four ladies, each of the men could very 
easily take two in a boat. 

“We might toss up to see who shall take 
whom,” suggested Brinsley, who had been un- 
usually silent during the greater part of dinner. 

“In how many ways can you arrange six 
people in couples?” asked Fanny. 

Nobody succeeded in solving the question, 
of course. Even Elizabeth Miner, who was 
considered the clever member, gave it up in 
despair. 

“Never mind,” said Fanny; “we ’ll see 
how it turns out when we get down to the land- 
ing-stage. These things always arrange them- 
selves.” 

To the surprise of every one except Fanny 
herself, the arrangement turned out to be such 
that she and Miss Cordelia went together in the 
skiff pulled by the sailor, while Brinsley and 
Lawrence each took one of the other Miss 
Miners. 

“We'll change by and by,” said Fanny, as 
her boat shoved off first to show the way. 
“ Keep close to us in the crowd when we get 
over.” 

The distance from the landing, across the 
harbor, through the channel between Bar Isl- 
and and Sheep Porcupine to the Canoe Club, 
is little over half a mile; but at night, amid a 
crowd of steamers, large and small, row-boats, 
canoes, and sail-boats,— the latter all outside 
the channel,— it took twenty minutes to reach 
the place where the fireworks were to be. 

Fanny leaned back beside her cousin, and 
watched the lights in silence. Yellow, green, 
and red, they streamed across the brilliant black 
water in every direction, the yellow rays fixed 
or movirg but slowly, the others gliding along 
swiftly above their own reflection, as the paddle- 
steamers thrashed their way through the still 
sea. To left and right the shadowy islands 
loomed darkly against the black sky, outlined 
by thestars. The warm, damp air lifted the cool- 
ness from the water in little puffs, as the skiff 
slipped along. Now and then, in the gloom, a 
boat showed dimly alongside, and the laughing 
voices of girls and boys told how near it passed, 
a mere floating dimness upon blackness. The 
stroke of light sculls swished and tinkled with 
the laughter. The soft, mysterious charm of the 
summer dark was breathed upon land and water, 
the distant lights were love-dreaming eyes, and 
each time, as the oars dipped, swept, and rose, 
the gentle sound was like a stolen kiss. 

Then suddenly, with a wild, screaming rush, 
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a rocket shot up into the night, splitting the sky 
with a scar of fire. The burning point of it lin. 
gered a moment overhead, then cracked into 
little stars that shed a soft glow through the 
gloom, and fell in aswift shower of sparks, Then 
all was hushed again, and the red and green 
lights moved quickly over the water, hither and 
thither. 

Close to the shore of the island the skiff ran 
round the point into the shallow water along 
the beach, and all at once in the distance the fes- 
tooned lanterns of the Canoe Club came into 
view, so bright that one could distinguish the 
branches of the spruces in the red and yellow 
glare, and the moving crowd of people on the 
little landing-stage and below, before the club- 
house. And some two hundred yards out the 
lights began again, gleaming from hundreds of 
boats and little vessels of all rigs and builds, 
Between these seaward lights and those on 
land a deep black void stretched away up 
Frenchman’s Bay. 

Miss Cordelia started nervously at the rock- 
ets, but said nothing. Fanny sat beside her in 
silence. The sailor, only visible distinctly when 
the lights were behind him, pulled softly and 
steadily, glancing over his shoulder every now 
and then to see that the way was clear. The 
other skiffs kept near, both Brinsley and Law- 
rence being keenly on the lookout for a change. 
Now and then Fanny could hear them talking. 

“ T wonder why one voice should attract one, 
and another should be disagreeable,” she said 
at last, in a meditative tone. 

“ T was thinking of the same thing,” answered 
Cordelia, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Fanny, absently. “Of course 
you were,” she added, a moment later. “I 
mean —” she paused. “ Poor dear!” she ex- 
claimed at last, stroking her cousin’s elderly 
hand in the dark—“I ’m so sorry!” 

“ Thank you, dear,” answered Miss Miner, 
simply and gratefully. 

It was little enough, but little as it was tt 
made them both more silent than ever. With 
the boatman close before them, it was impos- 
sible to talk of what was in their thoughts. 
Fanny, for her part, was glad of it. She had 
understood her old-maid cousin since the night 
when Cordelia had broken down and laughed 
and cried in the garden, and she knew how little 
there could be to say. But Cordelia did not 
understand Fanny in the least. It was a mar- 
vel to her that any one should prefer Lawrence 
to Brinsley — almost as great a marvel as that 
she herself, in her sober middle age, should have 
felt what she knew was love and believed to 
be passion. ; 

And now Brinsley was going, and it wa 
over. He would never come back, and she 
should never see him again — she was sure of 
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that. She was only an old maid, a middle- 
aged gentlewoman who had never possessed 
any great attraction for anybody; who had al- 
ways been more or less poor and unhappy, 
though of the best and living among the best; 
whose few pleasures had come to her unex- 
pectedly, like rare gleams of pale sunshine on 
a very long rainy day; who had looked for 
little, and had got next to nothing, out of life, 
save the crumbs of enjoyment from the feast 
of rich relatives, like the Trehearnes; a wo- 
man who had known something more grievous 
than sorrow and worse than violent grief, trudg- 
ing through life in the leaden cowl of many limi- 
tations — the leaden cowl of that most innocent 
of all hypocrites, of her, or of him, who knows 
the daily burden of keeping up appearances on 
next to nothing, and of doctoring poor little il- 
lusions through a feeble existence, worth hav- 
ing because they represent all that there is to 
have. 

She had been wounded by one of those ar- 
rows shot in the dark which hit hearts unawares 
and unaimed ; and now that the shaft was sud- 
denly drawn out, the heart’s blood followed it, 
and the nerves quivered where it had been. It 
was only one of the little tragedies which no 
one sees, few guess at, and nothing can hinder. 
But Fanny Trehearne felt that it was beside 
her, there in the little boat, while she watched 
the pretty fireworks, and she was sorry, and did 
what she could to soothe the pain. 

“Let ’s change now,” she said at last, just 
as the glow of a multitude of colored fires died 
away on the water. “ You take Mr. Brinsley, 
and I ‘ll take Mr. Lawrence.” 

As she spoke, she gave her cousin’s hand a 
little squeeze of sympathy, and heard the small 
sigh of satisfaction that answered the proposal. 
The rearrangement was effected in a few mo- 
ments, the men holding the boats together by 
the gunwales while the ladies stepped from one 
into the other. 

“Pull away,” said Fanny, authoritatively, as 
soon as Lawrence had shoved off. “ Let’s get 
out of this! I ‘ll steer, so you need n’t bother 
about running into things.” 

Fairly seated ina boat, with thesculls shipped, 
and some one at the tiller-lines, Lawrence could 
getalong tolerably well, for he knew just enough 
hot to catch a crab in smooth water, so long 
as he was not obliged to turn his head. But if 
he had to look over his shoulder, something was 
certain to happen, which was natural, consid- 
ering that when he attempted to feather at all, 
ae did it the wrong way. 

“You ’restrongerthananybody would think,” 
observed Fanny, as she saw how quickly the 
iff moved. “You might do things quite de- 
ently if you ’d only take the trouble to learn.” 

“Oh, no! I’ma born duffer,” laughed Law- 
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rence. “ Besides, I could n’t row long like this. 
I could n’t keep it up.” 

They were just in front of the clubhouse 
now, and a score of rockets went up together, 
with a rushing and a crackling and a gleam- 
ing, as they soared and burst, and at last fell 
sputtering in the water all around the skiff. 
Lawrence had rested on his sculls to watch the 
sight. 

“Pull away,” said Fanny. “We ’ll get under 
the foot-bridge by the landing. There ’s water 
enough there, and we can see everything.” 

Lawrence obeyed, and pulled as hard as he 
could. 

“ So your friend Mr. Brinsley is going away,” 
observed the young girl, suddenly. 

“ My friend! I like that! As though I had 
brought him in my pocket.” 

“I ’m very glad that he ’s going, at all 
events,” said Fanny, without heeding his re- 
mark. “I’m not fond of him any more.” 

“T hope you never were — fond of him.” 

“ Oh, yes, I was; but I ’m thankful to say 
that it ’s over. Of all the ineffable cads! I 
could have killed him to-day.” 

“ By the by,” said Lawrence, “ when he was 
mounting you — did n’t you do that on pur- 
pose ?” 

“ Of course. And then I called him awk- 
ward. It was so nice! It did me good.” 

“‘ Pure spite, I suppose. You could n’t have 
had any particular reason for doing it, could 
you?” 

“Oh, dear,no! What reason could I have ? 
It was n’t his fault that the mare ran away, 
though I told him it was.” 

“That ’s interesting,” observed Lawrence. 
“ Do you often do things out of pure spite ?” 

“« Constantly — without any reason at all!” 
Fanny laughed. 

“ Perhaps you ‘ll marry out of spite, some 
day,” said Lawrence, calmly. ‘“‘ Women often 
do, they say, though I never could understand 
why.” 

“JT dare say I shall. I ’m quite capable of 
it. And should n’t I be just horrid afterward!” 

“T like you when you ’re horrid, as you call 
it. I did n’t at first. You ’ve given my sense 
of humor a chance to grow since I ’ve been 
here. I say, Miss Trehearne—” He stopped. 

“ What do you say? It is n’t particularly 
polite to begin in that way, is it? I suppose 
it’s English.” 

“Oh, bother the English! And I apologize 
for being slangy. It’s so dark that I can’t see 
you frown. I meant to say, if ever you marry 
out of spite, and want to be particularly horrid 
afterward, it would n’t be a bad idea to marry 
me; for I don’t mind that sort of thing a bit, 
you know.” 

“ That ’s a singular offer!” laughed Fanny, 
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leaning far back, and playing with the tiller- 
lines in the glow of the Bengal lights. 

“Tt ’s genuine of its kind,” answered the 
young man. “Of course it is n’t a sure thing, 
exactly,” he added reflectively, “because it de- 
pends on your happening to be in the spiteful 
humor. But as you say that often happens—” 

“Well, go on!” 

“JT thought you might feel spiteful enough 
te accept this evening,” concluded Lawrence. 

“Take care! I might, you know—you ’re 
in danger!” She was still laughing. 

“ Don’t mind me, you know! I could stand 
it, I believe.” 

“ You ’re awfully amusing —sometimes, Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

“ Meaning now ? ” inquired the artist, resting 
on his sculls, for they were under the shadow 
of the bridge. 

“T can’t see your face distinctly,” answered 
Fanny. “So much depends on the expression. 
But I think —” 

“What do you think? That it ’s awfully 
amusing of me to offer to be married as a sac- 
rifice to your spite?” 

“Tt ’s amusing anyway.” 

“ A formal proposal would be, you mean?” 
asked Lawrence. Then he laughed oddly. 

“ T hate formality,” answered Fanny. “That 
is, in earnest, you know. It ’s so disgusting 
when a man comes with his gloves buttoned, 
and sits on the edge of a chair, and says —” 

“ And says what ?” 

“ Oh—you know the sort of thing. You 
must have done it scores of times.” 

“ What? Proposed and been refused ? You 
are complimentary, at all events. I’ve a great 
mind to let you be the first, just — well — how 
shall Isay ? Just to associate you with a novel 
sensation.” 

“T might disappoint you,” said Fanny, de- 
murely. “I told you so before. Just think: if 
I were to say ‘ Yes,’ you’d be most dreadfully 
caught. You ’d have to eat humble pie, and 
beg off, and say that you had n’t meant it.” 

“ Oh,no!” laughed the young man. “ You’d 
break it off in a week, and then it would be all 
right.” 

“ Are you going to be rude? Or are you al- 
ready ? I ’m not quite sure.” 

“Neither. Of course you ’d break it off, if 
we had an agreement to that effect.” 

“You don’t make any allowance for my 
spitefulness. It would be just like me to hold 
you to your engagement. Ofcourse you would 
n’t live long. We should be sure to fight.” 

“ Oh — sure,” assented Lawrence. “ That is, 
if you call this fighting.” 

“ Tt would be worse than this. But why don’t 
you try? I’m dying to refuse you. I ’m just 
in the humor.” 
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“Why, I thought yot said there was danger, 
If I’d known there was n’t — by the by, this 
counts in the game, does n’t it?” 

“There is n’t anything to count, yet,” said 
Fanny. “ Look at those fiery fish — are n’t they 
pretty ? See how they squirm about, and fizzle, 
and behave like mad things. Oh, I never saw 
anything so pretty as that!” 

“ Yes; if one must have an interruption, they 
do as well as anything.” 

“ You were n’t talking very coherently, I be- 
lieve,” said the young girl, turning her head to 
watch the fireworks. “And you ’ve made me 
miss lots of pretty things, I ’m sure. Oh, 
they ’ve gone out already! How dark it seems 
all at once! What were you asking ? Whether 
this counted in the game? Of course it counts. 
Everything does. But I don’t exactly see 
how —” 

She stopped, and looked toward him in the 
dim gloom of the shadow under the bridge. 

But Lawrence did not speak. He looked 
over the side of the boat, softly slapping the 
black water with the blade of his scull. 

“ Why don’t you go on?” asked Fanny, tap- 
ping the boards under her foot to attract his at- 
tention. 

“I was thinking over the proper words,” an- 
swered Lawrence. “ How does one make a for- 
mal proposal of marriage ? I never did sucha 
thing in my life.” 

“« An informal one would do for fun.” 

“ T never did that, either.” 

“ Never?” 

“ Never.” 

“Really ? Swear it, as they say on the stage.” 
Fanny laughed softly. 

“Oh, by Jove, yes!” answered Lawrence, 
promptly. “I ’ll swear to that by anything you 
please.” ‘ 

“Well, you’ll have to doit some day, so you'd 
better practise at once,” suggested Fanny. 

Lawrence did not notice that there was a 
sort of little relief in her tone. 

“ T suppose one says, ‘ My angel, will you 
be mine ?’” he said. “That sounds like some 
book or other.” 

“It might do,” answered Fanny, medita- 
tively. “ You ought to throw a little more ex- 
pression into the tone. Besides, I ’m not an 
angel, whatever the girl in the book may have 
been. On the whole —no — it ’s a little too 
effusive — angel, you know. It ’s such non- 
sense! Try something else; but put lots of ex- 
pression into it.” Es 

“ Does one get down on one’s knees ?” in- 
quired Lawrence. - 

“Oh, no; I don’t believe it ’s necessary. 
Besides, you ’d upset the boat.” fis 

“ All right—here goes! My dear Miss Tre- 
hearne, will you —” 
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“Yes; that’s it. Go on. The quaver in 
the voice is rather well done. ‘ Will you —’ 
What ?” 

« Will you marry me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lawrence; I will.” 

There was a short pause, during which a 
number of fiery fish were sent off again, and 
squirmed, and wriggled, and fizzled their burn- 
ing little lives away in the water. But neither 
of the young people looked at them. 

“You rather took my breath away,” said 
Lawrence, with a change of tone. “ Did I do 
it all right ? ” 

“Oh — quite right,” 
thoughtfully. 


answered Fanny, 
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Immediately after the words Lawrence heard 
a little sigh. Then Fanny heard one, too. 

“You did n’t happen to be in earnest, did 
you?” she asked suddenly in a low, soft 
voice. 

“ Well —I did n’t mean — that I meant — 
you know we agreed to play a game —” 

“TI know we did—but —were you in ear- 
nest ?” 

“ Yes—but, of course— Oh, this is n't fair, 
Miss Trehearne! ” 

“ Yes, it is. I said ‘ Yes,’ did n’t 1?” 

“ Certainly, but—” 

“There ’s no ‘but.’ I happened to be in 
earnest, too—that’s all. I ’ve lost the game.” 


THE END, 
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The Senate. 


\ RECENT writer in THE CENTURY deprecated the 
[\ phrase, a ‘rich man’s club,” as applied to the Sen- 
ate,and showed that there are fewer very rich men there 
than is popularly supposed. Since this was printed an- 
other conspicuous instance of a rich man’s election taa 
seat in that body has taken place. The general opinion is 
that no matter how few rich men there may be in the 
Senate, there are too many men there who would not 
fora moment have been thought of for that great place, 
had it not been for their money. No one would have 
cared how many millions Mr. Webster, or Mr. Clay, or 
Mr. Seward might have possessed; no one cares how 
wealthy a senator may be, if he is a statesman, if he is 
eminently fit for the place, but there is a natural and 
growing sensitiveness at the capture of these places 
by ambitious millionaires who are very far from being 
statesmen. Sometimes, in the past, it is believed the 
latter have paid State legislators directly for their 
votes; sometimes they have paid them indirectly by 
paying their campaign expenses ; but the public is very 
often perfectly sure that, in one way or another, the mil- 
lionaire’s money is the chief occasion of the election. 

When the senatorial millionaire is once in his place, 
ofcourse there is constant suspicion of his official ac- 
tion, when it is supposed to affect values in which he 
ishimself directly or indirectly interested, or in which 
his business associates are interested. But this is not 
the only danger; he is apt, at times, to rival in his 
speeches and proposed measures the professional dem- 
‘gogue, in order to appease the sentiment which takes 
&xception to his senatorial position. So there are two 
tistinct reasons for the fact that the presence in Con- 
tess of millionaires unskilled in statesmanship is a 
constant menace to good government. 

There is another class of senators who have helped 
injure the repute of that body — namely the *‘ boss ” 
f inferior character and reputation, whether he be 
vealthy or not, who has managed to log-roll himself 


F. Marion Crawford. 
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into that high office by means of the spoils system. 
Such men used to do a certain amount of the “ dirty 
work” in politics, in the old times; but they did not 
themselves aspire to places of such dignity, and the fact 
that they do successfully thus aspire nowadays speaks 
ill for the condition of public affairs in America. 

Such senatorships bring the highest branch of our 
legislative system into contempt; constitute an ever- 
present legislative danger, and are both the occasion 
and sign of a general corruption — the inordinate use 
of money in elections, and the perpetuation of political 
oligarchies and corrupt machines in the various States. 
When the highest chamber of legislature in our system 
is thus tainted, it is time for good citizens to inquire 
what is their part or responsibility in the premises. 

Various devices are being discussed for the cure of 
this immediate evil. These devices may or may not be 
advisable; but even if adopted they will not suffice, nor 
shall we secure and maintain other needful political re- 
forms, unless Americans make up their minds that they 
must, from this time on, assume a new and closer re- 
lation to civil government. If we leave our politics to 
“the boys,” they to take their rewards in cash or in 
public office, they will gladly accept the job, run the 
machine— and the government along with it. 

There are plenty of much needed reforms, like the 
reform of the Senate, the reform of the State legislatures, 
the reform of city government, and at the foundation 
of all, the abolition of the spoils system — but none of 
these will be thoroughly accomplished, and stay accom- 
plished, unless the individual citizen himself “ goes into 
politics,” and stays there. 

By the way, has the reader of this joined the Good 
Government Club, or the City Club, or the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association in his neighborhood? Has 
he joined the Anti-Spoils League? Or is he too busy, 
or ashamed, or cowardly to join? Or, if there isno such 
association in his neighborhood, is he consulting with 
wise and disinterested fellow-citizens on the subject of 
starting one ? 
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Home Rule for Cities. 
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THERE are, at the time this article is penned, several 
propositions before the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention for an amendment providing for the home rule, 
or local self-government, of the cities of that State. It 
is not necessary to our present purpose to go into the 
particulars of these various propositions. They all 
have the same end in view, namely, to give to the cities 
the power to regulate purely municipal affairs without 
interference from the legislature. At present the legis- 
lature, under its power to provide charters for cities, 
can make the cities its creatures by interfering with 
every detail of their administration. It is proposed to 
take away this power, and to direct the legislature to 
pass general laws under which the cities can organize 
their own system of government, leaving to the State 
control over such matters as concern the governmental 
functions of the State, as taxation, excise, courts, elec- 
tions, health, education. ; 

It is proposed as a basis of home rule that the cities 
be permitted under general laws to organize a system 
of government by means of a common council, with 
power to legislate for municipal purposes, whose mem- 
bers shall be chosen on a general ticket from the whole 
city, and in such manner that there shall be minority or 
proportional representation in such council. It is ar- 
gued that election in this manner will secure a com- 
mon council of higher character than is possible under 
the old district system, and on this point there can be 
no difference of opinion. Under the district system, 
the majority of the voters in certain districts may be 
of such low moral character that an objectionable can- 
didate can be nominated and elected without difficulty. 
It has happened, therefore, that in many districts in 
large cities liquor-dealers are chosen to the common 
council. If all candidates were to be placed on a gen- 
eral ticket, and were to be voted for by all the voters of 
a city, no party would venture to take the responsi- 
bility of nominating men whose occupations or repu- 
tations were such as to constitute evidence of their 
unfitness for the position. 

While there would be, therefore, an undoubted im- 
provement in a common council elected by the whole 
city, as compared with one elected by districts, it is an 
open question whether the improvement would be suf- 
ficiently great to insure intelligent and honest munici- 
pal government. It would all depend upon the interest 
which the people of the city should show in the nomi- 
nation and election of councilmen. In times of great 
public interest, like those which follow the revelations 
of public scandals in cities, the common council chosen 
would be pretty certain to be a body competent and 
willing to rule the city wisely and well. In ordinary 
times, the chances would be that quite a different body, 
one selected mainly by the professional politicians, 
would be chosen. 

The great point gained, however, would be the plac- 
ing of entire responsibility for the character of the mu- 
nicipal government upon the people of the city. If the 
government were dishonest and bad, the people would 
have to admit that it was so through their own fault. 
They could not escape the charge that it was bad sim- 
ply and only because they were too indifferent and 
negligent of their public duty to make it better. So 
long as cities are ruled in part by the legislature, in- 
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different voters can say that they are not to blame if 
the government is bad, since they have not the power 
to make it better if they would. If the whole shame of 
ignorant, extravagant, and often brutal municipal rule 
were to be laid upon the people of the city, there is 
good reason to believe that the respectable elements 
of the population would be aroused to the necessity and 
duty of ridding themselves of it. They would have to 
secure better government, or admit that they were not, 
as a community, fit to govern themselves. 

Although there are times when the country member 
comes valiantly to the rescue of cities from crying evils, 
still municipal government through a State legislature 
is not responsible government. A majority of the mem- 
bers whose votes decide upon matters relating to the 
great cities in New York State live outside those cities, 
Their constituents know nothing about those matters, 
and care nothing about the attitude of their represen- 
tatives toward them. The members are never called to 
account for their doings in these respects, and they are 
perfectly safe in taking any course which is hostile to 
the interests of the cities. The consequence is that 
much of the legislation for cities is ignorant, much of 
it is inspired by unworthy motives, and not a little of 
it by corrupt desires. Citizens of the large cities are 
in constant need, while the legislature is in session, of 
appearing before committees to argue with members 
from remote quarters of the State as to the merits of 
measures which affect interests entirely foreign to those 
who sit in judgment upon them. Salaries which city 
taxpayers must pay are raised by the votes of mem- 
bers living hundreds of miles outside city limits. One 
bill passed at the last session of the legislature, in 
spite of the protests of the New York city government 
and the entire New York press, raised the salaries in 
one branch of the municipal service no less than $400,- 
000 a year. 

The experience of other cities of the country in re- 
gard to legislative interference is in favor of the change 
proposed in New York. Chicago has never suffered 
from such interference, as its charter is a general law, 
and the legislature cannot change it without changing 
the charters of all the other cities of the State. In 
speaking of the results of this system, Mr. Franklin 
MacVeagh, in the interesting address which he made 
before the Municipal Reform Conference in Philadel- 
phia, in January last, said : 

So far as the State has touched usat all, it has touched 
us through its Constitution ; and there it has acted benefi- 
cently by limiting our power of borrowing money until 
our city debt is ridiculously low,— only about thirteen mil- 
lions,— and by limiting our power of taxation, so that our 
taxes are moderate. We have in this way that greatest 
political good — absolute home-rule, uninterfered with, 
untouched by any exterior force or power or influence. 


Philadelphia is governed through its councils, under 
charter from the legislature. The Constitution of the 
State forbids the creation of municipal commissions, 
prohibits all special legislation, and limits the powers 
of municipalities to contract debts. Both Philadelphia 
and Chicago choose the members of their local legis- 
lative bodies by districts, and the consequence 1s that 
there is a large representation of objectionable men 1 
them, with the natural result of much bad government 
in the city. Boston has just begun the experiment 0 
electing its board of aldermen, who with a common 
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council constitute the legislative department of the 
city, on a general ticket, under the minority-represen- 
tation provision that no voter shall vote for more than 
seven of the twelve aldermen to be elected. Only one 
trial has been made of this plan, and the results of 
that were not especially encouraging. 

In fact the trouble everywhere, under all systems, is 
the same. Mr. MacVeagh, in the address from which 
we have quoted, defined it accurately when he said : 


Our trouble is your trouble —the indifference and the 
neglect of the so-called good citizens. Such men defeat 
good city government. I wanttosay that it isnot the bad 
citizen that needs to be reformed, but the ‘‘ good citizen." 
The bad citizens are ahopeless minority. The good citi- 
zens are a hopeless majority. 


Mr. Moorfield Storey, speaking also at the Phila- 
delphia Conference, said of the situation in Boston : 


If honest citizens without regard to their differences on 
national questions would combine to secure good men 
in the board of aldermen, this new law might be of great 
assistance, but employed merely to divide the board be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats it is useless. 


The remedy for municipal misgovernment lies in 
the awakening of the respectable citizens to a proper 
sense of civic duty. Home rule, by placing the re- 
sponsibility for misgovernment squarely and fully upon 
the inhabitants of the cities, must tend inevitably to 
hasten this awakening, and for this reason it would 
seem to be desirable that it should be granted. 


The Memory of Curtis. 


WHILE good citizenship and nobility of character are 
honored in America, the memory of George William 
Curtis will remain green and fragrant, but it is alto- 
gether fitting that those who were of his own day and 
generation should honor themselves in making a per- 
manent memorial to his memory. The shape of this 
memorial, as decided upon, is twofold: first, an artistic 
monument; second, an endowed course of lectures upon 
the duties of American citizenship, and kindred sub- 
jects, to be called the “ Curtis Lectureship.” It will 
then be seen that the memorial is of such sort as not 
only to be a record of his personality, but to carry on 
forever the true work of his life by an insistence upon 
the cause to which his life was devoted — the elevation 
of the standard of American citizenship. This was the 
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thought that dominated his career; the motive which 
grew and strengthened with his years. 

Curtis possessed personal traits which gave him dis- 
tinction ; he had exceptional literary and oratorical abil- 
ity; his was a life of singular purity and nobility. But 
above al] Curtis was a most exemplary type of American 
citizenship. His fame as a public man did not come 
from office. His great services to his country were per- 
formed as a private citizen, without expectation of po- 
litical reward. In fact, his only relation to any promi- 
nent position (except the chairmanship of the Civil 
Service Commission) was the refusal of high place 
under a friendly administration. 

The committee of several hundred having the matter 
in charge is certainly one of the most significant and 
representative that hasever been made in this country. 
It is desirable that the sum ($25,000) shall be sub- 
scribed for in every part of the Union by all who ap- 
preciate the man, and who sympathize with the patriotic 
form which the memorial is to take. Mr. William Potts 
of Farmington, Connecticut, is the secretary, and Mr. 
William L. Trenholm, 160 Broadway, New York, the 
treasurer. 


A Good Minister and a Good Citizen. 


THERE was a time in the recent career of a promi- 
nent minister of New York when good men questioned 
not his motives, but certain of his methods. It was soon 
found that any fault of method, if fault there was, counted 
as nothing to the rectitude of motive, energy, and per- 
sistence of action, and, as now appears, to the enormous 
value of results in the unveiling of official iniquity. 

The legislative inquiry would not have taken place 
had it not been for a popular uprising which placed the 
legislative branch of the State government in hands 
unfriendly to Tammany Hall. But the labors of Dr. 
Parkhurst have been the principal means in making 
that inquiry successful; and the people rightly regard 
him as the chief hero of the preparatory struggle with 
Tammany Hall—a struggle soon to be followed by 
another, which all friends of good government through- 
out the world are hoping will be a fatal and final de- 
feat of that ignoble and irredeemable organization. 

All honor to the true minister and true citizen, 
Charles H. Parkhurst. Would that every community 
in America possessed a patriot as earnest, unselfish, 
and heroic! 
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Abandoned Farms Again. 


\ R. WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP seems to have 
411 emerged from a search after an abandoned farm 
‘0 upper New England, which he has described in an 
entertaining manner in THE CENTURY, with doubts as 
tothe existence of the deserted homestead. Years before 
the abandoned farm had got itself into print, I spent 
some summers in Vermont, and deserted land was then 
abundant enough in that region. The landlord of the 
lavern of the quaint little village of Grafton cut the hay 
on a half-dozen of such places, which I have myself 


visited. Oftentimes the houses were on pleasant, breezy 
sites with delightful outlooks. Years subsequently 
spent in the northeastern part of New York State 
within sight of the distant Green Mountains have, how- 
ever, made me far more familiar with local changes 
there. No abandoned farms were to be found in the 
neighborhood of Lake George eighteen, fifteen, even ten 
years ago. At the time of a great exodus of a portion 
of the original New England stock westward, Irish and 
Scotch families had moved in and filled up the vacant 
lands. Within ten years, however, the abandoned farm 
has made its appearance, and has gradually spread like 
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some novel weed, the seeds of which had come over the 
Green Mountains on the east wind, or lain long dor- 
mant among the belongings of the New England folk 
who first settled this land, to spring up at last and bring 
forth fruit. In a drive of five miles I can now show 
the beholder as many farms where the meadow-grass 
waves untrodden in the dooryard, and cinnamon roses 
struggle with weeds in the neglected garden-plots. 

There is nothing romantically melancholy about the 
story of these abandonments. One man on the shores 
of Lake George, whose acres are few and untamable, 
though beautiful with rocks and pines, has moved toa 
neighboring village, where he pursues the business of 
boat-building. Another lives on an adjacent farm, and 
pastures cows on the more abundant but scarcely less 
rocky land of his abandoned farm. A third place with 
rich soil, fine fruit, a small house, and a delightful out- 
look, has fallen into the hands of a man who cuts the 
hay, and holds the farm for sale until such time as he 
may find a purchaser for his larid. The fourth, a fine 
old homestead, in good preservation, with French Moun- 
tain as a background, is owned by a man who has de- 
serted the place in search of better farming land. This 
farm will no doubt be sold at alow price when he dies, 
and his children desire to realize on their inheritance. 
The possessor of the fifth, which is crossed by a fine, 
brawling brook, prefers to abandon his place and rent 
a better farm, at a distance, which is in turn deserted 
by its owner. There are other abandoned homesteads 
near at hand. One man has gone into the meat busi- 
ness at Caldwell; another has moved to Glens Falls; a 
third farm, with a beautiful stretch of lake shore and a 
ruinous house, is deserted also, but will hardly be sold 
until the death of the widow of the former owner ex- 
tinguishes her dower-right. Half-a-dozen abandoned 
mountain-side farms have been bought by a “town- 
man,” and countrymen sometimes engross land which 
they find on the market at prices which seem to them 
so low as to offer a chance for speculation. 

I make no doubt that this region is far from being an 
exceptional one in this respect, but that corresponding 
evidences of a decay in the value of Eastern farm-lands 
may be found far and wide. The reason is patent. 
Rich and level Western prairies, with their farm ma- 
chinery and cheap transportation, have cut out these 
stony, hilly farmsteads which once furnished wheat and 
corn for an Eastern market, and grew their half-scores 
of sturdy girls and boys. The boys, if possessed of 
spirit, have mostly long since sought the wide prairies, 
or moved to neighboring towns where they have chosen 
other vocations. Those who have inherited land, and 
have been unable to sell it unless at a sacrifice which 
seems to them too great, tug at their chains and mourn 
that they had not long since “ gone West.”’ The chil- 
dren of the Irish people who once filled up the deserted 
homes here have also flown the nest. And all this not 
because of a love of change and a hatred of hard work, 
but for a simple economic reason: almost anything 
pays better than farming. The result of this exodus is 
that a considerable part of the present population is a 
sort of immovable sediment, a weedy sort of folk at- 
tached to the soil in a blind way, who have neither the 
spirit to seek new fields to conquer, nor to conquer 
those about them, but who seem to strive only to solve 
the problem of how to exist with the least possible 
amount of bodily exertion. 
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Old folk remember when modest fortunes were once 
made on farms in this region. Now one of our most 
intelligent farmers has been heard to declare that he 
would not take the best farm in his township for ten 
dollars an acre. He has abandoned his own inherited 
land in favor of a son, When asked what he meant to 
do, he made answer, “ Put on a gold watch and hire 
out by the month.” It is a common saying here that 
a farmer cannot make more than enough in actual cash 
to pay his “hired man.”’ It does not, however, follow 
that farms may be bought for ten dollars an acre. Your 
farmer is of all men the last to submit to economic 
changes. He is conservative and cautious above every. 
thing. He may have discovered that farming does not 
pay; he may know that some of the best farms in the 
country go begging at a third of the asking price of 
twenty years ago; he may even desert his land; but sell 
he will not at less than what seems to him to be its real 
value. You must wait and tire him out, and perhaps 
tire out his heirs, before you may get his farm at a bar- 
gain, unless indeed a mortgage overtake him before 
that time. His habits of thought are not business-like. 
He never reflects that the interest on a smaller sum 
would grow in time to the larger amount on which his 
hopes are fixed. 

In New England, to the cautious spirit of the coun- 
tryman one may add the presence of the city man, as 
a factor in enhancing the price of farm property. The 
latter too frequently contrives to give his country neigh- 
bors the impression that he is a boundless mine of 
wealth. He brings to them a never-looked-for oppor- 
tunity to sell and todo for ready cash. He freely hands 
out in one day more money than the farmer who raises 
his own necessaries, and too often foregoes his luxuries, 
may see inmonths. To the farmer he seems a spend- 
thrift who may not be deterred from sowing his means 
far and wide, and he shrewdly resolves that while “it 
rains porridge” his bowl shall not be found “ bottom 
side up.’”? What wonder that the price of land rises, 
and milk, vegetables, and carriage hire are no longer to 
be had for a song, when the city man is seen in the 
land? I myself only blame the country-folk that they 
too often overreach themselves in their shrewdness. If 
Mr. Bishop had suffered some years ago from the craze 
for old furniture, and had sought to buy a hall-clock 
from the original owner, he would have been apt to find 
that the price rose with the rumor of a demand even to 
two hundred dollars, as in one case that came to my 
knowledge. : 

Those farms which border on Lake George in this 
region are apt to be enhanced in price by that fact. 
Sales and rumors of sales have inflamed the imagina- 
tions of their owners, and no depression in the value of 
real estate elsewhere ever affects the ideas of these 
patient natives. Cases have been known where one in- 
quiry has been enough to raise the price of a few acres 
to ten thousand dollars, the owner meanwhile making 
haste to denude his land of its timber that he might 
realize in two ways upon his property. The same spirit 
has no doubt much to do with the rise in the price of 
land in New England. As yet no one has selected our 
abandoned farms in this region for summer homes, and 
when they contain no lake sites they have no fancy 
value. Those really desiring to sell will no doubt sell 
at moderate prices to one whose appearance holds out 
no promise of miraculous showers of wealth, but is only 
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an earnest of a modest trickle of hard-won earnings. 
Perhaps, indeed, the fellow-farmer is the only man who 
can arrive at the lowest actual price at which farming 
land may be bought. 

Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y¥. 
An Instance of Organized Public Spirit. 


FIVE years ago the city of Indianapolis suffered 
from an extreme public indifference to the evils of 
a form of municipal government lamentably lacking 
in intelligence and efficiency, and a general absence 
of home pride or public spirit on the part of citizens. 
Mr. William Fortune started a movement to overcome 
these disadvantages, and four years ago called together 
twenty-seven business and professional men who or- 
ganized the Commercial Club, the membership of which 
increased within a month to nearly a thousand. Its 
name does not fully indicate the club’s purpose, which 
is not commercial. in the sense of devotion to trade in- 
terests, but is, broadly stated, to make the Indiana cap- 
ital a better place to live in. 

Attention was first directed to the need of a complete 
reorganization of the municipal government. The city 
was then under the control of a board of aldermen and 
common council, who had brought about a state of af- 
fairs similar to that in many other American cities and 
towns, where the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers are intermingled in hopeless confusion, and 
where political advantage is the main consideration. A 
committee representing the club, the city government, 
and the board of trade prepared a charter embodying 
many of the best modern ideas of municipal govern- 
ment,and secured its enactment by the legislature, not- 
withstanding the bitter opposition of many influential 
people who were interested in the continuance of the 
old form. 

The streets of Indianapolis, at the time of the club’s 
organization, were little better than the worst — not a 
foot of asphalt or brick. Much educational work was 
done'in enlightening the public as to the value and im- 
portance of street improvements. A paving exposition 
was held for the purpose of affording citizens an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information easily regarding the 
various street-paving methods. The project, an original 
one, was successful. Nearly all the leading paving com- 
panies in America made exhibits, and official delegates 
were sent to the exposition by a hundred or more cities 
and towns to gather information. The result was that 
remonstrances against proposed street-paving ceased, 
and the demand for it at once became greater than the 
city authorities could meet, and has so continued for 
four years, 

In 1891 the city was without a system of sewerage. 
A committee of the club spent a year, under the direc- 
tion of eminent experts, in an exhaustive investigation, 
with the result that a comprehensive sewerage system 
snow far on toward completion. 

The club has represented the public in providing for 
the unemployed during this winter, having the codpera- 
ton of all organizations engaged in charitable work. It 
tas devised and carried out a plan by which between 
4000 and 5000 persons have been furnished regularly 
‘ample supply of food, sold to them on credit, under 
agreement requiring them to perform work in pay- 
ment of their indebtedness, at the rate of 12% cents an 
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hour. The public has been given the benefit of the la- 
bor without charge. The aim has been to avoid pau- 
perizing the people who have been under the necessity 
of receiving relief. Dr. Albert Shaw, in a recent article, 
has characterized this plan as “the most perfect ar- 
rangement for relief that has been devised in any of 
our cities.” 

The character of the club’s work will farther appear 
in a summary of some of the enterprises with which it 
has had to do partly or wholly: a hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand-dollar county jail in place of one which dis- 
graced the community ; a State Road Congress ; equal- 
ization of the city’s taxes ; securing for Indianapolis the 
Twenty-seventh National Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic; and a bill fora State Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 

In a word, the club’s accomplishment is that no one’s 
thought for the betterment of the community has had 
to be unrealized for lack of codperation. With a view 
to permanence in this centralization of public spirit 
an eight-story stone front building—the handsomest 
business structure in the State— has been erected by 
the club as its home. 

The articles of incorporation provide that “ the club 
shall not be committed in any manner to the advocacy 
of any candidate for office.’”” Each member has but one 
vote regardless of the amount of his subscription, which 
must be for at least five of the ten-dollar shares of 
non-dividend-paying stock. Only the income from the 
money realized by the sale of shares is available in 
furthering the club’s undertakings. 

“ Booming ”’ has been a very small part, and the of- 
fering of bonuses no part, of the work, which has been 
conducted on the theory that the improvement of the 
city is a desirable, if not an essential, precedent to its 
upbuilding from without. 

While the large representative membership gives to 
the club the general support essential to the accom- 
plishment of public undertakings, its work is done by 
a few men acting as committeemen or as officers. Oc- 
casional public meetings are held for the purpose of 
affording opportunity for suggestions as to what should 
be done, but all plans are quietly developed and car- 
ried out by representatives, 

Evans Woollen. 


One Cause of Apathy in Municipal Politics. 


Ir may be safely assumed that the more or less 
educated or cultivated man, whose abilities have made 
him successful in the management of his private busi- 
ness, or whose interest in real estate gives him a large 
share of taxes to pay, is rather conspicuous by his ab- 
sence than prominent in the public politics of cities, 
or in the work of municipal legislation and administra- 
tion. Let us see whether any light will be thrown on 
the relation of such men to the reforms which are de- 
manded, by consideration of the significance of their 
“apathy ”— that is, by an attempt to discover and ex- 
plain their present unsatisfactory attitude toward mu- 
nicipal interests, commonly so characterized. 

It is clear enough that in any city where a consider- 
able number of the “representative men ””—or, as some 
say, “the best men’’—approximate to a sense of 
public duty, the solution of its municipal problem is 
probably in sight, since such men would not manifest 
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“apathy,” but a most effective activity. But while 
there are cases of “apathy” which may fairly be said 
to be explained, if not excused, by honest discourage- 
ment, it will be evident on further consideration that 
“apathy” must now be, in an important percentage 
of cases, understood to cover at least one other con- 
straining cause, not so innocent, and the contemplation 
of which is somewhat disquieting as to the probable 
effect of greater activity on the part of the “better ele- 
ment” in local politics. This is the habit of non-inter- 
ference, growing out of investment in, or other relation 
to, business enterprises, particularly private corpora- 
tions, which depend for existence on municipal fran- 
chises or patronage, or both. It is brought about, not as 
a result of a direct bargain, nor is it, perhaps, always or 
usually presented to the individual in such a way as to 
call for a definite and formal sacrifice of principle, but 
it has come to be an unwritten law that the managing 
officer of such a corporation is not to be embarrassed 
in his relations with the city by a “ pernicious activity” 
on the part of the stock-holders or those whom they con- 
trol. Sometimes, indeed, when aclose vote is to be feared, 
and a purchasable official is needed, there has been seen 
the anomaly of an unblushing rascal supported by “our 
best men,” who had, of course, been convinced by the 
manager of the water company, or the promoter of 
some other enterprise in which they were stock-holders, 
that the candidate was, after all, not a bad fellow, and 
would vote “our way” when the time came. 

This is, of course, quite exceptional, and the most that 
is usually expected is that the stock-holder and his fol- 
lowing shall not be active,—shall not oppose things, or 
be too much in favor of things, nor inquire too criti- 
cally into municipal matters,— shall, in short, be “ apa- 
thetic.” When the number of private corporations 
dependent in various ways on municipal favor is con- 
sidered, the ramification of this influence is seen to be 
enormous. When an abuse becomes intolerable, and 
an enthusiastic, but over-confiding, individual or party 
sets out upon an attempt to correct it, support is at once 
developed in the most unexpected quarters— not for 
the attempt, but for the abuse. Mr. A. will not take 
any active part, “although sympathizing with the move- 
ment,” because his partner, Mr. B., is a director in the 
Something-or-Other Company. Mr. C. is deeply 
grieved that such a state of things should exist, but can 
do nothing imself because “ you know our company 
does a large business with the School Board.” Mr. D. 
is much pleased that something is to be attempted, but 
his relations to the City Hall, as the representative of 
large real estate interests, make it undesirable for him 
to do much; you have his sympathy, however —and 
so on, to the end of the alphabet. 

Any of these men will discuss municipal reform,— in 
theabstract,—with interest; some ofthem with enthusi- 
asm; many of them would resent the imputation that 
their relation to municipal politics is warped and biased 
by undue solicitude for their investments in banks, 
street railroads, electric, gas, or other companies; while 
others will say frankly, but confidentially, that they can 
make enough out of the city to more than make up for 
their share of the excessive taxation, and to pay them 
for submitting to defects in municipal government, some 
of which, in fact, they have caused, and by many of 
which they are known to profit. This is, of course, an 
unpleasant truth, but it 7s a truth; and, indeed, it may 
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fairly be said that the greatest barrier to-day in the way 
of such reforms in municipal politics as are agreed upon 
and urgently demanded is the absorption of able and 
successful representative men in private corporations, 
which stamp out the individual conscience and obscure 
the individual responsibility, until many of the men 
who would naturally be expected to take the lead in 
municipal reform are unavailable because “ apathetic,” 


James G. Cutler, 


What to Do with the Tramp. 


I Must first explain just what I mean by a tramp. 
Some people think that he is simply a man out of work, 
a man willing to labor if he has the chance ; and others, 
although admitting that he is not so fond of toil as he 
might be, claim that he is more a victim of circumstances 
than of his own perversity. Neither of these opinions, 
seems to me to meet the case. According to my expe- 
rience,—and I have studied the tramp carefully in over 
thirty States of the Union,—he is a man, and too often 
a boy, who prefers vagabondage to any other business, 
and in moments of enthusiasm actually brags about the 
wisdom of his choice. There are some exceptions, it 
is true, but by no means so many as is generally sup- 
posed. Not one trampin fifty of those that I have met 
could say that he could find no work, and not over ten 
in a hundred could claim that they had never had a 
“fair chance in life.”” During my eight months of 
travel “on the road,” hardly a week passed that I did 


not have an opportunity to labor, and although the - 


work offered me was not always pleasant or very pay- 
ing, it would easily have kept anybody from becoming 
a beggar. And these chances were not at all excep- 
tional. Almost any day in the summer, at least, the 
tramp can “earn his keep”’ if he wants to, and even in 
winter there are numerous “jobs ”’ that he could have 
if he cared for them. But the fact is he does not care 
for them. He hates work as most people hate poison, 
and in the great majority of instances, confesseS that 
he is a voluntary idler. Even when he does not admit 
this, he explains confidingly that “it ’s drink that’s 
troublin’’im.”’ This is my understanding of the Amer- 
ican tramp, and I think that any one who knows him 
well will agree that it is correct. If so, what is to be 
done with him? 

This is a hard question to answer; in fact I know 
of none more puzzling; not so much, however, on ac- 
count of the question itself as because of the public on 
whom the tramp lives. Until people agree to some 
definite and comprehensive plan and pledge themselves 
to be loyal to it, nothing can be accomplished. Exactly 
what this plan should be is still an open question. 
Some persons suggest one thing, and others favor quite 
the contrary. But that something ought to be done ts 
no longer a matter of doubt. In order to suggest the 
possible character of this “ something” I have endea- 
vored to travel back in my experience to a point where 
I can imagine tramp life to begin. I have tried to 
picture myself standing at this outset of the whole 
matter, and viewing the conditions something after this 
fashion: Given myself, an idle fellow who hates the 
idea of work, and has determined to escape its drudgery 
and to live by other means, two courses are open— 
begging and stealing. If I steal, I commit an acknow- 
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ledged injury to society and justly deserve punishment. 
I have not the heart for that. If I beg and receive 
alms, it isa gift on which I live, and injures nobody ; 
consequently punishment is out of the question. As- 
suming that this philosophy is correct, I ask: Are there 
enough charitable and kindly disposed people in the 
world to support me in an idle life provided I can keep 
up a good excuse for such a life? If yes, then here 
goes for the career of a tramp! It is an easy way of 
seeing the world, and has probably no more hardships 
than any other business in which men are accustomed 
toengage. Right here is the turning-point. It seems 
a simple matter to settle the whole business in theory. 
Society must agree to say to the prospective vagabond 
as he canvasses the situation: “No. There are not 
enough foolishly benevolent members of our body to 
feed and clothe and shelter you in a life of idleness.” 
Ido not offer this as anything that is startlingly 
original; I can only say had this been the order of 
things when I began my study of tramps, I should 
have found it impossible to travel “on the road,” and 
live on the public, even for purposes of strict scientific 
investigation. 

The public, as such, should have nothing to do with 
cases of charity, be they deserving or not. This is the 
first principle of any scientific treatment of vagabon- 
dage, and until it is put in practice any method will 
prove unsatisfactory. It is the public that supports the 
tramp —it is his source of supplies, and as long as it 
exists for him, he will continue to thrive. I would ad- 
vise, therefore, that no charity be shown to any one who 
begs in the streets, or at private houses. Indeed I 
should be glad to have a law passed which would 
fine any one who gives alms to beggars. If this were 
done, the tramp evil would be by no means difficult to 
settle. 

Second: Every town should have some institution 
to receive and care for penniless wanderers. In this 
country, with a little remodeling, the station-house, 
or “Cally,” as it is known in tramp parlance, could 
servé for such purposes. And it should remain exclu- 
sively in the hands of the police, as one department of 
the police system. Some may ask: “ But how are the 
police to know who the real tramp is?’ The best me- 
thod of discovering him is to compel every person who 
wanders at the expense of the community to give some 
evidence of his willingness and ability to work. ‘In 
Germany, this isaccomplished by means of A réeitsbiicher 
(workingmen’s books), which every man on the Chaus- 
see is supposed to carry, and unless the man’s book 
shows that he has worked within a reasonable amount 
of time, or gives some good reason for not having done 
so, he is put into the hands of the police. It is hardly 
possible, I suppose, to. introduce this “pass system ”’ 
into the United States, but there are other ways of 
finding out who the real tramp is, and whether he 
wants work or not. For instance, the station-house 
could also be a labor test house, and situation bureau. 
Each inmate should be given a task of work, and if he 
proves honest and anxious to secure a situation, the 
“bureau” can be made the means of supplying him 
with one. If he refuses to work, or shows any inclina- 
tion to be disorderly, he ought to be immediately put 
m “durance vile.’”’ This plan would, of course, cost 
the taxpayer something, but not so much as under the 
Present arrangement, or lack of arrangement, and it 
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would free every person in the community from the 
feeling that in refusing a beggar he is perhaps deny- 
ing an honest man a chance to get on. 

Third: Every professional beggar must be severely 
punished,— but not in the county jails,— until they are 
reformed. It is a perfect farce to put a tramp into such 
places. In winter he wants nothing better, for in them 
he is well taken care of, and is not compelled to work. 
This is precisely what should not be done. Every 
tramp should be sent to the workhouse, at least, and, 
in case he persists in his unwillingness to earn his liv- 
ing, to the penitentiary. I am well aware that a good 
many people will cry out at this last suggestion, but 
just so long as they fight shy of these necessary al- 
though severe measures, just so long will they be duped 
and tricked by beggars. There is no use in blinking 
this fact, for it is indisputable, and the sooner it is ap- 
preciated by everybody, the easier will it be to deal 
with the tramp question. The whole trouble, as I said 
above, comes from our unwillingness to give our time 
and painstaking assistance to some genuine and com- 
prehensive plan. Even in Germany, where, so far as 
theory goes, the treatment of vagrancy is excellent, 
there is this same trouble; and every German sociol- 
ogist admits that it is impossible to rid the country 
of Chausseegrabentapezirer so long as people feed them 
and are unwilling to have them severely punished. 

In regard to the boys “on the road,” and there are 
thousands of them, the question becomes serious even 
to dread and fear. They are the product of the criminal 
indifference of the good, and the bestiality of the bad. 
They are the new crop oftramps. Ifthey can be snatched 
from the grip of the old men “on the road,’ where 
shall they be placed? They are too far demoralized to 
be relegated to decent companionship. What shelter 
and discipline is open to them? A good home is what 
they need, but where is one to find it? In view of these 
difficulties, and also because the majority of these lads 
are tramping because the older vagabonds persuaded 
them into this life, I think that the best way to keep 
them off “the road”’ is to make them dangerous com- 
panions. Let it be known, for instance, that any hobo 
caught in company with a “kid” will be sent to the 
penitentiary for two or three years, and I will guarantee 
that the latter will diminish in numbers very rapidly, 
This is putting punishment where it belongs, and at 
the same time tends strongly to prevention of the evil. 
It does not, however, provide for the boys when they 
are once out of the clutches of the tramp. There is a 
crying need for an institution which shall take the place 
of the reform school, a kind of industrial home and man- 
ual training-school, in which the least contaminated 
may be separated from the viciously trained and crimi- 
nally inclined boy, and taught useful employment and 
obedience to authority. 

I am no enemy of the reform school, but I believe 
that many a boy is sent there who belongs in a more 
gentle institution. Just what this latter should be is 
hard to settle ; personally, I should like it to be a sort 
of home, in some respects like a university settlement, 
where the boys may be continually under the influence 
of cultivated and trained sociologists, and at the same 
time have the benefit of kindnesses not found in penal 
institutions. A brotherhood of young men bound to- 
gether by philanthropic purpose, and charged with a 
mission of this sort, will, in my opinion, accomplish 
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more than any other existing agency in the reform of 
juvenile tramps. 

The foregoing is but a suggestion as to the treatment 
of vagabondage. In the space at my command I have 
only been able to sketch a broken outline around what 
I consider the main points, which are as follows : 

(1) All charity shown to beggars should be put into 
the hands of municipally employed specialists. 

(2) Each town should have a police rendezvous for 
vagabonds, conducted on such principles that the seeker 
of work should be entirely distinguished from the pro- 
fessional tramp. 

(3) The latter must fall under a system of graded 
punishment and enforced labor in institutions where 
he will be continually in contact with law and order. 

(4) The juvenile tramp must be speedily eliminated 
from the problem by penalties imposed on his seducers. 

These principles, as I have explained them, presup- 
pose in municipal government a power over tramps 
which I am well aware does not always exist in this 
country; but if municipal government in the United 
States has come to the point where it is powerless to 
meet a growing evil in its own domain, or to where 
people are afraid to trust any more business in its hands, 
it is high time that a better government be begun. For 
until the treatment of vagabondage can be placed en- 
tirely in the hands of municipal authorities, it will not 


prove efficient. 
Josiah Flynt. 


The College Gymnasium. 


In the minds of some people, even of some educators, 
there is danger of misunderstanding the college gym- 
nasium. Before describing it, therefore, it may be well 
to clear away some false impressions about it. In other 
words, before telling what it is, it is necessary to de- 
clare what it is mot. 

It is not primarily a place of exploits; it is not a 
place designed for teaching young men dangerous feats 
of strength or skill. If such things are taught in it, they 
are incidents, and not the chief ends, of the teaching. 
Though its purposes are served by means of the train- 
ing of the muscles, the making of men into “lumps of 
muscle” is not the aim of the training. 

Its chief aim is educational. The term “ body-build- 
ing,’’ largely employed by the best instructors, well 
describes its main purpose. By a great number of prom- 
inent educators, education is made synonymous with 
study of books. In this view of study, what constitutes 
education is the evolving of brain-power through con- 
scious cerebration, using the eyes and ears as the ave- 
nues of materials for thought contained in books. But 
this is a narrow view. It would not be hard to show, 
too, that ifit were possible to carry it out to its logical 
issue, it would defeat its own purpose by weakening 
the brain instead of strengthening it; for the brain is 
one organ of the body, and depends for its healthful 
activity upon the healthy condition of all members of 
the body. So that when we are building up the body 
in the best possible way, we are really helping to form 
a good brain. Indeed, the first development of the 
brain, like the development of all the nerve-centers of 
which it is the chief, is by movement, and principally 
by conscious movement. The first years of life are 
taken up with movement, not always conscious, but, as 
the years increase, the.conscious movements become 
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more numerous. With these movements the brain de- 
velops, and if they are interfered with by an unwise 
system of conscious cerebration, only mischief results, 
Not only is the body injured, but the brain is enfeebled, 
A true system of education will aim not to repress 
movement in a growing child, boy or girl, but wisely 
to encourage and direct it. At first, physical education, 
pure and simple, is play. Action, varied yet continued, 
is the natural method of self-development in children. 
As. they come toward maturity, less movement is ne- 
cessary to their health, but some is still absolutely 
essential if they are to enter life fully equipped for the 
exacting demands of the modern world. So it comes 
about that, to the college, the gymnasium and the play- 
ground are still vitally important adjuncts. But how 
to use these adjuncts to the best advantage is the impor- 
tant question. Undoubtedly, exercise in the fresh air is 
superior to exercise in-doors. Athletic sports, for that 
reason, are to be preferred to the drill of the gymna- 
sium. But in these sports, especially in competitive 
sports, the desire to excel often blinds the judgment 
with reference to their real value as a means of recre- 
ation and health. Some men enter them to their hurt. 
A thorough physical examination by an expert physi- 
cian, followed by a preliminary training in a gymna- 
sium under a competent instructor, would furnish a 
safeguard. For athletes, the gymnasium might stand 
as a gateway to the practice of athletics. 

But there are, at the least estimate, three quarters 
of the students of every college who are either too lazy 
to exercise in the field, or too indifferent to the value 
of exercise to take the trouble to seek it anywhere. It 
must either be made a part of the prescribed curriculum, 
or it must be made so convenient and attractive that a 
majority of students will take it of their own choice and 
free will. The compulsory plan is the one adopted at 
Amherst. The optional plan is the one at present fol- 
lowed at the larger universities. To explain this latter 
system, I will take as a type of the modern gymnasium 
the one at Yale, the latest in methods and equipment, 
being moreover the one with which I am most familiar. 

The gymnasium is large, well lighted, and well ven- 
tilated. The main exercise-hall has a floor-space of 
over ten thousand square feet. The height of this hall 
from the floor to the peak of the roof is fifty-six feet. 
The light comes from the roof, which is mainly of glass. 
So far as daylight is concerned, the student exercises in 
as much light as if he were out of doors. The hall is 
equipped with all the apparatus for exercise of the best 
and latest make. There are special accommodations 
for the athletes, such as rowing-tanks, etc. Bowling- 
alleys are in the basement. There are not only the or- 
dinary facilities for bathing, but also a swimming-pool, 
and a system of Turkish baths. 

The direction of the students in the matter of gym- 
nastic exercise is in the charge of two regularly edu- 
cated physicians, Drs. Jay W. Seaver and William G. 
Anderson. The first is an authority in anthropometry. 
He makes a thorough physical examination of every 
student who desires it. The result of this examination 
is indicated on a card, and is made the basis of the ex- 
ercises prescribed by Dr. Anderson. Dr. Anderson 
and his brother, Mr. H. S. Anderson, have charge of 
the main floor. 

The first anthropometrical lists were made by Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst. Successive investig?- 
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tors in the same line have added to them. Manycharts remedies, they were sufficient to avert serious spinal 
of averages have been constructed from these various troubles. 
lists. At Yale an elaborate chart is furnished to every With regard to lesions of the heart, nine cases of 
student at a slight extra charge. On this chart his organic troubles were discovered. Closely allied with 
measurements are graphically shown, in agreement or heart lesions are the errors of circulation found in 
disagreement with the averages of the lists referred to. varicose veins. Four cases of fully developed varicose 
The results of measurements each successive year of veins were found, while in many incipient cases men 
his course can be represented on the same chart. He have been cautioned against certain forms of exercise. 
is thus able to see whether his exercise is followed by Three cases of rupture were found, which were un- 
growth of body, symmetrical development, and im- known previous to the examination. In two of these 
provement in strength. cases there was complete recovery. The third had so 
Instruments are used for testing not only the strength far developed as to make recovery extremely doubtful. 
of the muscles, but alsoof the lungs; for indicating the The sense of hearing was also examined. Two men 
amount of abnormal development of one side of the were relieved of foreign bodies in the ear that were 
body, or of members of any part of the body. Incases causing permanent impairment of hearing. Six cases 
of spinal curvature the amount of such curvature isin- of deafness were relieved. 
dicated, and the causes of it are investigated. Appro- To sum up, in about one half of the two classes there 
priate exercises are prescribed for all curable cases. were 120 cases of eye trouble. These were either en- 
Students requiring special exercisesare givenindividual tirely remedied, or were put in the way of being reme- 
instruction by Dr. Anderson, by his brother,or byone died. Eight cases of deafness were cured. Two cases 
of their assistants. Those whose cases are in no wise of rupture were relieved, and started on the way to 
peculiar in abnormal or deficient development are put recovery. There were 17 cases of curvature of the spine 
inclasses meeting three times aweek. Fortheseclasses either cured or greatly relieved. In 6 cases of heart 
the exercises are varied and progressive, and are de- difficulty, and a number of cases of varicose veins, valu- 
signed to develop all parts of the body symmetrically. able advice was given looking to the improvement of 
Most of these exercises are performed to the time of the patients. 
music, so that they may be done in unison. The in- In 1893-94, the number of cases examined in the 
structor leads them in person. two Freshman classes was 282, or about 52 per cent. 
The records of the measurements of students, and of the members of those classed. Among these men 
of the tests of various organs, and of special senses, give there were 140 cases of eye trouble, and of these 25 only 
some interesting results. For the academic years of had been examined before, and fitted with glasses. 
1892-93 it was found that the number of those suffer- Fourteen men had lateral curvature of the spine. Five 
ing from serious errors of refraction in sight without cases of heart trouble, and 5 cases of rupture, have pros-" 
being aware of it was large, and several cases of recur- pects of complete recovery. About the same percent- 
rent headache and of similar troubles were relieved by age of ear troubles was found as in the previous year. 
the prescription of glasses by a specialist. The num- The only regret which comes to one considering 
ber of men examined in the Freshman classes of the these facts is that the whole of the two classes could 
academic and scientific departments was about 275, or not have been examined. The writer believes that it 
slightly above 54 per cent. of these classes. Of these would be wise so far to combine the compulsory and 
men §3 were found to be more or less near-sighted, optional systems as to oblige every student entering 
and of these 34 were complicated cases of near-sighted- college to submit to a physical examination some time 
ness and astigmatism. There were 33 cases of far- early in his college course. Numerous mistakes in ex- 
sightedness, of which 10 were complicated with astig- ercise, and much suffering due to abnormal physical 
matism. There were 34 cases of simple astigmatism. conditions, would thus be avoided. 
Of these cases 17 had already been examined, and the From what has been said, it will be seen that the 
men wore glasses before coming to college. All re- office of the gymnasium is twofold, educational and 
quired glasses, but having been notified of anerror of sanative. Its educational work is extended beyond the 
refraction in sight, even those who did notimmediately mere exercise-hall into the class-room. For since the 
require the use of glasses were able to guard against erection of the new building, a course of study in phys- 
undue eye-strain in the future. Thisseems to beavery jcal culture has been opened to the students, which is 
simple statement of facts. But think ofthe amount of useful to those who think of making a life-work of 
suffering saved to these students by the knowledge teaching. The work comes under two branches—physi- 
conveyed to them! The economy of suffering was not ology, and the practice and theory of gymnastics. 
bodily suffering alone, but mental suffering as well. It is too soon to pronounce on the complete results 
For eyesight is the main avenue of knowledge to a ofthis new departure in education ; but one thing is cer- 
nan. If that is defective, the facts acquired partake of tain, that since the opening of the new building the col- 
the nature of the medium. lege has never been more orderly nor the students 
With regard to spinal deformities there were seven- had better health. It is the opinion of the writer that 
‘en men with lateral curvature of the spine. In all as the work is still more widely followed its benefits 
these cases the curvatures could be traced to the me- wij] be still more marked. 
thanical condition caused by one leg being shorter than Eugene Lamb Richards. 
the other. The remedy was simple; namely, raising 
he heel and sole of the shoe on the foot of the shorter 
*g. Exercises were also prescribed to strengthen the 
muscles on the side required to draw the spine back CECILIA BEAUX was born in Philadelphia, where she 
ato normal position, Simple and natural as were the received her first lessons in drawing from Catharine A. 


“The Century’s ’’ American Artist Series. 
CECILIA BEAUX. (See frontispiece.) 
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Drinker (now Mrs. T. A. Janvier), and Adolf van der 
Weilen, and where also she studied with William Sar- 
tain. In the years 1885, 1887, 1891, and 1892 she was 
awarded the Mary Smith prize of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts. She went to Paris in the year 
1888,and studied during two winters under Tony Robert 
Fleury, Bouguereau, and Constant at the Académie 
Julien; she received instructions also from Charles 
Lasar, Courtois, and others. In the year 1893 she was 
awarded the Dodge prize of the New York National 
Academy of Design, and the gold medal of the Phila- 
delphia Art Club. 

She was elected member of the Society of American 
Artists in the year 1893, and associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 1894. 

Her work at the two New York exhibitions in 1894 
was extremely interesting. A young girl called “ Rev- 
ery ” was especially noticeable for its grace and delicacy, 
the folded hands being very daintily brushed (see fron- 
tispiece). The child portrait at the exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists was also very much ad- 
mired. Few artists have the fresh touch which the 
child needs, and the firm and rapid execution which 
allows the painter to catch the fleeting expression and 
the half-forms which make child portraits at once the 
longing and the despair of portrait-painters. This 
pretty child, held in tow by a big nurse, of whom one 
is only allowed to see the firm hand and arm and the 
big white apron, is as living as one could wish, and 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


looks ready to move off the moment its curiosity has 
been satisfied. 

A more conventional, but not less successful, por- 
trait the year before was that of a lady of fifty, whose 
gentle face, aging, yet not old, was most happily and 
sympathetically rendered. 

Miss Beaux’s technique is altogether French, some. 
times reminding one a little of Carolus Duran, and of 
Sargent — but her individuality has triumphed over all 
suggestions of her foreign masters, and the combina- 
tion of refinement and strength is altogether her own, 

Hi, 


“The Helping Hand” of Chicago. 


IN an article on “ The City Tramp,” in THE Cen- 
TURY for March, the writer, speaking of “ The Help. 
ing Hand” of Chicago, says: “This place is not a 
charitable institution, although its name signifies that. 
It is run on business principles, in quite the same way 
that other lodging-houses are.” Mr. W. H. Rice, 
secretary, writes to us that “the truth is that ‘The 
Helping Hand’ (now no longer in existence) was a 
charitable institution, and although it was run on busi. 
ness principles, it was not run as other lodging-houses 
are, for it furnished relief only to such needy men as 
were able and willing to work. During the course of 
its existence it found employment for hundreds of men, 
and it went out of existence in the spring of 1893, simply 
because there were no applicants for its aid.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Aphorisms. "i 


HE maternal instinct is so strong in the mass of 
women that their most romantic and passionate 
attachments to the other sex are molded and mellowed 
by it. 
Love is an insanity of the heart, and inspires a di- 
vine faith in the impossible. 
A WOMAN may be disappointed again and again in 
her lover; but she always retains her faith in love. 


THE woman (says Marcia in Addison’s “ Cato’) who 
deliberates is lost. But the woman who deliberates not 
is lost also. 


MANY awoman is so uniformly good and self-sacri- 
ficing that those to whom she is good, and for whom 
she makes sacrifices, come to regard all her generosity 
as a mere duty. 

Ir is very hard to obey the Scriptural injunction, and 
love our enemies, when many of us fail to like wholly 
even our best friends. 

ORDINARY love may beselfish. But the highest and 
purest love always enjoys far more from what it gives 
than from what it receives. 


THERE could hardly be a Heaven without women — 
and certainly no Hell. 


THE best way for a man or woman to be somebody is 
to do something earnestly and persistently. 


A MAN can generally laugh over a love-affair, how- 
ever grave, when it is really past. Not so a woman. 
To her the subject remains sacred; it is dedicated to 
solemn silence. She regards it as a tender poem unfin- 
ished, as a pure romance profaned. Is this because 
she has less humor or more heart ? 


A MAN often seems to think that, when he has wona 
woman’s love, he is absolved from all obligation to at- 
tempt to keep it by any of the means by which he ori- 
ginally gained it. 


MANY a woman thinks, though she may not express 
her thought, that one of the greatest charms of love is 
that, with her lover, she can lay aside shams and con- 
ventionalities, and dare to be herself. 


Junius Henri Browne. 


Washington’s Account of his Table Supplies. 


TuIs interesting example of General Washington's 
love for detail, is contained in a book of eight folio pages 
measuring 17 inches in length by 7% inches in breadth, 
on paper containing his water-mark and all his own 


handwriting. It contains entries of the amount of food 


and liquors used each day, and also the cost of each 
item, and by it we know to a certainty just what Wash- 
ington ate and drank during April and May, 1794 the 
period covered by this book. Each page consists 
sixty-four lines all evidently ruled by Washington him- 
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FACSIMILE OF A PART OF WASHINGTON’S DOMESTIC ACCOUNTS. 


“i, and on each line is written the name of one of the 
hanyarticles of food, or kinds of wine, which would most 
tely be partaken of in those days. There are sixty- 
ne items in all, and as Washington often bought some 
tings not specified on the list, he has been compelled to 
; te them where the cost should be ; for example, under 
the 22d and 23d of April, he purchased “sausages and 
- and put them on the line dedicated to bacon; 
“Pidgeons ” and “chickens”? went under the title of 
"ds. Porter appeared to have been the steady drink 


of the family, for we see that from three to six bot- 
tles were consumed daily, and that every other day a 
half barrel of beer costing 7s. 6d. was added; but the 
latter, probably, went to the servants’ table. “ Cyder” 
was down for twice a week only. It appears from this 
list that Thursday must have been the day for dining 
the Senators, the Representatives, or the Diplomatic 
Corps, for it must be remembered that Congress was 
in session in the city of Philadelphia, and Washington 
had social duties to perform, as on that day (and only 
799 
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in one instance on Friday) the wine list becomes im- 
portant. I quote: 


Thursday, April 17th: Thursday, April 24th: 


9 bottles of Madeira 9 bottles of Madeira 
a, .*° Cig 2 “ Claret 
“ Champaign 6 ‘ ** Champaign 
** Porter « Burgundy 
** Cyder «« —  Sauterne 
eT oa 


And so on all the way through. The number of bot- 
tles of Madeira and claret consumed never varied. 
About the same number of people were invited each 
time, and they could be counted on to drink just so 
much. 

It seems astounding that Washington could have 
wasted so much of his valuable time over such a trifling 
matter. One would think he had nothing to do about 
this time, and that he had elaborated this system of 
accounts of his daily table expenses as a means of 
amusing his idle hours. Such was not the case. Ina 
letter to Tobias Lear, who was then in London, dated 
Philadelphia, May 4, 1794, he speaks of the discontent 
prevailing at the action of England, of the various 
measures pending in Congress for fortifications, for 
raising an army, and for training the militia; of the 
appointment of John Jay as minister; of the dissen- 
sions in the Cabinet; of the resignation of Jefferson, 
etc., etc. And yet, with all these varied complications, 
which would have dazed any other man, he sits in his 
room and figures out that for the week ending May 4, 
1794, the day the above letter was written, which was on 
Sunday, his bread bill amounted to £3 16s. 10d. 


William F. Havemeyer. 


The Humming-Bird’s Nest. 


Wuat a frail house to trust with family cares, 
Hair, string, and moss in cunning complex twisted 
Upon a branch exposed to windy airs, 
As though for nestlings danger ne’er existed! 


But there the humming-bird, with bravo courage, 
Lays, and broods on her tinted eggs so slight 
Within the woven cup, and for her forage 
Trusts thoughtless nature to give food aright. 


The winds may blow till like a leaf the nest 
Dances and whips upon the frolic breeze, 

Yet will the ee thrive and take their rest 
Rocked to small sleep amid the airy seas. 


The sharp-nosed fox about the wood may grow 


The sharp-eyed hawk peer down in search of prey, 
And ’neath the stars may hunt the sharp-billed owl, 
But still the jeweled wee ones hide alway. 
A wonder ’t is, such tiny creatures dare 
Perils so fearsome in the unsheltered wild! 
But wonder greater that small son and heir 
Survives such perils safe as eagle’s child! 


Starr Hoyt Nichols. 


Two Songs. 
UP AND AWAY IN THE’ MORNING. 


TIDE ’s at full; the wave breaks white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning) ; 
Blue is the blown grass, red is the height; 
Washed with the sun the sail shines white 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


Wide is the world in the laughing sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Work ’s to be done and wealth ’s to be won 
Ere a man turns home with the homing sun 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


Long is the heart’s hope, long as the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 
Heart hath its will and hand hath its way 
Till the world rolls over and ends the day 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


It ’s home that we toil for all day long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 

Hand on the line and heart in the song, 

The labor of love will not seem long 
(Oh, up and away in the morning). 


HOME, HOME IN THE EVENING, 


WHEN the crows fly in from sea 

(Oh, home, home in the evening), 
My love in his boat comes back to me, 
Over the tumbling leagues of sea 

(Oh, home, home in the evening). 


And when the sun drops over the hill 
(Oh, home, home in the evening), 

My happy eyes they take their fill 

Ot watching my love as he climbs the hill 
(Oh, home, home in the evening). 


And when the dew falls over the land 
(Oh, home, home in the evening), 

I hold in my hand his dearest hand, 

The happiest woman in all the land 
(Oh, home, home in the evening). 


All day she sang by the cottage door 
(Oh, home, home in the evening) ; 

At sundown came his boat to the shore — 

But he to the hearthside comes no more, 
Home, home in the evening. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Quatrains. 
A BOY’S WAY. 
A WEEK’S attendance at a clinic, 
Turns him into a rabid Cynic. 


Next day a pretty girl gets kissed, 
And lo— behold an Optimist! 


AT THE AUTHORS’ CONGRESS. 


“ Wuat have you writ, my pretty maid?” 
A famous poet kindly prayed. 

Full haughtily she tossed her head — 
“Two quatrains and a skit,” she said. 


Dorothea Lummis. 
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